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PREFACE. 


Tue author felt such vivid pleasure while travers- 
ing the scenes, of which he has here attempted to 
give a description, that he hopes that he may 
communicate a little of his gratification to the 
reader. 

Many books have appeared depicting the manners 
and scenery of the south of Spain; but the northern 
corner of that interesting country has entirely escaped 


the notice of author-tourists. 


Acoust 25, 1852, 
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CHAPTER I. 


O’er vales that teem with fruits, romantic hills, 


e 


Whercon to gaze the eye with joyance fills. 


Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 
The toilsome way and long, long league to trace, 
Oh! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share. 


BYRon, 


We never entered a strange city without previ- 
ously experiencing the strength of first impressions, 
and gratefully acknowledging the soothing effect of 
the prospect, not of hill and dale—twenty-four hours 
of that from a diligence window, render a man 
somewhat indifferent to the beauties of nature,—but 
of a good picturesque road to a well-ordered hotel. 
We say good, because picturesque roads are gene- 
rally bad. Comfort, and the sublime and beautiful, 
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seldom journey together. A Pyrenean pass, with its 
overhanging crags, and awful abyss, 


«Down which you cannot gaze a minute, 
Without an awful wish to plunge within it,” 


and mule-track worn out of the rock by the traffic 
of ages, is more romantic-looking than the Great 
Western railway; but how easy and expeditious is a 
first-class carriage compared to the back of an ill- 
conditioned mule. St. James’s Square and Carlton 
House Terrace are pleasanter places to live in than 
the Plazas of Venice and Granada ; albeit, the latter 
make the best pictures. 

We confess a predilection for old houses. Their 
thick walls render them cool in summer and warm in 
winter; and then they have such snug nooks and 
corners wherein to escape the garish eye of.day, such 
queer stair-cases and intricate passages, redolent of 
the Minerva press, leading heaven knows where, 
and delightfully adapted for love-making. 

How different are these solid mansions to the 
would-be aristocratic and elegant villas which appear 
day by day in prim rows round London. Run up 
on speculation, at as low a figure as possible, in an 
ambitious eye-taking style of architecture, their thin 
stuccoed walls, fragile partitions, disproportioned 
windows, underground-kitchens and stunted height, 
make them ovens in hot weather, cold and damp in 
winter ; a whisper in one room is audible in the next, 
and unless the blinds are kept down, inquisitive 
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passers-by can see as much of the inmates as they do 
of them. 

But we were talking of first impressions, so often 
the arbiters of our destiny. Delightful is the ap- 
proach to Bordeaux on a summer evening, through 
noble avenues, skirted by villas and golden vineyards, 
whose mellow tints and festooned depths make one 
dream of Rubens’ rolicksome satyrs surprising langh- 
ing nymphs, whilst 





‘“‘ The showering grapes, 

In bacchanal profusion reel to earth 

Purple and gushing.” 
And Tours; our mind still dwells upon its match- 
less landscape, neat limestone houses, ancient tower, 
and graceful bridge spanning the broad = EEENE 
Loire. 

Again, as the weary traveller, after passing the 
dreary desert of sand and spectral pines stretching 
between Bordeaux and Bayonne, is rapidly whirled 
over the heights of St. Etienne, his eyes are re- 
treshed with a glimpse of the latter place, and its 
old cathedral nestling beneath at the confluence of 
the Nive and the Adour in the midst of a glorious 
expanse of champaign, bounded on the west by 
the Atlantic, and on the east and south by the 
Pyrenees. 

Such was the view that greeted us one fine morn- 
ing in the month of August 1850. A minute 
afterwards the malle-poste we sat in rattled through 


Ro 
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the Hebrew town of St. Esprit—Anglicé the Holy 
Ghost, and rumbling over the floating bridge of the 
Adour,* bore us swiftly into Bayonne. The pos- 
tilions’ loud crick-crack, the headlong career of the 
six high-mettled steeds through the Place d’Armes 
towards their well-known stables, the thunder of the 
wheels of the vehicle over the stones, and the neck- 
and-neck race of hotel servants, and itinerant shoe- 
blacks, eager to secure a guest, or the polishing of 
a pair of boots, all render the last gallop of the 
Bayonne mail an imposing incident. 

Suddenly the smoking team was pulled up with a 
jerk, the expectant ostler ran out, the guard stepped 
down from the rumble, grasping his official letter-bag 
with the dignity of a man holding the fate of others in 
his hand; the driver threw his whip to the ground 
and leaped after it; the coach-door was beleaguered 
by the afore-mentioned touters, and in a few minutes 
we were marched off in triumph to the Hotel St. 
Etienne by the enterprising boots of that establish- 
ment; a bold coup de main had given him possession 
of our baggage, and we were fain to follow it, or 
risk being cut off from our supplies. 

After dining a la mode Francaise, on— no, we 
will not enter into gastronomic particulars, lest per- 
chance the reader raises a stomachic sigh for dainties 
only attainable in England at a costly price. Our 
meal cost three francs. Suffice it to say, that after 

* Now replaced by a fine stone bridge. 
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dinner we took a stroll through Bayonne. The 
evening was deliciously balmy; the indefinable hum 
of active life rose through the still air with a lulling 
sound, and the unclouded sun, ere it plunged into 
the Atlantic, to light up other lands, cast upon 
Bayonne a last bright Fook, and, as if delighting to 
honour holy things, its rays lingered upon the mas- 
sive tower of the cathedral and lit up the gilt cross 
upon its summit; it must have been visible for 
leagues around, and, as the vespers at that moment 
rang far and wide, “the knell of parting day” sum- 
moning the faithful to prayer, it seemed to grow 
brighter and brighter, symbolical, we thought, of the 
Redemption, of which it is the emblem. 

This fine old edifice is still unfinished, and seems 
likely to remain so, although the French government 
had for some years been expending large sums in 
beautifying the interior, and renovating the walls. 
It was commenced in 1141, and to the English, 
who occupied Bayonne in 1153, is due the honour 
of having consecrated it as a cathedral. The three 
leopards of the Plantagenets and several Anglo- 
Norman escutcheons, may still be seen emblazoned 
on the roof of the principal aisle. 

The legend of St. Leon, whose name the cathe- 
dral bears, is catholically believed in Bayonne. He 
made his appearance in Guienne towards the com- 
mencement of the tenth century. On arriving at 
Bayonne, or Lapurdum, as it was then called, St. 
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Leon found the gates closed, in consequence of a 
feud between the Normans, its possessors then, and 
the Basques. Returning to the banks of the Nive, 
he built a hut, and, planting a cross before it, con- 
verted many to Christianity. It is related that on 
one occasion some infidels called on him to prove the 
divinity of his mission by performing a miracle, 
whereupon he entered the Temple of Mars, and 
overturned the statue of the false god by merely 
breathing upon it. 

The fate of this saint was similar to that of many 
others who preceded and succeeded him. As long 
as his doctrine did not militate against any favourite 
vice, or popular interest, there was no lack of seem- 
ing converts. But when he denounced the cruel 
piracies by which they had enriched themselves at 
the cost of the unfortunate inhabitants of the adja- 
cent coasts, and called upon them as Christians to 
wake restitution, his hearers became disgusted, and 
finding intimidation of no avail, decapitated him at 
the foot of the cross. Great was the trepidation 
of the holy man’s murderers when he arose, and 
taking up his head walked several paces, and then 
calmly lay down and expired. The miracle did 
not end here; a spring of the purest water sprung 
up where the saint terminated his wonderful pro- 
menade. A fountain, said to be the identical 
one, still supplies Bayonne, and its worthy citizens 
may congratulate themselves on being able to wash 
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and cook in holy water. Hear that! ye heretic 
Londoners, condemned to lave and fill your tea- 
kettles with the abominations of the Thames! 

Once a year the Bishop of Bayonne and his 
clergy, followed by a devout crowd, walk in pro- 
cession, bearing an image of St. Leon, and there 
celebrate mass upon the green sward before an ele- 
gant altar erected for the purpose. Many persons 
in Bayonne and its neighbourhood still believe that 
its waters are endued with supernatural qualities, and 
at times pregnant women, and persons affected with 
diseases of the eyes, may be seen drinking them. 
Faith is everything: as has been proved on more 
than one occasion, with respect to the healirig virtues 
of these waters. 

Until the breaking out of the old French Revolu- 
tion, a ship freighted with this eau extraordinatre 
annually left Bayonne for South America, where it 
fetched the price of vin ordinatre. It is said that 
when the demand was greater than the supply, the 
speculator, who made the shipment, refilled his casks 
from the River Plate, because, as he observed to 
his partner in iniquity, * any water will do, provided 
it was not salt, and the drinkers of it had faith.” 
Within a niche of the cathedral cloisters is a large 
oil-painting of St. Leon—(water-colours would have 
been more appropriate to the legend)—dressed in 
full pontificals, and bearing his head in one hand. 
His attitude, at least, inculcates humility, and, truly, 
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he does not carry his head so high as do certain 
of his successors tn partibus infidelium. 

Few frontier towns possess more general interest for 
the antiquary, the historian, and the lover of the ro- 
mantic, than Bayonne. The proximity of this place 
to the frontier of Spain, that classic land of brigands, 
insurrections, civil wars, and non-advancement, have 
not failed to identify it with many a stirring event of the 
pugnacious days of chivalry, and the not less deadly, 
but more formal horrors of modern warfare, agree- 
ably intermingled with gentle episodes of political 
intrigue, royal meetings, and marriage /fétes, and 
the passage to and fro from France and Spain of 
potentatés, warriors, princesses, and statesmen. 

The precise period of the foundation of Bayonne 
is unknown. Probably from a collection of huts, it 
was gradually transformed into a fortified town, the 
usual origin of cities. In the third century it was 
occupied with the surrounding countries by the 
Romans, who called it Lapurdum. Towards the 
end of the fourth century, Rome, decayed in glory, 
and saturated in blood, saw the dominion of the 
world torn from her enervated grasp by the barba- 
rians. Gaul shared the fate of her other colonies, 
and Lapurdum and Aquitaine were laid waste by 
the Arian Gauls. They in their turn were van- 
quished by Clovis, King of the Franks, at the com- 
mencement of the sixth century. He slew in battle 
Alaric, the last of the Gothic kings, and annexed 
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Lapurdum to his dominions. In 588 the Basques 
of Upper Navarre pressed on the side of Spain by 
the Goths, and by the Franks from the eastern 
Pyrenees, flung themselves back upon this corner of 
France, formed colonies, and then uniting in one 
tribe, placed themselves under the sovereignty of the 
Frank kings, who, however, were too much occupied 
in holding their own against powerful enemies to 
render their protection effective. In 8+: those rest- 
less wanderers of the deep, the Normans, found their 
way by sea to the mouth of the Adour, ascended it, 
and tovuk Bayonne, retaining possession of the sur- 
rounding country until a short time after the death 
of St. Leon, when the Duke of Guienne, in order to 
terminate their piratical invasions, drove them out of 
Lapurdum. ‘Those who escaped his vengeance fled 
by sea, and were heard of no more. Bayonne had 
never been to them anything but a sort of military 
post for the deposit of their booty. 

In 1132, Lapurdum sustained an angry siege 
against Alfonso, King of Arragon ; and the Duke de 
Guienne, in whose name the inhabitants fought, re- 
warded them by enlarging and improving the place, 
to which he gave the name of Baiaona. This appel- 
lation is a compound of two Basque words, bata and 
ona, signifying good port or bay, and indicates the 
estimation in which the harbour was formerly held. 
In later times it has lost all claim to this complimen- 


tary title, by the formation of a dangerous bar at the 
B 5 
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mouth of the Adour, which renders it the dread of 
mariners in stormy weather. 

The most important epoch in the history of 
Bayonne, was the year 1152, when it passed into 
the possession of England, by the marriage of the 
Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry the Second, with 
Eleanor of Guienne, the divorced wife of Louis the 
Sixth of France. This was quite a mariage de 
convenance, for Henry, in his eagerness to obtain 
her wealth to assist him in the expected struggle for 
the English crown, overlooked her gross immorality 
whilst accompanying her husband Louis in his crusade 
to Palestine. 

In 1190, Bayonne furnished Richard Coeur de 
Lion with twenty out of the one hundred and fifty 
vessels which accompanied him to the Holy Land. 
This contingent was commanded by Bertrand La- 
carre, bishop of Bayonne, a fighting ecclesiastic, 
who thought he did God better service in knocking 
the Infidels on the head in Palestine, than in the 
cure of souls at home. He was much esteemed by 
the warlike Richard. 

It is a notable fact worthy the study of the 
naturalist, that whale-fishing had been extensively 
carried on by the Basques upon the coast of Canta- 
bria, down to this period when that fish began to 
forsake them for the colder regions of the north, 
and at a later period retired farther northward, and 
gradually receded towards the poles. 
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Nothing worthy of note occurs in the annals of 
Bayonne until 1337, when its mayor, Peter de 
Puyanne, was ordered by Edward the Third to 
equip thirty men-of-war, in consequence of the re- 
commencement of hostilities between that monarch 
and his rival, Philippe de Valois. In the same year 
he captured a large vessel containing the bishop of 
Glasgow and a number of Scotch knights, on their 
way to join the French king. This lucky exploit 
gave great satisfaction to Edward, who, in recom- 
pense for such an important service, gave him the 
revenues of the ports of Biarritz and Bedarede, 
doubtless flourishing places at that time through 
the whale fishery. Further honours and emola- 
ments were conferred upon him for his intrepidity 
at the battle of Sluys, 1340, and he became an 
important personage in his native town, nothing 
less indeed than a dictator, as will be seen by the 
following incident, which gives one a pretty good 
idea of the lawless manners of the day :—An ancient 
privilege exempted from daty merchandise and pro- 
visions destined for the use of Bayonne, but Peter, 
avaricious as he was brave, obtained its abolition 
in 1341. A great fermentation ensued among the 
neighbouring Basques, and in collusion with some 
of the inhabitants of Bayonne, they set the mayor's 
order at defiance. On one occasion, having notice 
that some goods were about to be entered over the 
bridge of Villafranca, he sent some men-at-arms to 
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exact the payment of the duties on them, by virtue 
of a compact extending his jurisdiction as far as the 
Nive rose at high tide. If Peter was a Protectionist, 
the Basques were certainly Free-traders. They 
forced the passage of the bridge, and killed the sol- 
diers, crying out derisively, “that they had only 
come a laimable to see if the tide rose as high as the 
mayor of Bayonne pretended.” 

This act of violence caused considerable ill-will 
between the Basques and the Bayonnaise, which was 
increased by the murder of some traders of Bayonne, 
who had hitherto been allowed to traverse the Pyre- 
nean valleys unmolested. The mayor of Bayonne 
remonstrated against these outrages, and appeared 
satisfied with the flimsy excuses offered by the ag- 
gressors. But he only waited an opportunity to 
strike a sure blow, and take vengeance upon those 
who had thus dared to beard him. It came. Not- 
withstanding the general agitation, the féte of St. 
Bartholomew, the patron of Villafranca, attracted 
numerous Basques to his shrine. The day before, 
Peter received an anonymous communication, stating 
that the Basques intended profiting by their assem- 
blage at Villafranca to surprise Bayonne, and that 
five of their principal chiefs would pass the night in 
the Castle of Miots, a feudal stronghold near the 
former place. 

The hour of retribution had arrived; the foes who 
had mocked him and slain his soldiers were at last in 
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the power of the vindictive Peter. He instantly set 
out for Miots, accompanied by fifty chosen followers, 
armed to the teeth, and ready for anything. They 
arrived at the castle just before daybreak. The 
doomed party slumbered heavily after the carousal 
of the preceding evening, and the first warning of 
danger they received was the sudden irruption of 
the enemy through a postern which had been care- 
lessly left open. The Basques within were quickly 
slain, with the exception of the chiefs, for whom a 
lingering and horrible fate was reserved. Peter 
seems to have been a humorist, after the fashion of 
Nero and Pedro the Cruel; and his retaliation on 
the present occasion was certainly as original as it 
was inhuman. He bound the prisoners to the arches 
of the bridge of Villafranca, and as the tide slowly 
crept over them, answered their agonized appeals for 
mercy by telling them that they were only going to 
discover, @ ['atmable, whether the stream rose as 
high as the Mayor of Bayonne pretended. At last 
the water covered these victims of an atrocious 
revenge. Their death was the signal of the break- 
ing out of a bellum internecinum between the Bay- 
onnaise and the Basques, until, exhausted in the 
contest, they agreed to abide by the arbitration of 
Bernard Ezy Lord of Albret, who condemned the 
town of Bayonne to pay an indemnity of fifteen hun- 
dred new golden ecus, and to found ten prebendaries, 
plentifully endowed with masses fur the repose of the 
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souls of the five chiefs. Peter, considering the sen- 
tence too severe, appealed to the King of England ; 
and Edward the Black Prince, the governor of the 
province of Guienne, commuted it at Bordeaux, in 
the year 135%, to five hundred ecus and six preben- 
daries. 

Until 1868 Bayonne had suffered but little through 
the wars between England and France, which were 
continually recurring on the most trifling pretexts. 
The former country, after the battle of Cressy, 
seems to have consolidated her dominions on the 
Continent ; but all at once, some of the great seig- 
neurs of Guienne, considering themselves aggrieved 
by the fiscal measures of the Prince of Wales, broke 
out into rebellion, and threw themselves on the pro- 
tection of the King of France, Charles the Fifth. 
He was too pleased at such an important defection 
from his powerful rival not to respond to the call, 
and hostilities forthwith commenced in Gascony and 
Aquitaine. This time Bayonne got involved in the 
contest, and not only suffered in its commerce 
severely, but was likewise decimated by the plague. 

In 1374 the King of Castile passed the Bidassoa, 
captured St. Jean de Luz and advanced upon Bay- 
onne. The want of provisions and heavy rains 
compelled him, however, to raise the siege in the 
middle of winter, after losing twelve thousand men. 
Froissart thus recounts this event in chapter six- 
teenth of the second volume of his Chronicles :— 
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“ The King of Castile about this time laid siege 
to Bayonne with fall twenty thousand men, Spa- 
niards and Castilians; he began the siege in the 
winter, and continued it through the whole season. 
Many gallant deeds were performed there by sea 
and land, for Rodrigue le Roux, Don Fernando de 
Castille, Ambrose de Boccanegro and Peter Basile, 
lay at anchor before Bayonne with two hundred yes- 
sels, and gave sufficiency of employment to its inha- 
bitants. The governor of the town at the time was 
a right valiant knight from England, called Sir Ma- 
thew Gurney. His good sense and prowess were, 
as I have been informed, of great assistance to the 
townsmen. I have heard from some of those who 
were besieged, that the Spaniards would have suc- 
ceeded in their attempt upon Bayonne, had not a 
great mortality afflicted their army, so that out of 
five who were taken ill three died. King Henry 
had with him a necromancer from Toledo, who 
declared that the whole air was poisoned and cor- 
rupted, and that no remedy would be had for it, 
without risking the death of all. In consequence of 
this decision the King broke up the siege; but the 
Spaniards and Bretons had conquered a number of 
small forts and castles in the adjacent country into 
which they entered; and the King went to refresh 
himself at La Bolougne.” * 

Within half an hour’s walk of Bayonne is the cool 


* Now called the Urrogne. 
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and umbrageous spring of Lissague, close to the vil- 
lage of St. Pierre ’Irube. More than once we have 
laved: our way-worn feet in its limpid waters, and 
mused upon the marvellous combat between the 
Count de Belzance and a dragon, which took place 
there. The date of this occurrence is fixed at 1407 
by chroniclers, and there is no reason to suppose it 
did not actually occur, although the dragon in ques- 
tion was most likely one of those large serpents 
which are still found in the South of France and 
Spain. 

The legend tells us that the monster, when hungry, 
sallied forth from a grotto near Lissague, spreading 
consternation through the district of St. Pierre. The 
boldest hunters feared to encounter him, declaring 
he was covered with impenetrable scales, an excuse, 
probably, for their timidity in not ridding the coun- 
try of such a nuisance; for the brute led a dainty 
life, feeding on the sheep and lambs of the peasantry, 
and occasionally bolting a child or two as a bonne 
bouche. 

Things were in this plight when the intrepid Lord 
of Belzance, doubtless opining that such a tenant 
should be got rid of at all risks, vowed to kill him 
or perish in the attempt. He proceeded to the 
mouth of the cavern, accompanied by an esquire, 
who ran away as soon as the monster appeared. 
For a moment Belzance was the conqueror, but the 
wounded dragon, with a dying effort, encircled the 
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champion in its folds, and both were precipitated into 
the Nive. | 

It would be a pity to insist upon the origin of the 
monster, or to what species it belonged, and thus 
deprive the legend of its antique perfame. Legends, 
like ladies’ faces, should not be too closely exa- 
mined. 

In 1451, Bayonne was invested by the French, 
and surrendered after the reduction of Bordeaux. 
With its submission terminated the dominion of the 
English in France, after an occupation of nearly three 
hundred years. 

During the wars of Henry d’Albret for the reco- 
very of Navarre, Bayonne was again besieged by the 
Spaniards. ‘‘For three days,” says Beaucaire, the 
local Froissart of Gascony, ‘“‘the Spaniards at every 
tide stormed the palisades of the Nive and the land 
fortifications with incredible fury, but were always 
repulsed with loss. On the fourth day their fleet 
returned to St. Sebastian and Passages, and that por- 
tion of the army which did not embark returned to 
Yrun.” 

The most brilliant episode in the history of Ba- 
yonne is the one to which the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew gave birth. It is not our intention 
to reproduce here the sanguinary history of that 
terrible tragedy, when Charles the Ninth, one of the 
best shots of the day, placed himself at a window of 
the Louvre, and giboyait (winged) the Calvinists, to 
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use the forcible expression of the historian D’Aubigny, 
and the sextons of the Cemetery of the Innocents 
received twenty livres for burying eleven hundred 
the first day. Catherine de Medicis exclaimed, on 
hearing of this catholic butchery, “che pieta lors ser 
crudele, che crudatte lor ser pietoso.” 

Paris decimated, it became the turn of the pro- 
vinces to join in the bloody saturnalia. Everywhere 
the rivers were reddened, everywhere covered with 
corpses; everywhere the Catholic tocsin sounded the 
death-knell of the heretic. Bayonne alone refused 
to obey it; and when Adrian d’Aspremont, Viscount 
d’Orthez, its governor, was ordered by the King to 
exterminate the Protestants residing there, he made 
the following noble reply, which has indeed rendered 
Bayonne worthy of its motto—‘* Nunquam polluta.” 

‘< Sire,” wrote the Viscount, “I have communi- 
cated your Majesty’s command to the loyal inhabi- 
tants of this place, and its garrison, and find none 
but good citizens and brave soldiers, but not one ex- 
ecutioner. We therefore humbly supplicate your 
Majesty to deign to employ our arms and our lives 
in possible things; no matter how hazardous they 
may be, we will execute them to the last drop of our 
blood.” 

We could tell thee, gentle reader, a great deal 
more about the visits to Bayonne of Catherine de 
Medicis and Charles the Ninth, of Louis the Four- 
teenth and Philip of Spain, and how the two former 
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and the Spanish Dike of Alva discussed the feasibi- 
lity of an indiscriminate slaughter of all the Protes- 
tants in Spain; but we skip over these episodes to 
arrive at one which so gloriously brought forth the 
military worth of Great Britain, and had such a 
momentous effect upon the fortunes of Napoleon 
and the destinies of Europe. 

Napoleon arrived at Bayonne on the 14th April, 
1808, at eleven o'clock p.w. An immense crowd filled 
the streets, and eager thousands thronged the Place, 
the two bridges over the Nive and Adour, and the 
quays along them. The dark azure of infinite 
space, spangled with myriads of twinkling stars, 
canopied the scene; and the twin rivers, creeping 
silently from the mountains to the sea, grew bright 
as they passed Bayonne with the reflection of the 
illuminated houses and shipping. The open win- 
dows showed a blaze of light within, and beautiful 
faces gazing down from the balconies. Flags waved, 
masses of troops filled the streets, their burnished 
arms gleaming and glancing like summer lightnings 
through the nocturnal gloom ; whilst grand bursts of 
harmony, the mighty one-voiced cheer of an enthu- 
siastic multitude, salvos of artillery, and the reverbe- 
rating clang of the church bells, seemed to shake the 
vault of heaven itself. It must, indeed, have been 
an impressive and magnificent sight, that midnight 
procession through a town well nigh delirious with 
curiosity and admiration. And what was the errand 
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of the mighty conqueror, the hero of this ovation ? 
He came to kidnap a feeble old king, and to betray 
a@ nation ! 

Napoleon descended at the Hétel de Ville. It 
had been splendidly furnished by the municipality, 
but the next day he removed to the Chateau of 
Marrac; built by the widow of Charles the Second 
of Spain, and now forming the artillery barracks 
of the garrison of Bayonne; or, rather, the tene- 
ments upon the estate do, for nothing remains of 
the chateau but the bare walls, calcined by the 
conflagration which destroyed it. 

A couple of days after the Emperor had taken up 
his abode there, a broad gravel road, of formal cut, 
connected Marrac with Bayonne, the work of a 
thousand labourers and soldiers, employed day and 
night. Holiday pedestrians, splendid equipages, ge- 
nerals, field-officers, and aides-de-camp, in varied 
uniforms, hurried over it from morning to evening. 
Every description of work seemed to be suspended, 
and the entire population of Bayonne, and the sur- 
rounding country, joyously hastened to catch a 
glimpse of the Emperor and admire Marrac, trans- 
formed by his creative genius into a miniature city 
full of military display ; and with a court composed 
of a motley assemblage of nobles, statesmen, generals, 
authors, men of science, schemers, singers, and opera- 
dancers, his usual attendants in these peregrinations. 
The park was converted into a parade-ground where 
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Napoleon reviewed .gnd animated, as he only knew how 
to animate, the regiments which were successively 
hurried into the Peninsula to feed the vulture and 
the worm, or to return home, broken down and 
wounded, spectres of an eclipsed glory. 

Berthier, Duroc, Champigny, Maret, Talleyrand, 
and De Pradt, Bishop of Poictiers, chaplain to the 
Emperor, were more or less initiated into his Spanish 
projects, and seldom left his side. 

The Portuguese deputation sent from Lisbon by 
the French party there was presented to him at 
Marrac. Without giving its president, the Count de 
Lima, time to commence the adulatory harangue 
usually spoken on these occasions, he cried out in his 
abrupt manner— 

** IT do not know what I shall do with you; that 
depends upon things in Spain. Otherwise, are you 
in @ position to form a separate state? Have you 
the stamina for it? You have been abandoned by 
your prince; he has allowed himself to be taken to 
Brazil by the English. He has committed a foolish 
act and will repent of it.” Then turning towards 
the Bishop of Poictiers, he gaily added, ‘ Princes, 
like bishops, must not be non-residents, eh! Mons. 
de Pradt?” This sally was, of course, duly appre- 
ciated by the surrounding courtiers. ‘‘ Tell me,” 
continued the Emperor, addressing the Count de 
Lima, ‘ what is the population of Portugal? two 
millions, eh ?” 
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‘‘ More than three, sire,” replied the count. 

“Ah! I did not know that, and Lisbon one 
hundred and fifty thousand ?” 

““ More than double, sire!” again answered the 
count, rather nettled at these disparaging interroga- 
tions. 

‘Ah! I did not know that. Well! what would 
the Portuguese have? Tell us briefly, would you be 
Spanish ?” : 

At these words, probably thrown out to try them, 
the Count de Lima and his companions, although 
in the act of betraying their country, drew them- 
selves up haughtily, and the former laying his hand 
on his sword, exclaimed, *“* No!” in a voice that 
made the apartment ring again. 

This memorable interview affords another striking 
example of Napoleon’s habitual perfidy and _ heart- 
lessness; for whilst putting these questions he had 
already decided upon annihilating the nationality of 
Portagal, and converting her into a F'rench province. 
What else could the Portuguese deputation expect ? 
The same may be said of Spain. France, whatever 
the name of its government, always pursues the same 
selfish and injurious policy towards her southern 
neighbour. In this respect Napoleon was the leyi- 
timate successor to Louis the Fourteenth; and the 
Republic steadily pursued the road traced for it by 
the Bourbon dynasty. The downfall of Napoleon 
in no degree altered this French axiom of state ; and 
the Duke of Angouléme’s march to Cadiz, against 
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the wishes of Great Britain, was the act of a govern- 
ment indebted for its very existence to the bayonets 
of Waterloo. Gallic diplomacy never hesitated to 
avow the expediency for the stronger country to hold 
the weaker in a state of subjection and inferiority. 
Even Chateaubriand, perhaps the most moderate and 
upright statesman who ever held the direction of 
foreign affairs in France, does not scruple to uphold 
this as an essential principle of policy. To this 
fatal interference in Spanish affairs may be ascribed 
many of the disasters which have befallen Spain, and 
sunk that once powerful monarchy to its present con- 
dition. Sometimes by force, sometimes by cajolery ; 
now by open war, then by a no less pernicious alli- 
ance, France has for centuries pursued the same 
undeviating course of encroachment. Among the 
countless evils she has inflicted on Spain may be 
mentioned the loss of Roussillon, the ruin of her 
commerce, and annihilation of her marine in contests 
with England, and the horrors of the war of inde- 
pendence. Nor should Spanish statesmen of the 
present day, whilst striving to obtain the patronage 
of the French Republic, forget the lesson Napoleon 
gave their afrancesado predecessors in 1807, when in 
his anxiety for peace with Great Britain, he offered 
to cede to us the Spanish colony of Porto Rico, and 
that, too, at a moment when Spain, by virtue of’ the 
treaty of St. Ildefonso, was placing her fleets at the 
disposal of France, and annually paid 2,800,000J. 
sterling towards the expenses of a war against Eng- 
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land which ruined her colonial and foreign trade. 
Let it be recorded to the credit of perfide Albion, that 
she rejected the bribe. Yet Spain, or rather her 
rulers, unwarned by experience, clings to an alliance 
alike fatal to her dignity and welfare, and when the 
immediate danger is passed, abandons the course of 
sound policy, which dictates a steady adherence to 
her safe and natural friend, the British nation. In 
the present day we have beheld this preference—a 
preference the offspring of selfish and unprincipled 
court intrigues—for the French connection, in the 
Montpensier marriage, and the insulting expulsion of 
our ambassador from Madrid. The sudden friend- 
ship which sprung up between the President of 
the French Republic and General Narvaez was but 
a sequel to the Philippiste-Guizot plot for rendering 
Spain subservient to France, and if the ex-dictator 
ever returns to power it will be as the creature of 
Louis Napoleon. Nor would the case be mended 
if the Reds triumphed, for the Spanish republicans 
depend upon them for the realization of their schemes. 
Some of Louis Philippe’s secret correspondence, pub- 
lished since the Revolution, casts an instructive light 
on this subject, demonstrating that the object of his 
Spanish policy was not only the aggrandizement of 
his dynasty, but likewise to make the resources of 
Spain instrumental in humbling England and increas- 
ing the power of France. The truths contained in 
this digression are too important to render an apology 
necessary for making it. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE second day of our sojourn in Bayonne we met 
an old friend, a worthy priest, who had taken advan- 
tage of the amnesty granted by the Queen of Spain to 
return home, after having, like many of his country- 
men, suffered a long martyrdom for principle’s sake ; 
sacrificing comforts, and undergoing privations, dur- 
ing an exile of eight years, in the hope of witnessing 
the restoration of the legitimate branch of the House 
of Bourbon. But certain political arrangements, and 
the sudden conclusion of the war in Catalonia, broke 
the courage of the Carlists. Their long enduring 
faith, which had resisted bribery, the rude assaults of 
misfortune, and the insidious approaches of despon- 
dency, at last succumbed before despair. 

The good ecclesiastic was about to visit an old 
college chum at Fuentarabia, for the double purpose 
of talking over old times, and witnessing the festi- 
vities there in celebration of the meeting of the 
junta-general of Guipuzcoa, which, according to an 
immemorial custom, assembles every year in one of 
the eighteen towns of the province to elect four 
deputies charged with the direction of the public 
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affairs of that aristocratic little republic. These 
functionaries form what is termed the deputacion. 
They are quite independent of the Madrid govern- 
ment, except in matters relating to the customs 
and war department; a fortunate escape from the 
rapacious tyranny of the central power due to the 
ancient privileges or fueros of the Basque provinces, 
which exempt them from the payment of all taxes, 
including those on salt, tobacco, and stamps. This 
makes living cheap in Biscay and the Guipuzcoa ; 
and as their inhabitants are thrifty and laborious, 
although somewhat more given to drink than other 
Spaniards, their social condition presents a striking 
contrast to the squalid misery pervading so many 
parts of the Castiles, Murcia, La Mancha, Leon, 
and Gallicia, which, notwithstanding their fertility, 
are ground down by heavy ill-distributed taxes, offi- 
cial immorality and despotism, and the want of roads 
to give egress to their abundant agricultural produc- 
tions. The Basques are superior in every degree to 
their more southern countrymen of Andalusia and 
Valencia. And if we cast our eyes further north, it 
would seem that “ man, the noblest work of God,” 
flourishes better in a less enervating clime, the mind 
strengthening with the body; and liberty, with which 
only true greatness can be achieved, finds her securest 
home under more inclement skies. 

During our stay at Bayonne we observed that 
its inhabitants were not very republican, and that 
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they esteemed themselves fortunate in having hitherto 
escaped the cholera, and the scarcely less terrible 
visitations of the democratic scarlet fever, which re- 
quired such copious bleedings in various parts of 
Europe ere it was assuaged. The Tree of Liberty 
in the Place de Bayonne was a very stunted affair,— 
a withered melancholy thing, typical of the condition 
to which the system it represents is striving to re- 
duce France. When it was stuck up in the hole 
prepared for it—the grave of the Orleans dynasty— 
the Bishop of Bayonne evaded complying with the 
popular custom of blessing the mystic tree. Doubt- 
less the worthy prelate was too good a conservative 
to desire the preservation of this stuck-up emblem of 
the levelling frenzy of the day; and considered it 
had been sufficiently irrigated by the rain, without 
his throwing away holy water in trying to make it 
take root, and bear any other fruit than the bitter 
apple of discord. 

Although Bayonne had a garrison of two thousand 
men, and was placed under the watchful solicitude of 
the guns of an impregnable citadel, which literally 
pointed to the necessity of keeping the peace, the temp- 
tation of playing at soldiers and sporting a uniform, 
so irresistible to Frenchmen, called into existence 
a motley National Guard, a score of whom daily 
mounted guard with all the “pomp and circum- 
stances of war” at the Mairie or Town Hall, Heaven 
knows why, for the dozen sergens de ville attached 

c 3 
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to the corporation were quite sufficient to keep in 
order the mauvais sujets of Bayonne; unless it were 
for the pleasure of strutting about, musket on shoulder, 
and escaping from the counter to the café, which, 
although it may make a man a hero in his own con- 
ceit, is not exactly the way to make money. Coun- 
termarching and charging in the shop are, generally 
speaking, more profitable employments than going 
through the same evolutions in the field; fixed prices 
are more productive than fixed bayonets; and an 
English tradesman would prefer drawing up a bill 
to drawing up a battalion. 

We went to see the National Guard of Bayonne 
reviewed by that gallant old veteran, General Excel- 
mans, who, although an octogenarian, still ioves to 
rein in a spirited charger, and make his voice heard 
in the field.* 

The weather, which had been beautiful, changed 
during the night preceding the review, and ushered 
in the morning with a murky sky and fast succeeding 
squalls. It seemed as if the man in the moon had 
set his face against the whole affair. Ina house we 
visited there were three young nationals, two brothers 
and a cousin; and as the barometer descended, their 
countenances fell at the dismal prospect before them, 
of having the shine taken out of their new accoutre- 
ments by a drenching, for Excelmans, like Wellington, 


* Since the above paragraph was written, the gallant subject of 
it has met his death by a fall from his horse. 
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had faced too often the “iron sleet of war” to flinch 
from the angry elements. In fact, despite the “ windy 
pother overhead,” the drums of the urban warriors, 
rendered relaxed and lugubrious by the damp atmo- 
sphere, made their monotonous row-de-dow heard 
through the muddy streets, calling the citizens to 
arms, and by 10 o’clock they were assembled in the 
Place de Liberté. A gleam of sunshine, brilliant 
and illusive (as M. Thiers) sparkled for an instant 
upon a thousand well-burnished muskets, but anon 
a close column of heavy clouds, propelled by a gale 
from that classic sea of storms the “ Bay of Biscay O!” 
obscured the king of day, and all again was dark and 
gloomy. Anon, down came the rain in torrents upon 
the devoted array. Some stood this terrible attack 
with heroic fortitude, but others, overcome by the 
dread of catarrhs, lumbagos, doctors’ pills and bills, 
and spoilt clothes, gave way and fled dismayed to the 
shelter of the theatre arcade. At this awful crisis, 
when the entire column was wavering, the colonel, 
with great presence of mind, gave the word, Quick 
march! and, encouraged by their officers, and fol- 
lowed by a rear-guard of dutiful wives, daughters, 
and servant-maids, bearing a supply of cloaks and 
umbrellas, the little army gallantly advanced against 
the tempest, which blew great guns in their faces, 
hike one of Ney’s columns going to take a Russian 
redoubt by assault. Fortunately the weather cleared 
up a little, but how the inspection terminated we 
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cannot say, having taken refuge in the Café de 
Madrid. 

The master of this café was rather an interesting per- 
sonage. He was a native of Lithuania, and volunteered 
into the Polish insurrectionary army which made such 
a gallant struggle for national independence in 1831. 
At the taking of Warsaw, he fell into the power 
of General Prince Paskewich, and was sent, with 
numbers of his unfortunate countrymen, to work 
in the lead-mines of Siberia near Tobolsk. There 
he remained seven years, and rose to the rank of 
sergeant among his brother exiles. At length he 
contrived to communicate with his family, from 
whom he received a sum of about twenty pounds 
sterling. The possession of this little treasure, in- 
spired our poor hero with the determination to de- 
sert, or rather escape from his hard captivity. He 
procured a disguise, a pair of pocket-pistols, and a 
loaf of bread, and left his barracks one winter's 
night. The ground was deeply covered with snow, 
but the trace of the high road was marked by lines 
of lofty trees. Along this road he proceeded for three 
days, carefully avoiding its few houses ; occasionally 
reposing under the shelter of the pine, and slaking 
his thirst by eating snow. His stock of bread ex- 
hausted as well as his strength, on the fourth day 
he came in sight of a handsome country-house be- 
longing to , & Polish Count. His desperate 
position induced him to throw himself on the hos- 
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pitality and compassion of his countryman, who sup- 
plied the wanderer with food, and procured him a 
sledge with a letter of recommendation to a person 
at a distance. Thus from post to post was he 
forwarded the breadth of the Russian empire, safely 
reached the Austrian frontier, and was smuggled 
across by one of those convenient personages, who 
are generally to be found on the limits of countries, 
ready for a certain fee to do a bit of contraband 
either in goods or individuals. Once in the domi- 
nions of Austria, his task was comparatively easy. 
After remaining some time at Pesth to recruit his 
health, shattered by labour, both hard and unwhole- 
some, in the Siberian mines, he proceeded to Paris, 
where he again received generous assistance from 
his noble countryman, Count Cesar Plater, who re- 
commended him to the French government. From 
the latter, he obtained the emigrant’s pension of 
twenty-two francs per month. Unwilling to eat the 
bread of dependence, he resigned his pension at 
Bayonne, receiving instead two hundred francs, and 
with this small capital he set forth in the humble 
trade of a pedlar, traversing on foot the greater part 
of France, Spain, and Portugal, and visited England : 
and, having amassed a small sum of money, settled 
in Bayonne as a brewer, in the hope of maintaining 
himself and young family by that calling and his 
café. 


Before leaving Bayonne, my friend, the priest, 
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whom I shall call Don Pablo, and myself, took 
a stroll along the embankments of the Adour, as far 
as the Lazaretto, intending from thence to cross 
the river and visit the cemetery, where repose the 
remains of those British officers who fell in the 
sortie of the 14th of April, 1814. On the way, we 
overtook an old acquaintance of mine in the person 
of a vieux moustache, who had served under Soult, 
and other French generals throughout the Peninsular 
war, and now enjoys the oltum cum dignitate of 
a pension. 

“We are going,” said J, after exchanging saluta- 
tions, “ to see Le Cimetiére.” 

“* Apropos to the Cimetiére,” replied he, *‘ do you 
remember the curious story I told you the last time 
you were here, about the Duc of Vellington ?” 

I replied that my memory was not very good, and 
requested him to oblige us by repeating it. This 
was enough for the garrulous and polite Frenchman. 
Stopping short, he pvinted with his cane to a pine- 
covered sandhill, about a mile distant a-head, and 
asked, with a smile, if the Duc of Vellington was 
aware that he once narrowly escaped death or cap- 
ture close to the spot we saw? Then without wait- 
ing for a reply, he commenced the narrative, of which 
the following is the substance. I suspect the story, 
like his snuff-box, was frequently offered to his 
friends during a walk along the Adour. 

“In January, 1814, the allied army, commanded 
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by Lord Wellington, occupied, among other places, 
the villages of Bidart, Biaritz, and Anglet, and a 
part of the left bank of the Adour, a little below the 
citadel of Bayonne. The British commander-in-chief 
established his head-quarters at Sartha, as its proxi- 
nity to the river enabled him to observe the enemy's 
works on the opposite shore from the pine-grove 
upon the hillock mentioned above. His lordship’s 
movements were, it appears, watched from the French 
brig-of-war, ‘La Mouche,’ for her commander, 
Lieut. Bourgeois, wrote to the Chief Commissioner of 
Marine at Bayonne on the 22nd of January, pro- 
posing to lie in ambush near the pine-grove with 
some of his crew and surprise Lord Wellington the 
next time he visited Blanchpignor, as the hillock 
was called. Lieut. Bourgeois particularly requested 
the commissaire to gain the consent of the French 
general, Thouvenot, to a coup de main, which, if 
successful, would deprive the army of its right hand, 
as the writer expressed it. The 22nd and 23rd 
passed away without an answer being returned, and 
during this interval Lord Wellington and four gene- 
ral officers and aides-de-camp, repaired as usual to 
the hillock, without any escort, returning unmolested 
to head-quarters. There is little doubt,” added the 
speaker in an emphatic tone of disappoimtment, ‘that 
if Lieut. Bourgeois had carried his plans into execu- 
tion upon the 23rd, Lord Wellington and his staif 
would have been captured. At last the commis- 
c 5 
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saire replied to the commander of the ‘ Mouche,’ 
informing him that the governor of Bayonne saw no 
occasion for undertaking an expedition to the other 
side of the Adour, but that if the enemy came 
within range he was to fire. 

‘“* At an early hour of the morning of the 25th, Lieu- 
tenant Bourgeois was told by a spy that the English 
general intended making another reconnotssance from 
the pine-grove. This intelligence, and the purport of 
the commissaire’s note, caused him no small embarrass- 
ment, but he determined upon disobeying orders, and 
selected twelve men from his crew, wrote an official 
letter to the commissaire, saying he intended taking 
soundings upon the bar, and that his sailors would go 
armed, as the enemy were so near. Accordingly the 
adventurous little band shoved off from the ‘ Mouche,’ 
and pulled towards the river’s mouth, at the same 
time gradually inclining towards the pine-grove, until 
they found themselves in a small creek, and left the 
boat under the care of a seaman, the others following 
their chief into an osier plantation. Stationing his 
men on the right and left of a footpath through which 
Lord Wellington would have to pass on his way to 
the hillock, Lieutenant Bourgeois ascended it, and 
anxiously watched the British camp through a tele- 
scope; at the same time he observed, on looking to- 
wards Bayonne, that General Thouvenot and some 
other officers were apparently pointing their glasses 
towards him. This circumstance, together with the 
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fact that neither General Thouvenot nor the commis- 
saire of marine ever officially demanded from Lieute- 
nant Bourgeois his reasons for disobeying orders, by 
landing on the left bank of the Adour, makes many 
people think that there was collusion between the 
parties, the former not wishing, perhaps, to commit 
himself by publicly countenancing a project which 
might terminate in the death or captivity of Lord 
Wellington through a plot little calculated to in- 
crease the reputation of the concocters of it. At that 
moment the destined destroyer of Napoleon’s power 
had just finished reviewing the brigade of Guards, 
and soon afterwards he left the camp with three 
officers, and rode towards the ambush. Lieutenant 
Bourgeois immediately hastened to his men, and the 
advancing and apparently doomed party were within 
three hundred paces of the osier path when a French 
dragoon galloped by an adjacent house near the base 
of the hillock ; perhaps he belonged to one of the 
French videttes. Be it as it may, this incident pro- 
bably saved Lord Wellington. He had just passed 
through part of the pine grove and was preparing to 
ascend the hillock ; but on perceiving the soldier he 
paused, considered a moment, and turning his horse's 
head to the left, slowly retraced the way to Anglet.” 

Thus a well concerted enterprize, apparently on the 
eve of fruition, was rendered abortive by one of 
those strange chances that evidently have their origin 
among the inscrutable decrees of Providence. What 
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events, what catastrophes, would have resulted from 
Wellington’s capture! Speculation and forethought 
start back appalled from the gloomy expanse of woe 
which the idea of such a calamity discloses. 

By the time the Frenchman had finished his anec- 
dote we arrived at the Lazaretto. It is built on the 
confines of a pine-forest close to the river-side, and 
its appearance does not belie its name, for a more 
gloomy hypochondriacal looking place can scarcely be 
imagined. Not having any desire to inspect this 
palace of the king of terrors, we bade adieu to our 
companion, and entering a fisherman’s boat crossed 
over to Boucau, a village inhabited by an amphibious 
race of pilots, fishermen, and mariners, and after 
losing our way in a labyrinth of woody hills and 
dells, arrived at the Cemetery. It stood in a se- 
questered little valley, within musket-shot of the 
citadel, cooped up bya series of undulating eminences, 
bristling with furze bushes, brambles, and dwarfish 
trees. 

A melancholy but soothing silence brooded over 
the spot, only broken at intervals by the bleating of a 
few sheep grazing on a neighbouring patch of grass, 
and the monotonous rac-rac of a distant vessel heav- 
ing up her anchor. To the north-east the valley 
opened upon a fine panorama, composed of the white 
houses of Boucau, peeping through trees and coppices 
—the rapid Adour rolling towards the ocean, which 
encircled the coast like a broad scarf of blue silk—the 
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pignadas or fir-woods speckling the sandy desert on the 
left bank—the red roof of the Lazaretto, and the light- 
house of Biaritz, appearing through the irregularities 
of the coast as if in the midst of the commune of 
Anglet. The opening through which this charming 
landscape appears is so narrow and advantageously 
placed, that the river, Buoucan, the pine-woods, and 
the ocean, form an harmonious picture, framed as 
it were in the gorge through which the beholder 
gazes. 

The valley, now so tranquil and deserted, which in 
its narrow sphere seemed to speak of peace, health, 
and-rustic- felicity, was filled in the month of April, 
1814, with soldiers and the din of war. Those decli- 
vities now clad in green and russet were occupied by 
an English brigade consisting of the 2nd Grenadier 
Guards, detachments of the Ist and 3rd regiments of 
the same corps, and the 60th Rifles. Advanced posts 
were established on all the surrounding heights, and 
in the defiles; and amid the transparent atmosphere 
of a southern night there might be seen from the 
ramparts of the citadel, by means of a good glass, the 
bayonets of our sentries sparkling among the trees. 
From the estuary of the Adour to the Upper Nive 
was one vast camp, in the midst of which Bayonne 
and the citadel, surrounded by their dark walls 
bristling with cannon, seemed alike to defy the gra- 
dual combinations and the sudden attacks of the 
allied forces. 
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Bayonne and the citadel were garrisoned by fifteen 
thousand picked men; and whilst Lord Wellington 
pursued Marshal Soult with the main body of his 
army, he left Sir John Hope, with fourteen thousand 
British, German, and Portuguese troops, to blockade 
the former place, supported by eighteen thousand 
Spaniards, who were kept in the rear, and did not 
take an active share in the siege operations. They 
were a fine body of men, but wretchedly officered. 
Every day the guns of the citadel destroyed portions 
of the British works, and occasionally picked off from 
behind the entrenchments those thoughtless soldiers 
who exposed themselves to the aim of the French 
artillerymen. Night alone interrupted the cannon- 
ade, and then the scene changed in a remarkable 
manner. 

Nothing is more imposing than the stillness of 
a summer night on the field of battle, where thou- 
sands of armed men slumber, oblivious of mutual 
hate, beneath a star-spangled sky. Nature seems 
dead ; a dewy freshness fills the silent air; it is her 
tranquil breathing as she sleeps. Hour after hour 
passes, and the thrilling hush continues, only broken 
at intervals by the distant watch-dog’s “ honest bark,” 
and the sentry’s cry of “ All’s well!” which at first 
rises sonorously through the welkin, and then, as it 
is caught up at intervals from post to post, dies away 
in plaintive cadences. Gradually the watch-fires 
burn dimmer ; their ruddy glow ceases to flicker upon 
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the tent; the sentinel, who at first paced his beat 
‘‘whistling for want of thought,” unconsciously falls 
under the spell of the moment, and pensively leaning 
on his musket, thinks of home and friends, or sighs, 
maybe, for—a pot of porter ! 

It was at this hour, on the 14th of Apnil, 1813, 
that a French soldier stealthily crept over the para- 
pets of the citadel, on the side where the walls were 
lowest. With his sword between his teeth, and 
making use of both hands and feet, he reached the 
steep glacis, and by extraordinary precautions escaped 
the vigilance of the French advanced posts. Rapidly 
descending the southern slopes of the heights of 
Montegut, he reached a British picket, and after 
being disarmed, was conducted before General Hay, 
who commanded the outposts. All slept at that 
moment. ‘The deserter was hastily led to a country 
house, of handsome exterior, where two soldiers 
kept watch. In a room on the ground-floor, were 
spread out on a dining table plans of Bayonne, the 
citadel, and the entrenched camps; and pins, headed 
with black and red sealing-wax, stuck into the maps, 
indicated the position of the contending parties. 
Two wax-candles, half burnt out, glimmered in the 
centre of the table, and their feeble rays just revealed 
the recumbent form of an aide-de-camp, booted and 
spurred, asleep upon a sofa. It was then and there 
that the Frenchman disclosed to General Hay the 
projected sally from the citadel, the number of men 
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who were to form the column of attack, and the hour 
at which it was to take place. 

It should be mentioned here, that, on the 13th, 
General Hope received official accounts from Paris, 
confirming the previous ones sent him, of the entry 
of the Allies into Paris, and Napoleon’s abdication. 
He immediately communicated these tidings to 
General Thouvenot, the governor of Bayonne, who 
affected to disbelieve them, and replied, that “we 
should hear from him upon the subject before long.” 
The fact was, he intended attacking the British the 
next day, whom he calculated, not without reason, 
upon taking by surprise, as they considered the war 
virtually at an end, by the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and, like honourable men, incapable of com- 
mitting a base action themselves, did not suspect 
others of treachery. 

Unfortunately General Hay disbelieved the deser- 
ters statement, and tovk no precautions. Had it 
not been for the activity of General Henuber, com- 
manding the King’s German Legion, who was pre- 
sent at the interview between the above officer and 
the traitor, and suspected mischief, the Allies would 
undoubtedly have suffered a terrible disaster; as it 
was, they had to deplore the loss of many valuable 
lives. 

General Henuber got the reserves under arms as 
soon as possible, and sent word to the commander- 
in-chief, whose head quarters was at Boncau, that a 
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sally might be momentarily expected. Scarcely had 
the orderlies hastened away, when a tremendous can- 
nonade and the rattle of musketry announced that 
the sortie had taken place. 

It seems that the disappearance of the run-away 
from the citadel had been instantly remarked there, 
and the sortie fixed for half past three o'clock, was 
ordered to take place at once. The outposts of the 
unsuspecting English were driven in or annihilated 
before the columns of Boucau and Hayet had even 
fallen in to march to their succour. The guard in 
charge of a twelvepounder at the extremity of the 
street of St. Etienne was destroyed in a moment by 
overwhelming furces, and a company of the 38th, 
stationed in the church, only escaped a similar fate 
through the watchfulness of its commander, Captain 
Forster. This detachment made a brave defence, 
and the French, to their infinite chagrin, found them- 
selves unexpectedly checked at an important point. 
They, however, invested the place, kept, and made 
a vigorous attempt upon the camp, but were beaten 
back with loss, and compelled to retire beyond the 
Jews’ burial-ground. Another column turned the 
heights of Montargut, and several smaller ones 
roamed about, cutting off detached parties and 
stragglers. 

General Hope, as soon as he received General 
Henuber’s communication, mounted on horseback, 
and, accompanied by an aide-de-camp and the de- 
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serter, rode up the acclivities leading from Baucau to 
St. Etienne, as fast as the obscurity and the rugged- 
ness of the country would permit. But just as he 
was leaving a lane flanked by high banks, a section 
of French light-infantry belonging to the 82nd regi- 
ment, in ambush, fired and brought him and his 
companions to the ground. The Frenchman was 
killed on the spot, and the others were carried, 
severely wounded, into the citadel. The sergeant 
commanding the party was made a second lieutenant 
on the field for this exploit. 

Such is the French account of this mishap. The 
English one says, that Sir John Hope was hurrying 
to the front through a hollow way, when he met a 
British picket retiring before a large body of French. 
‘© Why do you retreat ?” cried he. ‘ The enemy are 
yonder,” was the answer. ‘* Well, then, we must 
drive him back!” he replied, and spurring his 
charger, he himself led them again to the attack. 
The French immediately gave a point blank dis- 
charge, the general fell wounded, and the British, 
seeing a dense mass of French soldiers before them, 
broke and fled, leaving him and his aide-de-camp in 
the hands of his foe. 

Meanwhile a series of desperate hand-to-hand con- 
flicts were waging on all sides; the troops, broken 
into small bodies by the enclosures and glens, and 
unable to recover their companions, or even their 
regiments, during the darkness, fought bayonet to 
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bayonet, sword to sword, man to man, with the most 
determined resolution. 

General Hay met his death in the church where 
he had thrown himself, with a few stragglers he had 
collected on his way; and it was there, and in the street 
of St. Etienne, in which the holy edifice stands, that 
a horrible carnage took place. Some idea of the 
furious character of the strife may be formed by the 
fact that the gun at the head of the street was taken 
and retaken nine times, until General Henuber, with 
some of the German legion, and a battalion of Portu- 
guese, finally drove out the enemy after a tremend- 
ous struggle. 

On the table-land of the heights of Montagut an- 
other terrible combat took place. The entrenchments 
were alternately in the hands of the British and the 
French, according as the fortune of war favoured 
them. Finally they remained in the hands of three 
battalions of the latter, until the small force that had 
made such a gallant defence received aid, and at last 
forced the assailants to retreat. 

Meanwhile the French gun-boats, dropping down 
the river, opened upon the flanks of the fighting 
columns, and the guns of the citadel, guided by the 
flashes of muskeiry, maintained a destructive fire 
upon friend and foe. The discordant shouts of the 
combatants, the incessant rattle of small arms, the 
deafening roar of a-hundred cannon, the lurid glare 
of the blue lights thrown up from the citadel to guide 
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the aim of the artillerymen, made it seem as if the 
powers of darkness, rather than human beings, were 
striving against each other in that awful nocturnal 
combat. 

When day began to dawn, fair-play carried all 
before it, and the already half-discomfited enemy 
were driven pell-mell into the citadel, with retribu- 
tive slaughter, by the brigade of Guards. 

This bootless, but bloody action, fought after the 
conclusion of peace, cost us eight hundred and thirty 
men killed and wounded, and the French nine hun- 
dred and ten. The majority of the French nation, 
which, with the exception of some men of education 
and sense, live in blissful ignorance of the defeats 
they suffered by sea and land during the wars of the 
Republic and the Empire with Great Britain, claim 
the sortze from the citadel of Bayonne as a triumph, 
though in reality it dues them little credit either in a 
moral or military point of view. ‘Ou ment comme 
le Moniteur,” has been a common saying in Europe 
since Napoleon established that paper to tickle the 
vanity of his glory-loving subjects, and it is mainly 
owing to the mendacious bulletins published therein, 
that the French have become “ les enfans gatés de 
notre Dame de Victoire,” and inscribed “ Tou- 
Jouse”’ upon the Are de Triomphe, as a victory 
among several other doubtful actions. Nor are 
things much altered since then, If anything was 
wanting to open the eyes of the British public to the 
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real disposition of the French towards them, the 
proceedings at Falaise ought to do so, despite the 
well meaning twaddle which Peace Congress and 
the fraternizing dreams of certain philanthropists 
have indulged in of late, and more especially since 
the erection of that temple of peace, the Crystal 
Palace. 

At Falaise we have seen a statue, raised with much 
pomp and ostentation, to the memory of William the 
Conqueror, not on account of any benefit he ever 
conferred on Normandy, but because he subjugated 
England. And, what is more, we have beheld M. 
Guizot, the philosopher, the historian, and late prime 
minister of the Napoleon of Peace, making a speech 
on that occasion, in which he ‘* fooled his hearers to 
the top of their bent” with boastful allusions to that 
achievement. For our part, we never doubted, since 
the Montpensier marriage intrigue, and other under- 
hand contre coups against Great Britain in the time 
of Lous Philippe, that M. Guizot was no friend, not- 
withstanding his attestations of regard for us. He 
is like the majority of his countrymen, who esteem 
the English individually, but hate them as a nation, 
because we have dealt their amour propre wounds 
which can never heal; not even by means of the 
emollients M. Thiers applies in his History of the 
Consulate and the Empire, wherein he makes French 
reverses more brilliant than the victories of other 
nations, Just as the Neapolitan considered the moon- 
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light of his country brighter than the sunlight of 
England. 

The French may come over by thousands to shake 
hands and ingratiate themselves with us by their 
good qualities, but they go back chez eux without 
having forgotten Waterloo, Trafalgar and St. Helena. 
It is a standing account against us, for which there 
is no statute of limitations. With regard to the 
demonstration at Falaise, perhaps most of the spec- 
tators were unaware of the fact, or kept it to them- 
selves, that the circumstances under which William 
landed at Hastings rendered the conquest of England 
after the death of Harold, an easy affair. Indeed 
the whole country voluntarily submitted to him as 
the rightful heir to the throne, pursuant to the 
declared will of Edward the Confessor. So, not to 
say anything about the bad taste of the Falaise 
demonstration, there was really little in it to flatter 
the vanity of the French, and they might have 
remembered into the bargain, that a few years before 
the expedition of William to England, the Normans 
landed in France from Norway, and conquered the 
territory to which they gave their name. M. Guizot 
congratulated his auditors at Falaise upon thie glori- 
ous expulsion of the English from France, but did 
not explain that at that time they had been daily 
growing weaker under an imbecile king; faction 
dividing the court and government, and poverty and 
misery rendering the people indifferent to foreign 
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_wars and conquests. Nor did he mention the battles 
of Cressy, Agincourt and Poictiers, gained by stout 
Saxon hearts and bows, and not by Frenchmen, as 
General Foy ingeniously asserts. We like the French 
individually, and are proud of possessing the friend- 
ship of several, but that does not blind us to certain 
facts, and the real position of the two countries 
towards .each other. 

‘¢ But to return to the Cemetery,” as the ghost 
said to Chanticleer. During the sortie a cannon- 
ball from the citadel lodged in the stem of a cherry- 
tree growing on the spot where the Cemetery now 
stands, and around its trunk were interred the 
officers slain on the 14th April, with the exception of 
General Hay, whose body lies in the corner of the 
churchyard of St. Etienne. 

Such is the history of the humble little Cemetery 
so peacefully hidden in the parish of St. Etienne. 
For sixteen years a few coarsely hewn stones indi- 
cated the spot, where— 
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‘Slowly and sadly we laid them down, 
From the field of their fame fresh and gory, 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left them alone with their glory.” 


However, in 1830, the proceeds of a subscription, 
made by the officers of the Coldstream Guards, en- 
abled Mr. Harvey (late British Consul at Bayonne, 
who was present at the sally as a captain in that dis- 
tinguished corps) to purchase the ground where his 
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old comrades repose, and to enclose it with a wall. 
A few trees were likewise planted, and upon a tablet 
(scratched all over with French names, wretched 
souventrs of bad taste) is carved the following in- 
scription :— 

‘‘ Sacred to the memory of the under-named Bri- 
tish officers, who gallantly fell in action near this 
spot, at the sortie made by the garrison from the 
citadel of Bayonne, on the morning of the 14th April 
1814.—Coldstream Guards: Lieut.-Colonels G. Col- 
lier, and H. Sullivan, Bart. and M.P.; Captains the 
Hon. W.G. Crofton and W. Burroughs; Adjt. En- 
sign Vatchell and W. Pitt. Ist Regt. of Guards: 
Ensign W. Vaul. 3rd Regt. of Guards: Capt. C. L. 
White and J. B. Shiffner; Lieut. I. Holbourne, 
Adjt. 60th Regt.: Lieut. J. Hamilton. This 
tablet was placed to the memory of the above-named 
officers, by their friend and companion at the sortie, 
J. V. Harvey, late a Captain in the Coldstream 
Guards, and since H. B. M.’s Consul at Bayonne. 
1830.” 

The soldiers and non-commissioned officers were 
buried in different places, and the peasantry still 
point out little mounds on the road to Boucau, some 
marked by a cross, others covered with shrubs, the 
last memorial of the blockade of 1814. 

Many Englishmen, whose wanderings brought 
them, like ourselves, to the banks of the Adour, have 
visited this sacred spot; and we are told that more 
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than one individual related to the deceased officers, 
or actuated by a patriotic feeling, have made pil- 
grimages to gaze upon the tombs of their country- 
men, perhaps of their fathers, their brothers and 
their sons, and to carry away a few leaves and wild- 
flowers to commemorate the visit. There is, in- 
deed, something touchingly impressive and romantic 
in the fate of these men, and the flowers that grow 
over their solitary graves are indeed worthy of being 
preserved in the album of the sentimental traveller. 
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CHAPTER III. 


On our return to Bayonne from the Cemetery, we 
passed through the town of St. Esprit. It is the 
Bevis Marks of the South of France, being almost 
exclusively inhabited by Israelites, to the number of 
about five thousand, descended from those who were 
ejected from Spain and Portugal by the fanatic and 
shortsighted persecutions of Ferdinand and Isabella 
the Catholic, and of Don Emmanuel of Portugal. 
These Jewish colonies, scattered over the face of the 
earth, afford some of the most striking instances of 
national formation, unaltered by the most various 
changes. They have been scattered for ages; but 
their peculiar religious opinions and practices have 
kept the race pure; accordingly their complexions 
and characteristic features, are still the same under 
every diversity of climate and situation. 

When Titus accomplished the prophecy by pasaing 
a ploughshare over the ruins of Jerusalem, the He- 
brews who escaped slavery spread themselves over the 
provinces of the Roman Empire, where the extrava- 
gant luxury and corruption of the capital had pene- 
trated tu the very core of society. They profited with 
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singular ability by the vices and weaknesses of their 
oppressors, becoming proficients in all the different 
branches of money-making, and especially in that of 
usury, which was known in Rome before the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City. We do not, therefore, agree 
with certain historians, who attribute to the Jews the 
invention of the art of usury—in truth a man must 
be artful to turn it to account—though they certainly 
brought it to perfection, and converted it into an in- 
strument of vengeance against those who, whilst arro- 
gating an extraordinary superiority, were compelled 
to resort to them for assistance in their monetary 
difficulties. 

During the Middle Ages commerce was not consi- 
dered, as now, a creditable profession, conferring 
honour and power on those who exercise it with intel- 
ligence and uprightness ; but a low occupation, and 
was, as such, contemptuously surrendered by a mar- 
tial people to the despised race. But their mercantile 
spirit and love of gain, their perseverance, acuteness, 
and fortitude, made them thrive apace, despite these 
disadvantages, combined with exceptional laws and 
religious persecutions. Their establishment in the 
south of France dates from the sixteenth century. 
Driven from England, and just tolerated in France, 
only to be every moment accused of magic, of poi- 
soning the fountains, and of sacrificing new-born 
children, they were mortally struck in Spain by an 


edict of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic, which 
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finally drove them out of the country in 1493. They 
then sought refuge in Portugal, and remained there 
unmolested til] 1498. But the virulent hatred of the 
Castilian monarchs pursued them there, and the King 
of Portugal, on demanding the hand of the Infanta 
of Spain, was told by them that their daughter could 
not marry a man who protected the accursed of God. 
The expulsion of the Jews from Portuyal was then 
decided upon as one of the conditions of this match. 
On being ordered to quit Portugal, the luckless Israel- 
ites attempted to take their children with them, but 
were apprized by the Inquisition that they must leave 
them behind, to be saved from eternal damnation by 
a Roman Catholic education. This piece of refined 
cruelty, worthy of ranking in history by the side of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the autos da fé, 
and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, drove 
many of the exiles to desperation, and numbers were 
slain in attempting to carry away their offspring It 
was then that thev arrived by hundreds at Bayonne, 
and took up their abode in St. Esprit, Peyrehorade, 
St. Jean de Luz, &c. 

In 1500, Henry the Second authorized them to 
form establishminents within the jurisdiction of Bay- 
onne. Henry the Third confirmed this privilege. In 
1602, Henry the Fourth compelled them to retire 
from the frontier into the interior, on account of their 
smuggling propensities, and supplying his enemies 
with arms. In 1776, Louis the Sixteenth issued an 
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kingdom, and the Revolution terminated their perse- 
cutions, by placing them on an equality with their 
Christian countrymen. At present the principal com- 
merce of Bayonne, and the contraband trade with 
Spain is in the hands of the Jews, as it is they who 
make a good profit of the internal disxensions of that 
kingdom, by supplying the rebels, no matter whether 
Carlist or Radicals, with bad muskets, &c. 

As our friend was likely to be detained in Bayonne 
two or three days on business, and having seen all 
that was worth observing there, we determined upon 
taking a trip to the neighbouring little sea-bathing 
place of Biaritz, and from thence to the spa of Cambo. 
The season was at its height in the former place, and 
at the Porte d’Espagne stood a strange jumble of 
nondescript vehicles, which it would have been diffi- 
cult to classify. The poor beasts attached to them 
were wretched specimens of horseflesh. The worst 
eab-hack in London was a Bucephalus compared with 
any of them. 

It was quite painful to see their collapsed sides, 
galled backs, drooping heads, and bones struggling 
through their rough hides, making as it were mute 
but pointed appeals to the compassionate for a feed of 
corn. We could not help thinking that if there was 
any truth in the plausible doctrine of metempsvchosis, 
the souls of their owners would assuredly atone for 
so much cruelty, in the bodies of equally suffering 
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animals. We preferred proceeding to Biaritz‘¢h 
foot to entering one of these rickety carriages, and 
thereby increasing the toils of the ill-fated quadru- 
peds, and adding to the gains of an inhuman master, 
decidedly the greater brute of the two. 

Biaritz is situated upon the sea-side, about a 
league from Bayonne, in a corner of the innermost 
angle of the Bay of Biscay, formed by the mountainous 
coast of Spain on one side, and the low sandy shore 
of: France on the other. Almost all the inhabitants 
are lodging-house keepers and bathers, for every 
summer the place is crowded with wealthy foreigners 
and French in quest of amusement, change of scene, 
and health. 

A few years ago Biaritz consisted of a few lowly 
whitewashed tenements, appearing from the sea like 
gulls perched upon the cliff. Gradually the salubrity 
of its climate, its picturesque position, and beautiful 
sands, gave it an almost European reputation ; and it 
1s rapidly extending, under the influence of the build- 
ing mania which possesses the natives. The poorest 
fisherman or peasant forsakes his boat or plough for 
the trowel and the hatchet. Four bed-rooms, a 
parlour, and salle a manger full of lodyers is his 
golden dream; and to realize it he may be seen 
toiling up the cliffs for twelve months together col- 
lecting the stones which are to form the walls. When 
a sufficient quantity has been piled up he draws his 
money, if he bas any, out of the cutsse d'épargne to 
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PMiaze a site, dis sets to work, literally speaking, 

the erector of his own fortunes. But if, which is fre- 
quently the case, he has no ready cash, a Hebrew or 
Christian usurer at Bayonne lends the needful ; and 
once in their clutches, almost all the money made by 
letting his trim apartments goes to the creditor for 
interest on the loan. Thus he continues poor and 
miserable in a house he cannot call his own, and which, 
failing in his engagements, will be forfeited. 

Biaritz, like Rome—what a comparison !—is si- 
tuated upon seven hills, and its cheerful houses, pink, 
yellow, and white, are grouped upon them in pic- 
turesque confusion. It is divided into an upper and 
a lower town. The latter is the new and aristocratic 
quartter. The former is the Biaritz of other days. 
and stands, as we have said, upon the cliff looking 
right and left upon the shores of France and Spain. 

The coast is lofty, broken and rugged ; and girt in 
with a broad belt of sand, covered bv the sea at high- 
tide. Here the Atlantic wages an eternal war against 
the land; mining and battering it day and night 
until several salient points have succumbed, forming 
little islands a few furlongs from the cliffs over which 
the waves furiously break in stormy weather, like a 
relentless foe wreaking his vengeance upon a fallen 
opponent. 

In some places entire cliffs have been undermined 
by the constant action of the water upon them. The 
caverns and subterranean passages thus produced are 
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frequently visible at low tide. Others are Oty: 
known to exist by the hollow reverberations of the 
crested surges within them. During a gale they 
appear like a herd of wild steeds careering onwards, 
their white manes streaming in the wind as they 
angrily force themselves onwards many a fathom be- 
neath your feet with a sound resembling distant 
thunder. 

Fresh landslips are impending, and will proclaim 
from time to time more triumphs of the ocean over 
Biaritz. We returned en route to Cambo through 
the Landes, which stretch from Bayonne to Bia- 
ritz between the highroads and the sea. This 
waste of sand and pine-trees skirts the Bay of Biscay 
from the mouth of the Gironde to Bayonne. Its 
northern extremity near Bordeaux extends at the 
broadest part eighty miles into the interior, and gra- 
dually tapering towards the south at last disappears 
at the entrance of the Adour. 

Descending from the Place of Bharitz to the 
sea-side, we traversed the broad and ylittering 
sand just close enough to the water's edge to be 
oblized occasionally to skip out of the way of the 
spent waves as they successively spread white and 
foaming over the beach. In the huge wall of granite 
which terminates this delightful expanse is a cavern 
called Le Chambre @Amour. There, according to 
tradition, two lovers were surprised one summer's 
night by the rising tide, and perished in each other's 
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arms. Ascending the cliff we passed the light-house. 
It is one hundred and forty feet high; and when at 
night the storm-fiend quenches each timid star, and 
howls over the waves, vexing them to madness, whilst 
the labouring vessel plunges onward towards destruc- 
tion, its beneficent light gleams afar through the 
darkness and warns the mariner of the perils of this 
terrible coast. 

Anon we entered the Landes and were soon wading 
over lotty ridyes and gentle swells of the finest 
sand, from whose summits peeped here and there 
the green tops of buried pine-trees contrasting with 
the straw-coloured impalpable yrit which the winds 
had accumulated round them. Every Atlantic gale 
changes the form of these hillocks, and not unfre- 
quently whirls them in towering wreaths to other 
sites. In some of the flat portions of this solemu 
desert the sand is kept from shifting by a thin net- 
work of heather, and the roots of the furze which have 
burst through the surface twining over it like black 
snakes. Thousands of straight dark stems rose 
around us at regular intervals as we proceeded, and 
branching overhead in a gloomy canopy studded with 
brown conical pines. The air was impregnated with 
the aromatic odour of the turpentine as it distilled 
from a long yellow wound in each tree formed by 
tearing off a strip of bark. 

Such was the silent, birdless, and almost uninha- 
bited tract we passed through. Occasionally its mo- 
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notony was relieved by the grateful appearance of a 
patch of verdure, consisting of two or three cabins in 
the midst of tiny gardens, stunted oaks and bushes 
watered by a brook, which supplied a reservoir 
where a number of beings, hardly looking like 
women, were busily employed in thumping clean 
upon stones a quantity of dirty clothes; for it is a 
fact, not mentioned, we believe, in any statistical 
work on France, that almost all the washing of 
Bayonne is done by the females of this desert. Some- 
times a cottage on the extreme verge of an oasis had 
a little vineyard attached to it growing out of the 
sand, and producing an acid liquor, dignified with the 
name of wine by the peasantry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


As time was precious, we procured a horse at 
Bayonne, and turned into the road to Cambo, where 
the double landscape which presents itself on either 
side of the Nive initiates the traveller in mountain 
scenery. Ascending the lowest spur of the western 
Pyrenees, betwixt grassy eminences and small mea- 
dows, surrounded by groves and vineyards, he sees 
Ustariz, the chief town of the district, beneath him 
on the left bank of the river. At the foot of the ec- 
clesiastical seminary the steep road discloses a lovely 
landscape, where wood and water, rocks, cultivated 
fields and farms upon fertile acclivities display their 
charms of outline and colour. Beyond is Cambo, 
the fame of whose mineral waters has converted an 
obscure hamlet into a fashionable resort. 

Haut-Cambo is a row of houses of dazzling white- 
ness, built upon a natural terrace, at whose base a 
valley, hitherto very narrow, suddenly widens, only 
to shrink a few yards on to its former dimensions. 
Here the Nive shoots forward from a delta of 
stunted oak and pale pollards, and gliding along at 
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the foot of Cambo, is quickly lost to sight among the 
green hills. 

- ‘Between the Nive and Bas-Cambo, whose scat- 
tered habitations may be descried from afar, one 
might imagine that an immense carpet had been 
spread. But its rich and variegated pattern is the 
handiwork of nature. Here a patch of yellow corn 
waves in the sunshine, beside a strip of brown loom 
and a vineyard. There the deep scarlet of a crop 
of clover contrasts with the tender blue of the flax 
in full blossom, and a dainty mead of emerald hue, 
bordered with clumps of dark evergreens, hedge-rows, 
pathways, yokes of oxen, and groups of labourers. 

Gazing at early morn upon this scene from Upper 
Cambo, one can appreciate the calm unruffled tran- 
quillity rural retirement offers to those who are sick 
of the frivolities, the heart-burnings, and the fever- 
ish struggles of town life. ‘* True happiness,” says 
Addison, “is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise; it arises in the first place from the 
enjoyment of one’s self; and in the next, from the 
friendship and conversation of a few select compa- 
nions; it loves shade and solitude, and naturally 
haunts groves and fountains, fields and meadows; 
in short, it feels everything it wants within itself, 
and receives no addition from multitudes of witnesses 
and spectators. False happiness, on the contrary, 
loves to be in ‘a crowd, and to draw the eyes of the 
world upon her. She does not receive any satisfac- 
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tion from the silent applause of the heart, but from 
the admiration she raises in others. She flourishes 
in courts and palaces, theatres and assemblies, and 
has no existence but when she is looked upon. 

Cambo is the first halting place, or rather step, 
of the Pyrenean chain, which as it ascends, ridge by 
ridge, is alternately beautiful and fertile, grand and 
sombre; and always rich in historical associations, 
strange legends, minerals, and wonderful fossil re- 
mains. We are inclined to believe that its pure 
and invigorating atmosphere, delicious scenery, and 
cheerful society, perform an important part in the 
marvellous cures of its mineral springs. 

Cambo, if we may be allowed the expression, is a 
compensation for Biaritz. As a landscape by Poussin 
is to a sea-piece by Vanderveldt, so is the former to 
the latter: one is not preferred to the other, both 
please in an equal degree, but in a different manner 
during their respective seasons. 

The parish church was at one extremity of the town. 
Its cemetery was a beautiful garden, in which each 
tomb was adorned with rose trees, flowers and garlands 
by sorrowing friends and relatives. This graceful 
and touching custom is prevalent in the Basque coun- 
try on the French side of the Pyrenees, as well as in 
other parts of France, Hungary, Switzerland, and 
Italy, but it has disappeared from England. 

The edifice in question is of simple architecture, 
and the interior possesses little of that ornate deco- 
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ration which characterizes places of worship in the 
Spanish Basque provinces. The populations of the 
two Cambos, with the neighbouring peasantry and 
the fashionable Aabitués of the season, crowd it on 
Sundays. The contrast presented there between 
elegant dandyism and rural homeliness — between 
gay bonnets, lace and silk, with the black hoods of 
the Basque females, is indeed striking. Old women, 
matrons and damsels alike, hide themselves under 
this lugubrious hood, which is more or less costly— 
serge, merino or satin, according to the means and 
station of the wearer. The Basque hood, or man- 
telet, is less graceful than the Spanish mantilla. The 
latter 18 moreover a national costume, whilst the 
former is only used for church, and, by hiding the 
features to a great extent, seems well adapted for 
meditation and prayer. 

A shady avenue leads to the thermal establishment 
on the left bank of the Nive, which here scarcely 
covers the pebbles it brawls over. The medicinal 
water is limpid, warm, and colourless, and gives 
forth a faint odour of stale eggs. When the wind 
is northerly this smell is more powerful. ‘The taste 
is similar to that of the Aix-la-Chapelle waters.. 
The presence of iron is likewise distinguishable, and 
there is no acidity in it. When exposed to the air it 
gradually loses its transparency, minute yellow flakes 
accumulate, and after twenty-four hours the surface 
is covered with a thin scum which’ reflects all the 
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tints of the rainbow. The reservoir it falls into, and 
the pipe it runs through, are covered with a coating 
of oxide of iron. | 

Historical associations cannot be scarce upon a soil 
inhabited by one of the most ancient races in the 
world, and the ruins of castles, towers, and fortified 
enclosures, rise in the midst of these mountains, 
venerable relics of remote ages, when the Basques 
braved alike the attacks of the Romans, the Barba- 
rians, and the Moors. 

To the south-east of Cambo, upon the left bank 
of the Espelette, are some ancient remains, called 
Cesar’s Camp; but another origin and a more recent 
date may be given to it. Csesar himself, in his work 
“De Bello Gallico,” does not mention his legions 
having penetrated into this part of the Pyrenees. 
He entered Spain twice ; the first time by Catalonia, 
and the second to the east of Oleron, after having 
vainly attempted to force a passage through these 
passes defended by the Basques. At a later period, 
however, Augustus resolved to subjugate the Canta- 
brians, who alone disputed his dominion in Spain and 
Aquitaine, invaded the mountains inhabited by this 
warlike people, and a long and sanguinary strife 
ensued, according to Strabo and Florus. It is to 
that epoch that the construction of the Roman camp 
near Cambo must be attributed; and*it is. easy to 
perceive that a naturally strong position was chosen, 
according to the best rules of modern military engi- 
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neering, for the purpose of forming a potnt d’apput. 
If the testimony of Plutarch, the biographer of 
Augustus, is to be relied on, the entire Basque nation 
participated in the struggle, and although often de- 
feated were never entirely subdued. 

Continuing our excursion on foot by a capital 
road, which at one moment skirted the low stone 
walls of orchards, vineyards, and maize fields, and 
another passed at the foot of steep hills, or over 
the brow of ravines filled with coppice, we ad- 
vanced towards the mountains, which at every step 
grew more distinct and grand, and suddenly came 
upon Ixatsou, with its projecting eaves and wooden 
balconies, peeping from the trees. -A spot more 
secluded and tranquil, a landscape fresher in rustic 
hues, could not be imagined. Of course the parish 
church is the first object which meets the view. In 
the cemetery, poetically termed tlherri by the Basques 
(region of the dead), each tomb is marked by a stone 
or a black piece of wood, in the form of a trefoil. 
Three galleries, one above the other, ran round the 
interior for the men; the nave was reserved for the 
women. This is the case in all Franco-Basque 
churches. The grand altar and screen rose to the 
roof, entirely covered with gold leaf. It was orna- 
mented with twisted columns, sculptures in wood 
representing olir Saviour’s passion, and a blue vaulted 
ceiling profusely sprinkled with stars; an ambi- 
tious attempt to imitate the firmament. On grand 
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féte days are displayed the precious ornaments be- 
stowed by Pierre Detehegaray, who made a great 
fortune in India. The chalice and crucifix, the gift 
of the pious Basque to his native village, are very 
large, and of massive silver-gilt, enriched with rubies 
and emeralds. ‘These treasures, kept in such a soli- 
tary situation, have more than once tempted the 
sacrilegious cupidity of robbers, and the memory of 
the courageous sacristan, from whom torture itself 
could not extract the secret of their depository, is 
gratefully cherished by the inhabitants of Ixatsou. 
About half a mile from Ixatsou the scenery under- 
goes a change. The cottayes, the gardens, the pas- 
tures, the vineyards, and the cattle, disappear upon 
the gloomy threshold of the Pas de Roland; and 
soon that portal of the Pyrenees, which Nature seems 
to have formed by rending the mountains asunder, 
presents itself. This curious defile is formed by 
two gigantic hills, bristling with crags and partially 
covered with underwood, furze, and fern, which con- 
fining the Nive within their narrow limits, converts 
it into a foaming torrent, whose ceaseless roar is 
heard afar during the brief winter of these regions. 
The pathway, scooped as it were out of the moun- 
tain’s side, follows the left bank of the river, which 
here runs in strong rapids, whirling round and over 
masses of stone of different size and form. These 
fragments, sapped and mined by the numerous springs 
which filter through them, have from time to time 
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become detached from the mountain’s side, whilst 
other portions, apparently arrested in their down- 
ward course by some potent charm, hang suspended 
over the road, as if the very glance the timid way- 
farer directs upward, or the song of the bold smugglers 
as they traverse the path, would bring them down 
with a thundering crash. There is one part where a 
curvature of the defile completely shuts it in, and 
nothing is seen save the white rushing stream below, 
and the grey menacing summits of the precipices 
above, with a strip of blue sky appearing between 
them. To some it is a frightful desert—to others a 
magnificent solitude. A large rock across the path- 
way, through which you pass by an orifice shaped in 
the form of a foot, gives the name of Pas de Roland 
to it. Rolando the brave has left many traditions of 
his prowess among the Pyrenees. At Garvanie there 
is a spot called the Breach of Roland; at Ixatsou 
the Pas de Roland; and at Roncesvalles his death 
took place. 
“* Dopo la dolorosa rotta, quando, 
Carlomagno perde la santa gente.” 

A few steps further the gorge opens and becomes 
cheerful; the angry waters of the Nive flow tran- 
quilly on, and the scenery, without becoming less 
picturesque, assumes a more rural and smiling aspect. 

Being, as usual, on the look out for incidents by 
flood and field, we entered into conversation with a 
sportsman-like personage whom we encountered at 
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the little auberge on the brink of the torrent, feel- 
ing sure, from his good-natured countenance, bronzed 
by exposure to sun and air, that he would willingly, 
if possible, satisfy our curiosity. We passed a right 
merrie evening listening to many tales and adven- 
tures, and amongst others, to the following, which 
he told with graphic effect :— 
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CHAPTER V. 


ROLDAN’S HORN. 


PART TI. 


I was very young when I heard this legend for 
the first time. | 

Although the circumstances which preceded and 
followed its narration have but little to do with the 
legend itself, yet 1 think they ought to be related, 
as they are of a nature calculated to impart greater 
interest to this story. 

The winter of 1829 was one of the severest of this 
eentury. Snow was general throughout Spain, and 
even the Southern Provinces—where a snow-storm 
was a phenomenon and the curiosity of a hundred 
years—were covered as if with a sheet, to the no 
small amazement and consternation of their inhabi- 
tants. But where the winter was naturally most felt 
was in the Basque provinces. The transit from one 
village to another was impossible, many cottages lay 
buried in the snow for days together, and the few 
travellers who were obliged to cross the mountains 
ran fearful risks of being swept away by avalanches, 
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buried in snow-drifts, or devoured by wolves which, 
forced by hunger, scoured the woods and forests, in 
packs, and boldly approached the populous districts. 
I was at that time at Gozueta, a small town situated 
among the mountains of Navarre, enjoying the good 
things which were to be found in the larder of my 
uncle, the parish-priest, who was remarkable for his 
love of good living and his devotion to the chase. 

‘he snow, which continued to fall almost without 
intermission, did not permit of our going beyond the 
outskirts of the town, and we awaited with impa- 
tience for an improvement in the weather, to pay a 
visit to the neighbouring hills, in which deer, wild 
boar, &c. abounded. 

Meanwhile, the time was passed by us in the most 
agreeable manner possible, planning hunting parties 
on a grand scale; our deliberations being much as- 
sisted by moderate draughts of the famous wine of 
Navarre. | 

On twelfth-day the atmosphere began to clear, 
and that evening, while we were at the house of 
the notary of the town, and had just decided on an 
immediate battue, a stout lad, the bearer of a letter 
from the prior of the monastery of Roncesvalles, made 
his appearance. The missive was directed to my 
uncle, and contained a request to visit the monastery 
for the sake of old friendship, and begging him to 
come, accompanied by his excellent pack of dogs, to 
assist in hunting an enormous black bear which had 
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shown itself in the neighbourhood, devouring every- 
thing that fell into its power. | 

The prior, who was evidently well acquainted 
with the character and tastes of my uncle, did not 
spare the most flattering praises of the quality of the 
wines in his cellar; neither did he forget to say all 
that was due of the ability of his cook, describing 
him as inimitable in the manufacture of a lamb stew. 
Any of the above inducements would have been sufhi- 
cient for us; it was therefore by no means wonderful 
that the next morning at day-break saw us—fourteen 
in number, and attended by twenty of the best blood- 
hounds of Navarre—ready for the march. At night- 
fall, on the second day, we arrived at our destination, | 
having crossed the passes of Eugui, the picturesque 
valley of the Bestan, and the plain known in these 
parts as Roldan’s meadow. We had had the snow 
up to our waist nearly the whole way. 

It was quite a new thing for me to be present at 
a hunting party of so much consequence, and I did 
not cease importuning my cousin Francisco, a lad of 
eighteen, with questions. He was a fine specimen of 
a mountaineer, bold, hardy, and robust, active as a 
deer, inured to every kind of danger and fatigue, a 
famous hunter of the boar, the best ball-player in 
the province, and blessed with an appetite and diges- 
tion that enabled him to eat half a sheep at a meal, 
and to swallow at a draught the contents of a skin 
of wine. Like all his countrymen, Francisco was 
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inveterate in his dislikes, but carried his friendship 
to heroism; in a word, he was a true picture of pri- 
mitive man. This excellent youth loved me tenderly, 
and he has since given me proofs of his regard under 
most critical circumstances, particularly during the 
late civil war, in which we both took a part. 

Francisco had constituted himself my cicerone, and 
he was thus ex officio called upon to answer all my 
questions, some of which, I fear, were anything but to 
the point. | 

Any one else in his place would have become im- 
patient, but Francisco was not only very fond of me, 
but liked showing me that, on some subjects, at least, 
@ mountain sportsman was better informed than an in- 
cipient magistrate—as at that time I was studying law. 

Occasionally, when from carelessness and inexpe- 
rience I fell into a snow-drift, and was nearly buried 
alive, he would hasten to extricate me, and, seizing 
hold of the cape of my cloak, would pull me out as 
easily as if I had been an infant. 

‘All that these city lads,” he would grumble out, 
‘“‘are good for, is to make a joke of us countrymen, 
and laugh at us when we appear in their drawing- 
rooms.” 

‘‘ Francisco,” replied I, ‘“‘ whenever you come to 
our house you are well received.” 

“Yes, yes; but I never forget how I got quizzed 
the first time you made me put on your infernal 
shoes ; and you should always remember, that until 
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you were eight years old your feet had never any 
other covering on them than a pair of alpagatas.” 

‘“* You are right,” said I. 

‘“‘ If you had not left our mountains to go to study, 
you would have been a lad worth something, but, as 
it is, you are of no use to any one.” 

‘“* How so?” I replied, rather piqued. 

“ What I’ve said I’ve said,” answered he with 
his usual abruptness; ‘you'll never make a ball- 
player, nor as long as you live will you be able to 
walk your sixteen leagues with the snow up to your 
knees between sunrise and sunrise; but we shall see 
what you are made of when the hunting day comes.” 

Time has proved the truth of some of his prophecies. 

On arriving at the convent we were welcomed 
by the prior and his brethren, right merry and excel- 
lent divines, who, although they passed their lives 
among these mountains in luxurious retirement, were 
not oblivious of their sacred duties. 

On first coming in sight of the high towers of the 
monastery, with the strong walls surrounding it, the 
oval windows of painted glass, and the neighbouring 
houses grouped about the immense mass, my fancy 
carried me back to former times, and imagination retro- 
graded some seven centuries ; nor did our picturesque 
hunting costumes, or the appearance of the fathers who 
came forth to meet us, tend to dispel the illusion. 
The noble prior, with portly bearing and a benevo- 
lent smile on his handsome countenance, came 
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towards us, accompanied by his brethren, as we 
entered the gates, returning, with habitual benedic- 
tions, the respectful salutes of the peasants whom our 
arrival, and the object of our visit, had attracted to 
the spot. Much was he beloved by his flock, and 
never was love so well merited; none, however 
humble their condition, applied to him in vain. In 
prosperity he was their companion, in adversity their 
father. 

The massive gate of the monastery closed after us, 
and we crossed the cloisters, attended by servants 
carrying torches, to the private apartments of the 
prior, where we were glad to have an opportunity of 
resting our wearied limbs, and drying our saturated 
clothes. New, quite new to me, was all that passed 
before my eyes, and I experienced the greatest plea- 
sure in encouraging the romantic ideas that crowded 
on me. 

“That,” said I, looking at the prior, who was 
seated near the ample fireplace, in which burnt a 
smal] mountain of wood, “that is the mighty lord 
of this castle, these are his principal officers, we 
form the suite of another feudal baron who has come 
to negociate an alliance with his neighbour; that, ° 
I continued, glancing at my cousin, “is his chief 
huntsman, he who prepares all things for the chase, 
and sounds his horn when the noble stag starts from 
his lair; I am his chosen page; it is my duty to re- 
lieve him of his arms when he returns from the battle 
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er the chase; it is I who have to present him with 
his cup of wine, to slip the hood from his favourite 
falcon, to hold, as he dismounts, the bridle of his 
charger, to”—said I, warming with the subject—*“ to 
unfurl his banner in the fight, who, although bleed- 
ing—.” I do not know how long I might have gone 
on in this train, had not my dreams of the Middle 
Ages been at this moment interrupted by a loud peal 
of laughter, proceeding from my good uncle, who was 
relating some boyish adventure in which he and the 
reverend superior had been the principal actors. 

“Come here, Pepé,” he called to me, and looked 
towards the prior; ‘here you have a true friend, a 
rare thing in this world ; please God you may stumble 
upon such another in your legal career.” 

‘Is this your nephew?” asked the worthy father, 
taking hold of my now scarlet cheeks. : 

‘“‘ My friend, he wishes to assist us in our hunting 
expedition, and has followed us right gallantly over 
hill and dale.” 

«But I very much doubt that he would ever have 
arrived here without my assistance,” interrupted 
Francis. ‘I have had to drag him out of the snow 
twenty times at least.” 

It is impossible to say what I might have an- 
swered, feeling, as I did, rather mortified; but at 
that moment the ringing of bells and the shout of 
serving men informed us that supper was ready; we 
all arose at these agreeable sounds, and repaired to 
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the private refectory of the superior. Here another 
surprise, that harmonized well with the thoughts I 
had been indulging in, and which never had ceased 
to force themselves on me, awaited us. 

A table of colossal dimensions groaned beneath 
the weight- of enormous joints of venison and wild 
boar, smoking and steaming in ample metal dishes ; 
between these were placed trout and other fish by 
dozens. Huge decanters contained the best wines 
of the provinces; sweet Peralta, ripe and rosy Sudela, 
generous Rioja, luscious Valdepenia; while in jugs, 
placed at intervals, were seas of the celebrated cider 
of Hernani. Among the already mentioned appe- 
tising viands, and proudly conspicuous, was the half 
of a roasted calf, a favourite dish with the prior and 
my uncle, and this was flanked by aniseed, malvoisie, 
and other alcoholic drinks. | 

It was, in short, one of those Homeric suppers, 
traditions of which have been transmitted to us. 

But, notwithstanding this abundance, dishes be- 
came empty as if by enchantment, antl wines, cider, 
and liqueur, disappeared with incredible rapidity, 
and I must confess that I was among those who did. 
their best to bring about such extraordinary results. 
During the repast the conversation turned on the ob- 
ject of our journey, and the prior informed us that 
the bear which we had come to hunt, had become 
so bold and formidable, that none ventured to go 
into the country alone for fear of being devoured. 
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‘¢ To-morrow we will bring him to you tied across 
a mhule’s back,” said my uncle, who awaited the 
next day with all the impatience of an enthusiastic 
sportsman. 

‘“‘ Mind how you go, friends,” was the answer ; “ I 
am told he is an enormous beast, and singularly 
active and ferocious.” 

“‘ What do you think of it?” asked my uncle of 
Francisco, who had not left off eating and drinking 
since we had sat-down to supper. 

“Only let me get within twenty yards of him, 
and you shall see how much use his activity will be 
to him,” was the joyous reply. 

‘The devil’s in the lad, I really believe !” cried 
the abbot ; “and so you think you would be cool 
enough at that distance to do for him, eh ?” 

‘‘ And why not ?” said he, emptying at a draught 
a glass of Rioja. 

‘© Well,” said the prior, ‘‘ I should be off as hard 
as I could go the moment I saw him.” 

‘‘ He would soon overtake you, friend,” observed 
my uncle; “ but don’t be’ alarmed, I promise you 
that his skin shall keep your feet warm this winter.” 

‘¢ Heaven grant it! I assure you you “ll be remem- 
bered by thanks, at any rate; the poor muleteers 
have been quite cowed by this brute, which per- 
secutes them most determinedly.” 

‘¢ And in which direction is he most generally 
seen?” 
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“ On the roid towards the French frontier.” 

“* Roldan’s Pass ?” 

“© Yes.” 

‘* And now, gentlemen, to bed. We must rise 
betimes to-morrow.” 

The good prior said the benedicite, the servants 
made their appearance with lights, and each of 
us retired to his apartment. 

It was eleven o’clock, and supper had lasted two 
hours and a half. 

Francisco and I found ourselves the joint occu- 
pants of a good-sized room, from the windows of 
which were just visible the borders of a small wood. 
The snow-clad landscape was an object too beautiful 
for me to resist the temptation of gazing upon, and 
T opened one of the windows, and, leaning out, was 
soon lost in contemplation of the glorious scene. 

In front, and immediately beneath where 1 stood, 
stretched a vast plain covered with congealed snow, 
looking, beneath the rays of the unclouded moon, 
like a carpet of dazzling white studded with precious 
stones. A little beyond, and partially enveloped in 
a slight mist, could be seen the houses of the town 
of Buguete. 

On my right hand arose, till they lost themselves 
in the deep blue sky, the lofty peaks of the Pyrenees. 
To the left were groups of aged oaks and pine- 
trees, the growth of a hundred years, their large 
black trunks contrasting strangely with the white 
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ground, and their gigantic branches, stripped of their 
foliage, looking like the misshapen arms of colossal 
apparitions. In the midst of the almost sepulchral 
silence of the night, interrupted only by the distant 
murmurings of mountain torrents, I fancied I heard 
extraordinary sounds, which, although very feeble at 
first, became every moment more and more distinct. 
My cousin had gone to bed, and was now sleeping 
soundly ; I wanted to awaken him, in order to point 
out this phenomenon, but he sent me away with 
abuse for disturbing him; in the mean time these 
singular sounds, that had so affected me, became 
louder and louder. Could it be an illusion >—perhaps. 

My fancy, which had never ceased to be at work 
since my arrival at the convent, and which had been 
warmed by the supper and generous wine, furnished 
me with a cause for these supernatural sounds. In 
imaginatjon I witnessed the nocturnal combat fought 
by the armies of Charlemagne against the Navarrese 
mountaimeers. Yes, yes, that is the noise I hear ; is 
not that the crashing of lances, the neighing of steeds, 
the whistling of arrows? Are not those the groans 
of the dying, the death-rattle of the dying ?. Yes, 
yes, I see and hear it all. I was about closing my 
window in order to go to bed also, when I heard a 
sharp ringing cry, which was re-echoed a thousand 
times among the neighbouring rocks and hills. 

‘“‘ Francisco! Francisco!” cried I, now no longer 
able to contain myself. 
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_ “ For God’s sake let me sleep,” was the grumbling 
reply. 

“* Get up,” said I, thou heeding his ill pumoun 
“ there is something extraordinary foing on.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, what is it ?” 

‘“*T don't know, but I have heard a noise.” 

“Oh, go to the devil with your noises !” 

At this moment the same cry rang through the 
air. 

‘‘Holloa! what noise is that?” said he, getting 
up and opening the window with me. 

I told him that I had heard it for half an hour. 

“Oh!” cried he, listening again, and said, “1 
know what it is.” 

“And what is it?” I asked, almost breathless with 
anxiety. © 

‘Why, what should it be but Roldan’s horn calling 
for succour ?” said he, with the utmost composure. 

‘‘ But who is this Roldan ?” 

“One of the twelve peers of France, who perished 
at the pass of Roncesvalles,” answered Francisco, as 
he quietly got to bed again. 

I could not help laughing, at which my cousin got 


vexed, and a long and warm discussion about fairies, — 


ghosts; and goblins succeeded. 


ry 


“ Unbeliever! worse than unbeliever!” exclaimed he = 


angrily ;. *is this what you learn at your university ? 
So there are no such things as witches, eh? and the 
souls of persons whose bodies have not been buried 
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never re-appear ? Go some Saturday night to Aquel- 
lar, and then tell me in the morning—that is if you 
are alive to do so—what you saw; or go out at this 
moment and take a walk in the forest yonder, and 
Tl answer for it, before you have gone any yards, 
you will fall in with a—” 

“But, my dear fellow, don’t take all things to 
heart so; I am ignorant of these things.” 

‘‘ Learn, then,” said he drily. 

‘‘ But will you teach them to me ?” 

“T don’t know about that,” answered he, turning 
his back upon me. 

I was obliged to be satisfied with this, and shutting 
the window went to bed, determined to make him 
tell me all he knew the next day. 

In five minutes I closed my eyelids, and allowed 
myself to be lulled to sleep by my cousin’s snoring. 


‘PART II. 


Hardly had Aurora tinged the hills about the 
monastery when the hounds assembled in the court- 
yard, and awoke us by their ceaseless barking. 

The cries of whippers-in, the winding of horns, the 
voices of those about to sally forth, caused such a horri- 
ble din that I was obliged to rise, although very much 
against my inclinations. Not only was my cousin up, 
but he had already examined my double-barreled gun, 
filled my powder-flask, and in short, taken as much 
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care of me as a father whose son was about starting 
on a dangerous expedition would have done. 

My uncle the curate, his rubicund. and happy 
countenance beaming with health, was impatiently 
waiting—surrounded by huntsmen—with the abbot, 
who continually cautioned him to take the greatest 
care in attacking the wild beast we were going to 
hunt. | 

‘Ts that lazy fellow up yet ?” said he, as I showed 
myself at the doorway. 

“Qh, here he is!” cried Francisco, laughing; ‘I 
have had fine work to get him up.” 

‘‘ He is a bad mountaineer who does not rise 
early,” remarked my uncle sententiously. 

‘* But it is hardly daylight,” said I, yawning. 

‘Well, well, we shall see whatyyou can do,” said 
he, taking me kindly by the hand. 

“ Above all things,” warned the prior, ‘‘ be careful 
not to separate from each other, and take good aim.” 

‘* Do not fear, Mr. Abbot,” said my cousin, ‘‘ Pepé 
and I will keep together, and we shall have Tiger, 
my favourite dog, with us.” 

“God bless you all—may good luck attend you! 
I am going to perform matins;” and with these 
words the good prior took leave of us, and in a 
quarter of an hour’s time we were out of sight of the 
monastery, and already among the woods. 

In order to beat the thicket properly we divided 


ourselves into couples, like the files of guerilla sol- 
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diers, forming an extensive semicircle, placing be- 
tween each file dogs, with their keepers; but all 
was in vain. The bear did not show, nor could we 
‘discover any traces of him in the snow. We con- 
tinued our useless search till about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, at which time we deemed it prudent 
to prepare for returning to the convent, in order that 
we might not be overtaken by night in these soli- 
tudes. 

I was quite knocked up with going up and down 
so many hills, being little accustomed to such fatigue ; 
and my hands were torn and bleeding from climbing 
among the briars. I therefore sat down at the foot 
of a rock ; Francisco threw himself on the ground at 
my side, and the faithful Tiger licked my hands. 

The rest of the huntsmen had already commenced 
the retreat. 

Francisco had been very surly and distant to me 
nearly all the day; he had replied to all my ques- 
tions by monosyllables only, and I had not seen him 
smile since the hunting began. 

I had asked him the reason of this conduct several 
times, but could get no other answer than, “ Jew, 
unbeliever,” or some such expression. 

It was now time for me to be annoyed, and, fixing 
my eyes on the clouds, I amused myself by pulling 
and pinching the ears of the dog, who bore with me 
with extraordinary patience, without condescending 
even to look at Francisco, who sat whistling a 
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national air, beating time to the tune on the butt-end 
of his fowling-piece. While I thus was, with foolish 
vanity and childish pride, fancying myself annoyed 
with Francisco, he, as he since has told me, was con- 
sidering how he should get me back to the monastery 
with the least inconvenience to myself, and had 
decided that, if necessary, he would remain with me 
all night. 

Things might have remained in this state until 
now, as far as I was concerned, so sullen had I 
become, had not my cousin (more generous than J, 
most probably because he felt his superiority) been the 
first to break this silence. Taking hold of one of 
my hands, and looking kindly in my face, he said, 

“ Pepé, sitting so long igs not good for you; you 
are tired, and very warm; perhaps the cold snow 
will do you harm.” 

These words, said almost with tenderness, went to 
my heart, but my pride would not allow itself to be 
so easily vanquished, and I sulkily answered, that, 
‘‘ when he had rested, he might continue his journey, 
for that I did not want him.” 

“ But what,” said he, “are we doing here? At 
any rate, place yourself behind the rock; you will 
then be sheltered from the wind, and be more com- 
fortable.” ° 

“‘] prefer sitting where I am, and watching the 
setting sun.” 

“ You will be in a better position for doing so 
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there,” said he, pointing to an eminence about three 
hundred yards off, and which I had not before 
noticed. ‘‘*Come, Pepé,” continued he, “I admit 
that I have been somewhat rude, but you must for- 
give me for it, Look you here, we children of these 
mountains are as rugged as they are themselves ; 
give me your hand, and let us forget our little dif- 
ferences. I think as my ancestors and yours also 
thought, and religiously believe as true what my 
mother told me was so; if your mother has told you 
the contrary, you do right in believing the contrary.” 

With these words he held out his hand to me, 
and I could not resist taking it. 

‘In order,” said IJ, *‘to seal our reconciliation, 
drink a glass of wine with me, and tell me something 
about Roldan and his horn.” 

‘“« Pepé,” answered he, getting up and knitting his 
brows, “joke with me if you please, but respect 
my opinions,—superstitions if yon choose to call them, 
—they were implanted in me by my holy mother, 
and are sacred.” 

“Pardon me,” I hastened to say; ‘‘ this cursed 
habit of joking at everything—” 

‘¢ Will be fatal to you,” was his grave reply. “If, 
like me, with rifle on your shoulder, you had passed 
days and days togethér in these forests and among 
these hills, with no other companion than a faithful 
dog, you would know many things of which you now 
are ignorant. Since, however, you wish to hear 
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about the French knight, follow me; I will tell you 
what I have heard myself; but it must be on the 
very spot where that hero died.” 

We got up, and he led me to the eminence he had 
before pointed out tome. Enormous trees, rocks coeval 
with the creation, and torrents, the rushing of which 
had, from the beginning of all time, broken the dreary 
silence which reigned throughout, made the spot 
where we now were the wildest and gloomiest that 
could be found even among these mountains. From 
the summit of this eminence we looked down into 
a deep ravine. It was the pass communicating with 
France, and there Roldan died. 

‘‘ And is it here,” I asked, ‘“*‘ where he sounds his 
horn ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ But has any one ever seen him ?” 

“‘] have never seen him,” replied Francisco, 
“but I have often heard the echo of his bugle-horn 
as far off as the gates of Jilveti, and each time this 
dreaded sound has been followed by some calamity.” 

‘“‘ Pray tell me something about it.” 

“ Listen then,” said he. ‘“‘ There was once an 
Emperor or King of France who travelled north, 
gaining battle after battle. He was accompanied in 
his excursions by certain valiant men, among whom 
the brave Rolando was as conspicuous as 6 yon 
beech among the other trees of the forest. Weary 
with only going where he encountered but frost and 
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snow, he returned to his kingdom, and directed his 
arms southward. Do you see that lofty mountain 
almost lost in the clouds? Well, from that moun- 
tain to Elisondo nought was seen but soldiers; the 
earth trembled beneath the vast mass of steel-clad 
men, at the head of which marched Rolando. 
Hitherto no check had been given to their victorious 
advance. They arrived at Pamplona, and con- 
quered it, spreading themselves in every direction 
along the frontier. 

‘“‘ After these successes they returned in triumph 
towards France, leaving strong garrisons in places 
they had gained. But in this retreat awaited the 
punishment of their ambition. All the army had to 
pass through the defile beneath us. On the march 
it looked like a huge serpent, its head led by the 
emperor in person, hiding itself in Oleron, while its 
tail, with which was Rolando (always in the post of 
honour and danger), touched the walls of the holy 
monastery where we slept last night. These rocks 
and fastnesses reechoed to their songs, and to the 
clattering of their arms. Rolando had arrived at the 
spot where we now stand ; he was talking gaily with 
his squires, when loud cries resounded through the 
air. He lifted up his eyes and (terrible sight!) be- 
held enormous masses of stone hurled from the 
height, and bounding in their descent from rock to 
rock, and with hissing sound falling upon his men, 
crushing them like reptiles. 
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‘“‘ Loud were the groans, shrill were the cries, which 
rose from the pass—in vain did the soldiers oppose 
their shields to the stones, what resistance could they 
offer to such projectiles ? In ten minutes the whole 
way was strewed with the dying and the dead, men 
and horses formed one crushed mass. 

‘¢ Rolando alone, of all his band, remained unhurt; 
he blew a blast for aid, but the ferocious and terrible 
irrinzt (war-cry) of the Navarrese was all the answer 
he received. All these hills were covered by Basques, 
who kept continually pouring down stones, darts, 
and even snow-)alls, on the devoted army. 

‘The Count Lobo commanded them, and from 
the spot where we now stand looked down on the 
grim carnage. 

Rolando made superhuman exertions to rally his 
men, and, by climbing the sides of the pass, to drive 
the enemy from their position. More than once 
had he got as far as that mound, which is not more 
than two or three yards below us, when he was 
knocked off by some rude missile. 

‘¢ Wearied out at length by his fruitless and pro- 
digious effurts to retrieve the day, he retired among 
the heaps of the dead, and from this sad stronghold, 
the walls of which were formed by the bodies of his 
falling comrades, he kept sounding his bugle and 
cursing his cousin, the king. 

‘‘The sound of his horn gradually became more 
faint, and the last act of his agony was to sieze. his 
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sword by the point and hurl it from him. It entered 
this rock, and buried itself up to the hilt. The 
horn is silent, and Rolando died pierced by arrows, 
and surrounded by the corpses of his comrades, but, 
although dead, his shadow wanders among these 
solitudes, and at times it is seen on the height throw- 
ing into the ravine below pieces of rock, the mute 
witnesses of his defeat and ruin. 

‘* When the country is threatened with any cala- 
mity, the sound of his horn is distinctly heard an- 
nouncing, as it were, the misfortune which is to fol- 
low. On these occasions, troops of armed men have 
been seen gliding along in the moonlight to the 
wailings of the enchanted horn. Sad is the fate of 
the Basque muleteer who may happen to pass at 
the time.” 

“* What befalls him ?” I asked. 

‘* He is found dead, crushed and mangled with 
stones,” said Francis. ‘So that, if any moment 
these Gabachos (Frenchmen) should make their ap- 
pearance, we should be slain instantly !” 

“ Bah! bah!” I cried, laughing; ‘“ the dead I 
fear not; two living men would make more im- 
pression on me than the spirit of Rolando and all 
his host.” 

“‘ Afraid of two living!” said he, looking at me 
disdainfully : ‘“‘ while my rifle is loaded I fear no 
living thing.” 

I was about to say something in reply that would 
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have probably caused another discussion, when we 
heard quite close to us, the same shrill and strange 
noise which had reached us on the previous night. 

‘¢ Here he is, then; here is Rolando come to make 
mince-meat of us,” said I, stil] laughing, and little 
‘dreaming what the cause of these unearthly sounds 
was. But in a moment I was astonished at the 
horror-stricken countenance of my cousin, who, with 
finger on his lip, warned me to be silent. Tiger’s 
hair stood up like bristles, and he uttered subdued 
and angry growls. 

Suddenly Francis exclaimed, “‘ By Heavens, I have 
forgotten my hunting-horn !” 

“© What of that ?” I asked in a low tone. 

“What of that! look to your right; do you hear 
nothing ?” 

I listened attentively, and heard a cracking noise, 
as if something was walking through the dry bush, 
and crushing the branches as it moved on. 

“Can he who comes be Rolando?” said I, now 
almost convinced that after all what Francis said 
might be true. 

** Who knows ?—Silence, Pepé, for God’s sake— 
Ly down, sir,” said he, threatening the dog, who 
took refuge between my feet. 

Night was now beginning to close around us; the 
valley was already filled with mist. 

Suddenly a cry Jouder than any we had yet heard 
resounded through the air, and on turning our heads, 
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we saw, at not more than twenty yards’ distance, an 
immense black bear standing on his hind legs, and 
looking at us. 

My blood froze in my veins, and, almost mechani- 
eally, I raised my gun. 

“Wait, wait, for God’s sake,” cried my cousin, 
putting down my arm; ‘“‘if not, we are lost.” 

The animal moved lazily and grunted, no doubt 
from pleasure at seeing his prey so near, and, as he 
thought, so surely in his grasp—he fixed his ferocious 
eyes on us; the stature of the beast was gigantic, 
and his upright position showed us too plainly the 
length and strength of his claws and arms. 

‘‘Let us prepare for a close fight,” said I to 
Francisco, observing that the bear continued to move 
forward, although slowly. 

“Oh! that I were alone,” exclaimed he, unsheath- 
ing his hunting knife. 

‘* What would you do?” 

‘““] would give him a shot, and then rush on him 
with this.” 

“ Do so; and if you do not kill him, I will fire.” 

‘‘ Impossible,” he answered ; “if the first shot does 
not kill him, or at any rate disable him, he will rush 
on us, and, although I could easily defend myself, I 
could not protect you.” 

‘¢ Well, then, let us fly.” 

“ Fly,” said he, looking from head to foot at me. 

“You are tired, Pepé; and before we had gone 
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twenty yards you would have his paws round your 
neck. No, no; we must do something close.” 

“ Let us fight him to the death,” Francisco. 

At this moment the bear gave a loud roar, and 
darted towards us; quick as thought my cousin lept 
forward, placing himself between me and the brute. 

The eyes of Francisco shone brilliantly, and I 
observed in his countenance, and the manner in which 
he grasped the knife, that he was determined to do 
or die. 

But the battle would have been very unequal, 
had not another combatant suddenly appeared in the 
field. Tiger, who, until this time, had done nothing 
but growl and show his teeth, now flew at the savage 
beast, and with the agility and fierceness for which 
dogs of his breed are so famous, seized him by the 
throat, and causing him to lose his equilibrium, 
dragged him to the ground. The rage of the bear 
was terrible, he howled in a fearful manner, and tried 
hard to shake off the dog, but in vain. Tiger kept 
his hold, and with wonderful activity avoided all 
the animal's efforts to crush him by rolling over 
him. 

‘We are saved !” exclaimed Francisco. 

‘“* Let us fire,” said J, raising my piece. 

‘¢ Be quiet,” cried he, ‘‘let them alone; we must 
keep our: shots for the Jast extremity.” 

During this time the bear was watching Tiger, 
who had relinquished his hold, but remained ready to 
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act, offensively or defensively, as circumstances might 
require. 

My cousin now began to shout, in hopes that some 
of the other hunters might hear and come to the 
rescue; nor was he unsuccessful. In a short time 
the barking of dogs and loud cries announced an 
arrival When Mr. Bruin heard the noise, he 
began slowly to retreat into the thicket he had ap- 
peared from. We gave him a couple of shots as 
he retired, having previously called Tiger to our 
side. 

The huntsmen arrived knocked up with fatigue, 
and fearful that some calamity had occurred. 

““ Pepé, Pepé! where is Pepé?” cried my poor 
uncle, panting for breath, and covered with perspira- 
tion. 

“* Here we are, uncle,” I answered. 

‘¢ But are you unhurt °” 

“Yes, yes, uncle, all right.” 

“God be thanked! But tell me what has hap- 
pened !” 

‘¢'‘What has happened !” answered IT; “but for 
Francisco the bear would have kilied me.” 

‘* Mercy!” exclaimed all; “have you seen the 
bear ?” 

‘“‘ Ag closely as I now see you,” I replied. 

‘© And Francisco ?” 

At that moment we heard a shot, which siscesded 
from the thicket, and was followed by a fearful 
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howl. We all ran in the direction the sound came 
from, and beheld Francisco coolly reloading. 

‘‘T have wounded him, sure enough,” said he; “ if 
we follow him up he is ours.” 

‘““ But, gentlemen, it is already night,” interposed 
one of the party. 

<< What of that !” said Francisco, shouldering his 
rifle, and moving on. 

We all followed him, and observed that the snow 
was in many places stained with blood. 

‘‘ He is wounded,” said my uncle. ‘ Pepé,” con- 
tinued he, calling to me, ‘‘come and remain by my 
side.” 

‘¢ Let him come with me, uncle,” interposed my 
cousin, and taking my hand he pressed it affection- 
ately, saying at the same time, “before the bear 
touches a hair of your head, he shall have crushed 
me into a thousand pieces.” 

I returned his embrace, much affected by so un- 
equivocal a proof of his regard. 

In the meantime our companions got the dogs 
together, with the exception of poor Tiger, who, 
although much hurt, kept with Francisco and myself, 
and the whole party advanced, following up the track 
of the bear. Night had now closed in, but the re- 
flection of the snow made it less dark than it would 
otherwise have been. We continued moving on for 
nearly a league, when we arrived at a meadow almost 
surrounded by high rocks, like the arena of an am- 
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phitheatre ; there all traces of our friend suddenly 
ceased, which fact led us to suppose that he had his 
den in some cave or fissure in these rocks. We 
accordingly resolved to encamp for the night, making 
ourselves as comfortable as circumstances would admit 
of. A bonfire was soon made from some dry branches 
and fern, and having coupled the dogs, and taken 
something to satisfy the inward man, we lay our- 
selves down as best we could, taking care, however, 
to mount a sort of guard. Sleep soon overtook us, 
notwithstanding the severity of the night. 

It was scarcely daylight the next morning when 
we were all on the move, and employed in the 
search. We were soon able to discern fresh traces, 
and observed that they led toward the extreme end 
of this natural amphitheatre. On looking about we 
perceived, almost hidden by briars, the mouth of a 
cave at the foot of one of the highest rocks; and 
there were but little doubts that this was the haunt 
of ourenemy. On making a close examination, we 
found, to our joy, that this cave had but one outlet. 

A council of war was now held to consider the 
best measure to be taken to force the bear to leave his 
den ; and the proposition of Francisco was unanim- 
ously adopted. It was, that all the huntsmen should 
place themselves in and about the surrounding rocks, 
that the dogs should be let loose, and then that fag- 
gots of wood and fern should be collected, and being 
placed at the mouth of the cave, set fire to. 
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This plan having been decided on, no time was 
lost in carrying it out; we crowned the crags, and 
my cousin, armed with a sort of half-pike, crept cau- 
tiously to the entrance, and having set fire to the 
wood, promptly retired. 

My curiosity, and indeed that of everybody, was 
powerfully excited; all eyes were fixed intently on 
the faggots, from which presently arose flames and 
enormous volumes of smoke. Francisco and Tiger 
were both close beside me. Ten minutes elapsed be- 
fore anything occurred, and just as we were begin- 
ning to think we had made a mistake, we saw vast 
masses of burning wood dashed aside and flying about 
in all directions; in another instant the bear made 
his appearance; he rushed forth, uttering awful 
growls, and looking around him with eyes flashing 
vengeance and hatred. As soon as he saw the way 
in which he was surrounded his rage knew no 
bounds; he threw himself on the dogs, and a fierce 
and bloody fight followed. In a few minutes thir- 
teen of our twenty dogs were either killed or badly 
hurt, and the remainder were very glad to beat a 
retreat on receiving the least hint from the huntsmen 
to do so. 

When the dogs had left him, he was apparently 
spent with fatigue, his long tongue hanging out of his 
mouth like a bar of red hot iron. ‘All fire at 
once,” shouted my uncle, and in an instant five ballg 
were buried in his body. The bound he made on 
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finding himself wounded, astonished us all; standing 
erect on his hind legs, he glared around him for a 
moment, and then, grinding his teeth and uttering a 
frightful yell, he sprang forward, covered with gore 
‘and mire, towards the place where Francisco and I 
had placed ourselves. The hunters could not fire for 
fear of hitting us, nor was there time for them to 
afford any other assistance. 

The bear in the meantime had approached so near 
us that we could feel his breath warm to our faces. 
Our companions were horror-stricken. My poor 
uncle, although dreadfully alarmed for us, tried to 
encourage us with his shouts. __ | 

As for me, I trembled from head to foot. For 
consolation I looked in my cousin’s face; he kissed 
my forehead, and said, turning pale, but not losing 
for a moment his determined air, ‘“‘ Remember Rol- 
dan’s horn last night.” 

Flight was impossible; the monster had already 
advanced a paw towards Francisco, who, devoutly 
crossing himself, fired ! 

I closed my eyes. 

A cry cf joy was heard as the bear and Tiger, 
who had seized him by the throat, rolled together off 
the rock. 

Francis shouted an trrinzz of triumph, and leaping 
down, buried his knife in the throat of the animal. 

Three hours afterwards we entered the monastery, 
with our enemy tied across a mule’s back. Twenty 
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pounds of fat were extracted from his body, and his 
skin for many years has covered the bed of the Prior 
of Roncesvalles. 

Since-then my dreams have often been of Roldan’s 
horn, and I have always awakened from them trem- 
bling, and fancying myself in the embraces of a huge 
black bear. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tae day of our departure from Bayonne we rose 
with the lark, and prepared for the journey, as the 
diligence was to start at seven. With what cheer- 
fulness and freshness of feeling did we stow away 
our scanty wardrobe in a waterproof knapsack, not 
forgetting pens, paper, and a small screw inkstand, 
whose cold ebon contents were destined to be the 
means of warming and vivifying the mind, gentle 
reader, even as the black diamond doth the corporeal 
parts. Both are black and dirty, until imagination 
or the housemaid applies the fire, and then all is 
brightness, barring the smoke, or a reflective digres- 
sion like the present one. 

It is indeed a pleasant thing setting out upon a 
pedestrian ramble with health and buoyant spirits 
for companions. Oh! health, what are riches and 
power compared to thy blessings. Thy possessor 
hath little more to desire; he that hath thee not, 
lacks everything. Thou strewest the path to the 
grave with flowera, and yet how many abuse thy 
gifts. They esteem thee not, until thou art gone, 
never to return. 
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The cathedral. clock struck seven as we ensconced 
ourselves in the diligence by the side of Don Pablo, 
who had passed the night at the lodgings of a 
brother priest, a refugee like himself. 

If it had not been for the sake of enjoying the 
society of our old friend, we should hardly have 
coached it. We hate confinement, from a_three- 
decker to a tight shoe; and consider a crowded 
public vehicle an abomination. 

On the road we met some roughly built carts, 
drawn by oxen, carrying wood, fuel, bales of Spanish 
wool, and agricultural produce to Bayonne. They 
crept lazily along to the music of two solid timber 
wheels, which, unlubricated by grease, screached and 
groaned in discordant cadences, as if some unfor- 
tunate wretches were being broken upon them, or a 
score of wild cats were strung to their axles. The 
peasantry declare the oxen enjoy this horrible fal- 
setto, and draw all the more lustily under its in- 
vigorating influence. The latter assertion may have 
some truth in it, for perhaps these sharp sounds, 
which seemed to turn our blood to vinegar and set 
our teeth on edge, act as a sort of goad upon the 
animal’s nerves, as they did on ours. The aspect of 
the oxen was bucolic, grave and resigned, and with 
the small green boughs hanging over their shoulders 
and heads, to keep off the flies, they reminded us of 
those ancient Hellenic bas-reliefs representing a 
sacrifice going to the altar. A little further on we 
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encountered some fish girls of St. Jean de Luz 
hurrying to Bayonne with elastic steps. Although 
they carried heavy baskets of sardinas on their heads, 
and were bare-footed and scantily clad, they went 
on their way singing, chattering and laughing; 
graceful, despite patched, tucked-up petticoats, and 
the dust of a Jony journey. 
, As we advanced, the Pyrenees rose higher and 
whiter in the east, and before us the dark undulating 
mountains of Navarre and the Basque provinces, 
with their dim purple valleys, looked like some vast 
mysterious ocean, heaving up its mighty billows to 
the skies. To the right, about a stone’s throw from 
the road, lay the Atlantic ocean, glistening in the 
sunlight, skirted by the iron-bound coast of Can- 
tabria, stretching far away until it lost itself in the 
haze of the horizon, and on our left the mountain of 
La Rhune cast its huge shadow upon the landscape. 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s contain superb 
monuments, reared by a grateful country to the 
“memory of those who served her well; but La 
Rhune is the mighty tomb of the heroes of the 
43rd regiment, and a worthy one it is. Tet the 
worldling be laid amid the city’s hum, and the babe 
and the maiden beneath the willow; but the British 
soldier! what fitter spot can he have to sleep his 
last sleepin amid the solemn stillness of primeval 
nature, than the ground he conquered at the bayonet’s 
point? That wild heath-clad mountain, thought I, 
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contains the bones of my gallant countrymen, and it 
seemed at the moment as if the breeze came sighing 
down its side, and whispered in my ear, Sic transit ! 
sic transit ! whilst the never silent voice of the deep 
murmured in reply, gloria mundi ! 

I called Don Pablo’s attention to the spot, and 
told him how, on the 7th of October, 1813, Lord 
Wellington’s army surprised and defeated the 
French, by suddenly crossing the Bidassoa, and 
taking by assault their strong positions, which skilful 
engineers had been trying to render impregnable. 
One of the principal of these being La Rhune, which 
the 43rd carried with undaunted resolution, toiling 
up precipitous paths, and climbing crags under a 
destructive fire of musketry. 

The man of peace sighed after hearing my relation, 
and, crossing himself, repeated in an under tone a 
short prayer for the souls of the dead. 

The stoppage of the diligence at St. Jean de 
Luz brought our journey to an end for that day, and 
we gladly left it to explore the place. 

This ancient town is situated in a corner of the 
bay, sheltered on the north by the clayey heights 
of St. Barbe, and on the south by an isthmus of sand, 
at the extremity of which stands the fort of Socoa, 
consisting of a huge tower of heavy and massive 
architecture. Notwithstanding these natural defences 
against wind and water, the sea tyrannizes over 
everything. At a certain distance, the ocean seems to 
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overhang St. Jean de Luz, and its red-tiled roofs 
are, at times, half veiled by the spray of an angry 
surf, which appears rushing to the assault of the few 
feet of sand that still separate them from the sea. 
Everywhere are to be seen wide breaches, pitiless 
rents, the result of a progressive and obstinate 
invasion; one would declare that the insatiable sea 
had already taken possession of the devoted land, 
doomed to submit to its capricious tyranny. In 1778 
and 1781, the sea, irritated by the equinoctial gales 
which usually spend their fury on the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay, broke through the sheltering dykes, 
rushed impetuously up the Nivelle, and inundated 
the town, which the terrified inhabitants hastily 
abandoned. On the 5th, 6th, and 7th of February, 
1811, the sea urged .on by a fierce north-wester, 
carried away forty-five cubic yards from the massive 
stone quay on the side of Socoa, and twenty yards 
from the opposite extremity of St. Barb, destroyed 
and rooted up at the same time the greater part of a 
granite wall sixteen feet thick, only constructed a 
fortnight before, and ruined the soil, forming here 
and there enduring pools of water and heaps of 
sand. The inhabitants laboured to rescue from the 
insatiable element their houses, their fields, their 
city. They hastily rebuilt the demolished walls, 
and bulwarks were erected behind them; but the 
tempest, exhausted for a moment, recovered strength; 
the furious waves again advanced, and all the works 
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were carried away with @ violence still remembered 
in St. Jean de Luz. 

Science inclines to the belief that the ocean is 
gradually receding from the land, and the layers of 
shelly stones met with here and there in inland 
recesses, as well as marine fossils, encrusted in cliffs 
near the sea-shore, added to traditional proofs, sup- 
port this hypothesis. But, along the coast, from 
Bayonne to St. Jean de Luz, it cannot be held, 
——there the encroachments of the sea are manifest 
from year to year. 

The submarine shore of St. Jean de Luz is steep, 
and defended by sharp rocks at intervals, which 
offer a stout resistance to the waves. An obstinate 
struggle is continually going on between the invading 
waves and the conservative land. This contest may 
last for ages, but the sea must finally prevail, and 
wear away the rocks or overturn them; these will 
be gradually covered by the sands, and the waters 
rendered calm by the absence of opposition, will roll 
inwards. It is merely a question of time, and, 
perhaps, whilst other towns, now rejoicing in youth 
and strength, and far from the sea, but near other 
dangers, are doomed to pass away, this amphibious 
little port may endure, albeit built on the verge of 
destruction. . 

The town of St. Jean de Luz is little more than 
one long street, bordered by houses of unequal eleva- 
tion, with the pointed roofs and overbanging walls of 
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the last century. Little Gark shops, stocked with 
the necessaries of life, and cheap finery, occupy most 
_ of their basement stories; and here and there are 
a few tolerably sized buildings of recent construction ; 
but they seem cheerless and silent, although almost 
alt are inns. Narrow lanes branch off from the 
Grande Rue towards the sea-shore, or the Nivelle. 
The church, vast and lofty, resembles those of 
Guipuzcoa, with the exception of the three men’s 
galleries running round it, which we never saw on the 
other side of the frontier; black mats, scattered about, 
mark the reserved seats, and descend from genera- 
tion to generation. By the side of them stood here 
and there a slender wax taper, which the female 
devotees light during the masses for the dead, whilst 
they pray for the souls of their relatives in purgatory. 
It is the custom for the females, in this part of the 
Basque country, to attend divine service enveloped in 
black cloaks, with lace-fringed hoods, very similar to 
those worn at Cambo, so that on Sundays, the streets 
seem as if they were crowded with funeral mourners. 
Chairs are gradually being introduced in the churches, 
and we fear that the primitive mats, with their 
graceful kneeling occupants, will soon vanish. The 
high altar is enriched with finely carved columns and 
gilt statues, and, to judge by the general architec- 
ture, the edifice dates from the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

The mistress of the inn, where we put up, boasted 
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that Cardinal Mazarin slept at her house when he 
accompanied Louis XIV. to meet that monarch’s 
bride, the Infanta. Donna Maria Teresa; and we 
could not forbear smiling when she talked of these 
august bygones as if she had known them personally, 
—‘ such tricks hath strong imagination.” 

We were rewarded for the deference with which 
we listined to the chronological chatter of the good 
woman, by a promise that we should pass the night 
in the room his eminence occupied on the above 
occasion. On retiring to rest, we looked round the 
apartment with some interest; an old-fashioned bed- 
stead stood between two windows, and appeared 
sufficiently capacious to have accommodated not only 
the cardinal himself, but a whole conclave into the 
bargain. An awkward, repulsive-looking sofa, some 
leather-backed chairs, and an infirm old fauteuid, 
holding out its lean arms, as if imploring some one 
to take a seat, completed the upholstery arrange- 
ments. 

With old furniture, in an ancient apartment, and 
truffles for supper, was it possible to escape 


“The rarest dreams that e’er dull sleep 
Did mock sad fools withal ? ”’ 


Slumber soon closed our eyes, and then all sorts of 

phantoms rode rampant through our sensorium, over- 

turning coherency, and playing sad havoc with the 

reasoning powers. After being by the heels to the 
| : FS 
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keel of a transatlantic steamer, during its voyage 
across the ocean, through the air, we saw Cuba 
annexed to the United States by a chain of revolvers 
and bowie-knives: then, without feeling the least 
surprise at these phenomena, we found ourselves 
listening to the landlady singing, accompanied by 
Cardinal Mazarin on the guitar. At this moment, 
the Spanish bride of Louis XIV. glided into the 
room, and we immediately claimed her hand for a 
fandango. During the dance, she confidentially told 
us that she was Queen Christina, and not Maria 
Teresa, and that she was on her way to Madrid, 
with permission from the president of the French 
republic, to lock up Isabel II. in a convent, and 
make the Duchess de Montpensier Queen of Spain. 
“« Now, don’t tell Lord Palmerston, there’s a dear,” 
she whispered, pressing our hand affectionately, and, 
at the same time, pointing significantly to a poniard 
in her garter. At this moment, Louis XIV. thrust 
his head in at the door, holding the Pyrenees in one 
hand, whilst Prince Louis Napoleon slily peeped over 
his shoulder, and pointed a champagne bottle at Lord 
Normanby, whom he had caught napping upon 
Cardinal Mazarin’s bed. The grand monarch an- 
nounced, through a speaking trumpet, that the. 
Spanish consul at Bayonne demanded a fee of 100 
dollars for signing my passport, and that the sous- 
préfet had ordered me to pay that sum or return in 
the custody of two gendarmes. Sorely affrighted at 
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this terrible news, we were rushing to claim the pro- 
tection of our ambassador when Lerd Palmerston 
appeared. He seemed to comprehend everything at 
a glance, and snatching the Pyrenees from the 
French king’s grasp, gave him a terrible banging 
over the head with an inflated dispatch-bag ; then, 
evidently bent upon mischief, he went up to the 
princess we had been dancing with, now joined by 
General Narvaez, dressed in a cast-off uniform 
of Prince Louis Napoleon’s, and plumply told them 
he knew of all their tricks, and that the latter 
ought to be ashamed of wearing so many brilliant 
orders and decorations, whilst the poor bondholders 
were so vilely treated; he added something about an 
order for the payment of their dividends doing him 
more honour than all those he sported upon his breast. 
The ex-dictator answered with a thundering oath, 
and clapt his hand upon his sword, but, in an instant, 
the ex-foreign secretary tore the different orders 
from his coat, and jumping upon the table, cried, 
“ Who'll bid? who'll bid? going! going!” Stars, 
.medals, and crosses of gold, silver, enamel, and 
precious stones, blazed and‘scintillated as he held 
them up, and, politely bowing to their late owner, 
proceeded to dispose of them to the highest bidder. 
At last, half blinded by the glare of the gems, and 
deafened with the unearthly yells of Narvaez, as he: 
saw his cherished baubles disappear, we turned our 
eyes away and woke. The rays, not of diamonds, 
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but of an unclouded summer’s sun, streamed full upon 
eur face, and, in the shrill crowing of a cock beneath 
the window, we still seemed to hear the dissonant 
cries of the Duke of Valencia. 

The morning was yet in its infancy, and lay 
sleeping upon the fresh bosom of La Rhune in balmy 
loveliness when we left St. Jean de Luz. The coun- 
try assumed a bolder aspect as we approached the 
confines of France, and the eminences to the left 
of the road gradually swelled into a chain of lofty 
heath-clad downs, backed by rocky mountains, — 
evidently near connections of the Pyrenees. On 
the summit of one of the highest may still be seen 
the remains of an hermitage, and the scene of a 
singular occurrence. The following are the parti- 
culars of it, as related to me by an old peusant.— 
“Towards the close of the year 1795, a middle-aged 
man of commanding presence in the dress of a men- 
dicant friar, took up his abode in the hermitage, 
which had previously served as a winter shelter for 
the shepherds. At first the simple inhabitants of 
the surrounding country gazed with mingled curiosity, 
and distrust upon the new-comer, as he occasionally 
passed their cottages with slow steps and downcast 
eyes, Gradually he was discovered to be an expert 
leech, as well as a pious and discreet adviser, and 
before many months had elapsed, the melancholy re- 
cluse became an object of general regard and respect 
to a poor but grateful population. After passing the 
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day upon the plain among the peasantry, he retired 
to the mountain’s top, nor could any weather or 
persuasion prevail upon him to forego this weary 
and, perhaps, penitential journey. One morning, 
after he had been absent several days, some of his 
humble friends supposing he was ill, climbed the 
mountain, and found their benefactor dead and 
gashed with wounds. On his breast was a bloody 
piece of paper, inscribed in Spanish: *‘ This man is 
a murderer; | am the avenger.” The body was 
buried where it lay, and the hermitage became the 
solitary’s sepulchre.” Could it be that one so gentle 
and pious was actually worthy of such a death; and 
that the wild justice of the avenger had at: last 
struck him in solitude! What a fearful romance of 
real life was probably connected with his death, and 
buried in yonder lonely grave ! 

Just before arriving at Behobia, and from the 
summit of a hill forming one of a series of broad de- 
clivities, covered with a luxuriant vegetation of fern, 
the admiring eye embraces a wide panoramic land- 
scape, rich in its tints, its features, and its. historic 
recollections. At the bottom of a steep descent of 
the road, called the Croix de Bouquets, a glimpse is 
caught of the Bidassoa, and the white houses of 
Behobia. Yrun, on the other side of the river, dis- 
plays the massive spire of its fine old church, and 
its red-tiled houses; beyond, the mountain chains of 
Navarre and the Basque provinces rise one above 
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the other in rugged sierras, and interminable con- 
fusion; the chapel of San Marcial is seen on the 
left, erected at the top of a lofty tree-dotted mount 
in commemoration of the defeat of the French there 
in 18]3; and on the right, the shrine of our Lady 
of Guadaloupe (Nuestra Sefiora de Guadaloupe) is 
seen perched upon the heights of Aizquibel, which 
extend like a huge russet curtain along the coast 
from Fuentarabia to Passages, where they terminate 
in a precipice at the entrance of the harbour of that 
place. 

At Behobia, Don Pablo found a letter summoning 
him to Pampeluna on urgent business, so he went 
on in the diligence, and left us to proceed alone. 

The only practicable carriage-road into Spain from 
France, excepting the Perpignan one, runs through 
Behobia; and as travellers from all parts of Europe 
are constantly passing over it, this hamlet has be- 
come the principal police and custom-house station 
upon the extreme frontier of the Basses Pyrenees. 
It is full of gendarmes, douanters, and soldiers. 
Woe to the ill-fated wight who attempts entering 
France by Behobia with an irregular passport, or a 
few smuggled cigars; a trip on foot to Bayonne, 
between two grim gendarmes, with the chance of 
being crushed between their great jack-boots, or 
trodden under their horses’ hoofs, is likely to be the 
penalty of such imprudence. 

A long wooden bridge over the salmon-haunted 
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Bidassoa, connects la belle. France with Espania la 
hermosa. After getting our passport countersigned, 
we strolled over it, and half-way across stood with 
one foot in France, and the other in Spain. At 
the French extremity paced a sleek little red-legged 
sentry, a magnificent gendarme, all cocked hat, yel- 
low-ochre, and prussian blue, and a spruce douanier 
in a green coat and blue trowsers. ‘The trio were 
on duty watching the frontier, for times were: 
troublous in the Peninsula, and political adventurers, 
home-sick refugees, and vagabonds of various de- 
scriptions played at hide-and-seek with the French 
and Spanish police. 
_ One step more and we are in the Basque pro- 
vinces, a noble and romantic land, rarely visited by 
strangers, and imperfectly known even to the 
Spaniards themselves. Yet the capricious beauty 
of its scenery, the curious customs, immemorial pri- 
vileges, and hardy virtues of the race inhabiting its 
valleys and mountains, render this country well worth 
the investigation of those who can appreciate such 
things. But it is not the fashion to travel in the 
Basque provinces. So much the better; we shall 
not be bored with garrulous presumption, vulgar 
prejudices, opinionated ignorance, and purse-proud 
conceit; 10 a word, with people who get on pretty 
well at home, but who are terribly abroad on the 
Continent. | 
The “muy nobles y muy leales Senorias de Gui- 
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puzcoa, y Vizcaya,” as they call themselves, have 
for centuries preserved their dialect, customs, and 
municipal institutions intact; and whilst the rest 
of Spain submitted to the infidel yoke, the Bascon- 
gados drove them across the Ebro with retributive 
slaughter : 


“¢ All beside thy limpid waters, 
All beside thy sands so bright ; 
Moorish chiefs and Christian warriors 
Joined in fierce and mortal strife.” 


It is most probable that this singular people are a 
remnant of the aboriginal Iberians, who, borne back 
by successive invaders to the foot of the Pyrenees, 
were enabled to maintain themselves in the moun- 
tains against further aggression. Be this as it may, 
powerful nations have risen and fallen, and even 
their languages have became almost extinct, or, 
blended with other tongues, whilst the Bascongados 
are as they were two thousand years ago. Unfamed 
in history, or only known for their indomitable love 
of liberty, they remain unchanged as the hills which 
surround and protect them. How different was 
everything on the Spanish side of the river! Dark 
faces, black eyes, paper cigars and guitaring. Some 
gendarmes, or guardias civiles, were smoking and 
playing at cards in the shade; the corporal of the 
guard strummed a bolero upon a guitar, which to all 
appearance had seen good service, and two sol- 
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diers danced, singing as they did 20, the eiohowing 
refrain :— 


“La Virgin del Pilar dice, 
Que ne quiere ser francesa, 
Mas quiere ser capitana, 
De la tropa Aragonesa.” 


The men were clean and well-dressed. Whatever 
may be the faults of. General Narvaez, there can be 
no doubt of his being a good practical soldier, and 
devoted to his profession. He has done wonders for 
the Spanish army. After Espartero’s fall he found 
it disorganized, undisciplineg, and badly clothed; 
but by unceasing and costly efforts, and by placing 
young, well-educated men devoted to his party in 
the room of old officers who had acquired restless 
and insubordinate habits during the last twenty years 
of anarchy, he restored it to much of its ancient 
effectiveness. In days of yore, especially during the 
reigns of Charles V. and Philip I!., the Spanish 
infantry bore a high reputation in Europe. Com- 
posed of veterans trained in the wars of Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Low Countries, inured to fatigue, and 
animated by the recollection of past victories, they 
felt themselves invincible. They were, what Napo- 
leon’s Old Guard was before the fatal Russian cam- 
paign; and are now again almost equal to the best 
troops in the world. 

In some respects, however, the French soldier ig 
better off than the Spanish one. The discipline to 
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which he is subjected ‘is milder, and his food and 
pay are better. He is never struck at drill by his 
officers and sergeants as the Spaniard is; and carries 
a good percussion firelock, whilst the latter retains, 
with the exception of a few regiments, the old flint 
and steel Tower musket, of which about 100,000 
were sold to the Spanish government by our rulers 
during the Carlist war, and never paid for. The 
Spaniards prefer bright barrels; and rubbed off the 
browning of these constitutional keepsakes from Lord 
Palmerston to his dearly beloved Queen Christina, 
whose gratitude to hig, has hardly been commen- 
surate with the obligations he placed her under. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the said liberal pre- 
sents are used by that princess—the de facto sove- 
reign of Spain—to keep the people under the most 
despotic subjection. His lordship’s confiding gene- 
rosity, and well-meant, but injudicious efforts to 
confer upon Spain the blessings of constitutional 
liberty, have indeed met with an ungrateful return. 
The Spanish infantry soldier's dress consists of a 
dark green coat with short tails, bearing the castle 
and lion of Castile upon their extremities, and white 
facings; light blue trowsers and black gaiters in 
winter; ditto white ducks in summer. This is a 
decided improvement upon the pipe-clayed trowsers 
of our Guards, and the dusky red ones of the French. 
The very sight of the latter on a ey ae is 
enough to make one perspire. 
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Spanish soldiers are generally short, stout-limbed, 
and good marchers. Their patience under privation 
is proverbial; and even the harsh and sometimes 
brutal discipline which came into vogue with the 
advent of General Narvaez to power, has not over- 
come their docility. They are very steady under 
arms, and the unity of their volleys and well-sus- 
tained file-firing are astonishing, considering the in- 
feriority of their arms. 

With the exception of the cuirassiers and Queen 
Christina’s own regiment of lancers, the Spanish 
cavalry is neither well-dressed nor well-mounted. 
Its personnel is likewise second-rate. This last dis- 
advantage might be easily remedied by a judicious 
selection from the yearly contingents of conscripts. 
It seems made up of mere youths and badly-built men, 
-who can scarcely wield their enormous sabres, and 
look as if they would be momentarily extinguished 
by their ponderous helmets, which, somehow or an- 
other, reminded us of the frontispiece in the old edi- 
tion of the Castle of Otranto. The dull scarlet uni- 
form, turned up with bright orange, of the cuirassiers 
is in very bad taste. The uniform of Queen Chris- 
tina’s own lancers is white turned up with sky-blue, 
and that of the other cavalry corps, green. 

The artillery is of average efficiency, and the 
mountain-train merits attention. Its guns are of 
brass, and are carried upon the backs of magnificent 
mules. | 
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CHAPTER VII. 


We might have followed the high road to Yrun 
from the spot from whence the observations con- 
tained in the preceding chapter were made; but, 
having plenty of time, we determined upon walking 
across the country to Hendaya, where we arrived at 
noon, after a pleasant stroll of about a couple of miles. 
Its ruins frowning upon the half demolished battle- 
ments of Fuentarabia, on the opposite side of the 
Bidosoa, attest the fierceness of those border feuds 
which desolated the French and Spanish frontiers for’ 
centuries, and ultimately brought destruction upon 
both places. Their present aspect is that of two 
warriors mortally wounded in single combat, gazing 
sternly and despairingly upon each other. 

The final catastrophe occurred in 1793. The death 
of the noble-minded Louis the Sixteenth, after proving 
himself to be the liberal benefactor of his subjects, 
and conceding the demands of the revolutionists, filled 
Europe with indignant horror, and brought matters 
to a crisis. The French ambassador was ordered to 
leave England immediately, by the British cabinet, 
and a few days after, the French Convention declared 
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war against Great Britain, Spain, and Holland. The 
Spanish government, alarmed at the extent of the im- 
pending danger, shook off its ordinary apathy, and, 
by vigorous exertions, was able to concentrate two 
tolerably well-equipped armies on the Catalonian 
frontier, and the Bidassoa. Hostilities quickly fol- 
lowed these demonstrations. 

A little before daylight, on the 14th of April, 1794, 
the inhabitants of Hendaya were suddenly aroused 
from slumber by loud explosions. Already their 
houses were shattered and on fire, under a violent 
bombardment. A body of Spaniards, protected by 
the batteries of Fuenturabia had crossed the Bidassoa, 
and blown up the redoubt of Louis Quatorze. The 
work of destruction complete, the invaders leisurely 
retreated without much molestation from a column of 
French troops encamped close to the town, at a spot 
now marked by some rows of poplars. This attack 
was followed, on the Ist of May, by a more decisive 
one, when the French were driven from their posi- 
tions, with the loss of fifteen cannon. The few houses 
the shells of Fuentarabia had spared on the 14th of 
April, were burnt to the ground, includingthecelebrated 
liqueur manufactory. By the by, we verily believe 
that these same liqueurs are nothing but slow poisons, 
worthy of figuring in the deadly pharmacopeia of 
Catherine de Medici or Madame de Brinvilliers. 

Proceeding down a street of ruins, and white- 
washed houses of recent construction, we stept on 
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board the ferry-boat and examined the general ap- 
pearance of the place, whilst a lad pushed the punt 
over to the other side of the stream by means of a 
long pole. From the river, Hendaya presents a scene 
to the eye at once picturesque and singular. After 
glancing at the broad base of slaty rock on which it 
is seated, or rather has fallen, you behold on a grassy 
knoll, still called the Mount of Louis Quatorze, the 
ruins of a fort, a heap of stones covered with rank 
herbage, and moss-grown entablatures, friezes, and 
capitals, scattered here and there by the side of a 
fragment of a battlement still upright, and containing 
the arch of an embrasure. This is all that remains 
of the redoubt of Louis Quatorze, At a little dis- 
tance is a wilderness of dilapidated mansions, of mas- 
sive stone walls tapestried with ivy, of fragments of 
masonry, of arches and gable-ends tottering to their 
fall. The town, in fact, is a confused jumble of archi- 
tectural rubbish, in the midst of which are evident, 
the remains of former prosperity; and all this is 
grouped together in such a picturesque manner, that 
one seems to behold one of those scenes of artificial 
ruins which are introduced with such effect in theatres, 
and often adorn English pleasure grounds. A few 
straggling houses now constitute the village of Hen- 
daya, and these cheerful whitewashed buildings, 
adorned with bowers and gardens, have a strange but 
pleasing effect in the midst of such utter destruction. 
The church stands alone upon some rising ground, in 
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a small place formed of two auberges, and a stone 
wall for playing fives, the favourite game of the 
Basques. It isa large, but simply built, edifice, and 
contains some curious specimens of old tapestry. 

In about ten minutes the punt grounded upon the 
-gands, close to a strong stockade driven into them at 
the base of the hill from which Fuentarabia rises, in 
the slape of an irregular cone, having for its apex the 
fine tower of its church. Jumping on shore, we pro- 
ceeded to the town by a narrow path, leading over 
some dilapidated bastions; one of which was covered 
with a crop of Indian corn. We had not, however, 
gone many steps, when a gruff voice called on us to 
stop, and presently a Spanish guardia civil, or gen- 
darme, and acarabinero came up. One was yawning, 
and the other rubbing his eyes, as if they had been 
indulging in a stesta. After civilly examining our 
passport and knapsack, they permitted us to proceed. 
Both were clean, and dressed in smart uniforms, 
which is not surprising, considering that the Spanish 
government sacrifices everything to the army. 

A more direct approach to Fuentarabia lay 
through the Alameda—a public walk planted with 
trees—and the remains of the gate of Santa Maria, 
situated between two dilapidated curtains of hewn 
granite, the detached blocks of which have rolled 
into the grass-grown moat, and are converted into. 
lime by the neighbouring farmers on the payment of 
a small sum to the municipality. We entered the 
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town close to the church, at the end of the steep 
Calle Mayor, or High Street, which leads direct 
from the gate of Santa Maria, by a narrow passage 
between two lofty stone-houses. They were mere 
shells, nothing remaining of their former grandeur 
but the bare rafters, which once supported the floors, 
and fragments of the broad staircase, hanging to- 
gether as if they were about to topple down every 
instant. The carved stone-windows were sashless 
and windowless, and looked as grim and as dark as 
the eyeless sockets of a skull. Another of these 
architectural skeletons, with its massive wall chipped 
all over by cannon-balls, rose cheerless and gaunt on 
the opposite side of the street. It was the palace of 
the Counts of Torre Alto, and shared the fate of 
the fortifications and principal buildings of Fuenta- 
rabia, when citizen Garrey, national representative, 
and General Lamarque, then a captain of grenadiers, 
avenged the desolation of Hendaya, by surprising 
Fuentarabia at the head of five hundred men, in 
1794, There were about seven hundred Spaniards 
in the citadel at the time, and it was well armed with 
heavy artillery; but the report the French spread 
that they preceded a large army, disheartened the 
besieged. The republican force took up a position 
on the heights of Guadaloupe, and summoned the 
place. Two Capuchin monks, on being consulted 
by the governor, —at that time the Spanish priest- 
hood meddled with everything, as the priests do in 
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Ireland now,—recommended resistance, and the de- 
bate at the council of war was spun out to such a 
length by diversity of opinions, that at length La- 
marque, who had been sent from the French camp to 
negotiate terms, grew impatient and returned to 
Garrey. He soon came back, however, with a second 
message, only allowing the Spaniards half an hour 
for further deliberation, and an intimation, that 
after the expiration of the specified time, no quarter 
would be given, even to priests. The Capuchinos 
had no desire to become martyrs, and being unable 
to deliver Fuentarabia by a miracle, they no longer 
opposed its surrender. The shells of the French, 
and their attempts to blow up the adamantine forti- 
fications, have done as much harm to the place as the 
artillery of General Caro did to Hendaya the pre- 
ceding year. Since that period neither town has 
risen from its ruins, notwithstanding the military 
importance and commercial advantages of their 
position. 

Fuentarabia underwent another siege in 1762, 
when the following curious illustration of the point 
of honour occurred. The town being closely in- 
vested by a French army and summoned to sur- 
render, the governor held a council of war, at which 
it was agreed to surrender at discretion, as there 
were no hopes of relief. The garrison, consisting of 
nine thousand men, were required to lay down their 
arms, and become prisoners of war; but this was 
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rejected with indignation by a regiment of the Irish 
Brigade, who unanimously declared that they never 
would deliver up their arms to an enemy. This 
demur being intimated to the French general, he 
consented to permit the regiment to march out with 
two pieces of cannon, their arms, drums beating 
and colours flying, and to pass into the interior of 
Spain. The remainder of the garrison became pri- 
soners of war. The King of Spain was so delighted 
with this instance of a high sense of honour, that 
he presented a gold medal to each of the officers, 
with an inscription commemorative of the event, and 
a new suit of uniform to each of the privates. 

Being desirous of taking “ our ease,” we politely 
begged one of the dozen bare-footed urchins who 
stood admiring the estrangero, to conduct us to a 
posada, or inn. The idea of gaining a few cuartos 
lighted up the lad’s sun-burnt face, and he quickly 
led us through the ground-floor of the Town House 
into a dark narrow street of tall old houses, one 
side of which was formed by the backs of those of 
the Calle Mayor. The inn formed one of the oppo- 
site tenements. The first room we entered was the 
kitchen ; the liquid notes of a boiling puchero before 
the logs on the hearth, and the cheerful music of a 
frying-pan in full fizz, joined to the treble of the 
revolving spit, formed a concert which found a sym- 
pathetic echo in the vacuum caused by a long fast. 

During dinner we discovered that five days would 
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elapse before the fétes commenced. This was rather 
a disappointment, but we consoled ourselves with the 
reflection that an excursion might be made in the 
mean time to St. Sebastian, Passages, and the Con- 
vent of Loyola, the birth-place of St. Ignatius, the 
founder of the Order of Jesus. The church of 
Fuentarabia is a huge mass of finely cut stone, 
surmounted by a steeple and belfry of elaborate ar- 
chitecture, which towering above the surrounding 
buildings, forms a striking feature in the landscape, 
and seldom fails to attract the attention of travellers 
as they pass on the Madrid road about a couple of 
miles distant. The interior is of noble proportions ; 
it is divided into three aisles by two rows of columns, 
from which springs the roof in graceful curves. 
When our eyes became accustomed to the ‘ dim 
religious light” that struggled through a few small 
high placed windows, we observed a number of 
shrines dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and other 
saints, in niches or small chapels along the walls, 
richly ornamented and sculptured in gilt weod. The 
figure of our Lady of the Pains (Nuestra Sefiora de 
las Dolores) was exquisitely developed ; her heart 
was transfixed with a sword, and an expression of 
extreme anguish dwelt upon her features. At the 
back of the high altar, to which you ascend by a 
broad flight of steps, rises the retablo, a lofty screen, 
which in most Spanish churches is one mass of gilt 


carved work, generally crowned with a Holy Rood, 
Gc 2 
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or the representation of our Saviour upon the cross, 
having the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph by his 
side. Scant was the gold leaf that glittered on the 
retablo of the church of Fuentarabia; but what we 
considered more interesting, was its numerous oak 
compartments, representing in elaborate carvings the 
history of Christ. The execution of these alto- 
relievos was masterly ; they must have been very 
ancient, for parts of them crumbled to dust beneath 
our touch. At the foot of the High Altar stood two 
banners, emblazoned with the arms of the ‘“ Muy 
noble y muy leal ciudad de Fuenterrabia,” (the very 
noble and very loyal city of Fuentarabia), and of 
the province of Guipuzcoa: those of the former are, 
an angel holding a key, a whale and two mermaids, 
and a castle between two stars. 

This poetical escutcheon was bestowed upon the 
place by Philip the Fourth in 1638, to commemorate 
a naval victory gained at that period off Fuentarabia 
by the Admiral of Castile over the French com- 
manded by the Prince de Conde. 

The arms of Guipuzcoa, likewise, owe their origin to 
a triumph over the French. Here is a translation of 
the curious old State Paper, granting a coat-of-arms 
to that province :— 


‘‘ Dotia Juana, by the Grace of God, Queen of Cas- 
tile, of Leon, of Granada, of 'Toledo, of Galicia, of Se- 
ville, of Cordova, of Murcia, of Jaen, of Algeciras, of 
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Gibraltar, of the Canary Islands, the Indies, and regions 
of the ocean, Princess of Arragon, of the Two Sici- 
lies, of Jerusalem, of Navarre, Archduchess of Austria, 
Duchess of Burgundy, and of Brabant, Countess of 
Flanders, and of Tirol, Senora of Biscay, and of Mo- 
lina Inasmuch as it is notorious and public to me 
and every one, that in the month of December of 
last year, 1512, at the time that the army of the 
French, in which there were many Germans, and 
men of other nations, besieged the city of Pampe- 
luna in our country of Navarre, the noble inhabitants 
and dwellers of my noble and very loyal province of 
Guipuzcoa, who at that time were on land, although 
the greater portion of the fighting-men of the said 
province were employed out of it in my service, espe- 
cially in two fleets, one belonging to me, and the 
other to the English, which we ordgred to be pro- 
vided, as well as in other fleets, and on land, boldly 
rose in arms and sallied forth against the said French, 
whom they found at the spot called Velote and Eli- 
zondo in the said kingdom of Navarre, where they 
valorously fought with them, routing and killing 
many, and taking by force of arms all their artillery, 
composed of twelve cannon, which were battering and 
combating the said town of Pampeluna, whence the 
said Guipuzcoanos carried them at their own cost, 
and delivered them up to the Duke of Alva, our Cap- 
tain-General, who wus there in order that this artil- 
lery which at first offended him, and was planted 
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against the said town, should for the future serve in 
his and its favour, and remain as it does for us and for 
our service. And as it is meet that the memory of 
such a signal service should be perpetuated amongst 
the other honours and grants the said province has 
merited, let it quarter the aforementioned twelve 
pieces of artillery with its present arms, consisting of 
a king, seated upon the sea with a sword in his 
ea i 

After enumerating the pains and penalties to be 
inflicted upon those who do not render to the pro- 
vince of Guipuzcoa the honours conferred upon it by 
the above royal decree, it thus concludes :— 

‘** Given in the town of Medina del Campo, 28th of 
Feb. in the ycar of the birth of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, 1513. . 
(Signed) To ex Rey.” 


This document is translated from a rare old work 
entitled ‘“‘ Nueva Recopilacion de los Fueros, Privi- 
legios Buenos Usos y Costumbres, Leyes y Ordi- 
nanzas de la muy Noble y muy Leal, Provincia de 
Guipuzcoa.— Impresa en Tolosa por Benardo de 
Ugarte, Impresor de la misma Provincia.” 

From the altar we proceeded to the vestry or 
sacristia. It is a large cheerfal apartment, filled up 
on one side with immense wardrobes containing the 
costly gold and silyered embroidered stoles and copes 
of the parochial priests. . 
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The only window of this apartment opens upon a 
small iron balcony, commanding a magnificent view 
of the Bay of Biscay, the French coast as far as 
Bayonne, the frontier only a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, and the surrounding country. The Bidassoa, 
emerging brightly from a deep mountain-gorge, bathes 
the Isle of Pheasants, where a wedding-ring formed 
the first link of the chain with which Louis the Four- 
teenth destined to manacle Spanish independence, 
and where Velasquez lost his life by an ague whilst 
prostituting his genius in fitting up the Hall of Con- 
ference. Rippling past this historical spot, from which 
it daily carries a few inches of the soil, the river 
spreads out its waters, and wandering through maize 
fields and gardens, forms numerous channels in the 
broad sands between Fuentarabia and Hendaya, until 
it falls into the sea at Cape Figueras, where a ruined 
castle built by the Emperor Charles the Fifth to de- 
fend the entrance, frowns upon the restless waters 
from its parent rock. 

Beneath us lay like a map the boundaries of 
Spain and France, marked by the shallow Bidassoa 
as it flooded the broad yellow sands with the rising 
tide. The calm Atlantic and azure mountains on 
our right and left, the clearness of the atmosphere, 
the repose in which everything was wrapt, were deli- 
cious. Reclining upon a stone-bench we gazed and 
mused, for the scene was replete with historic asso- 
ciations, and had been the theatre of spirit-stirring 
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events. Visions of the past, kingly shadows, forms 
of royal dames, princes, and belted knights, rose and 
departed before us. First comes Francis, valiant in 
fight, plausible in speech, but false at heart. The 
first instalment of his ransom has been paid, and he 
only awaits in Fuentarabia the arrival of his hostage 
sons, the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans, to 
return to his beloved France. The sun sinking be- 
hind the hills of Spain gilds with tints of fire the old 
ramparts and houses of Fuentarabia. Behold how 
dark and cold is the Bidassoa towards the Spanish 
shore—how glittering the portion belonging to France 
—types of the two nations. 

Two richly caparisoned barges pause a moment side 
by side on the sleeping waters, and Francis embraces 
his boys for the last time. A culverin from the 
donjon of Fuentarabia is answered by another from 
Hendaya, accompanied by cheers; and the unfurling 
of the royal flag of France proclaims the King ts free. 
"lhe stalwart rowers dash their oars into the stream ; 
the Spanish boat glides into the shade; and the 
monarch, swiftly borne from it, emerges into the sun- 
shine. Such were the fortunes of either party ; the 
latter leaving a cheerless prison for liberty, and all 
the splendour of power,—the former departing from 
home, parents, and friends, for captivity in a strange 
land. One hundred and thirty years have fled 
since the above events took place. The actors in 
them have disappeared from the scene. But look ! 
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we are about to witness another episode of the 
histories of France and Spain— of Gallic perfidy 
and Iberian credulity. Yonder collection of gravel 
and herb, in the middle of the Bidassoa, grows 
larger and larger, and we see the Isle of Pheasants as 
it was in 1660. Two superb pavilions of damask 
and cloth of gold, surmounted by the standards of 
France and Spain spring gracefully from the sward, 
which, covered with costly carpets, to the water's 
edge, yields to the arrogant tread of the glittering 
retinue of Cardinal Mazarin and Louis de Haro, the 
royal commissioners charged with negotiating the 
marriage of Louis the Fourteenth with the daughter 
of Philip. The shores of the river are lined with 
French and Spanish men-at-arms, thousands of spec- 
tators press upon their serried ranks, and the fires of 
the feuds and the antipathies of centuries flash from 
their eyes and darken their brows. These royal ma- 
trimonial projects find no favour in their sight. Smiles 
of welcome brighten the astute face of the Italian 
churchman, and words of love and peace fall from his 
thin lips, as he courteously addresses the Spanish re- 
presentatives. But his heart is full of deceit, and the 
head which so gracefully bows to the salutations of 
the Castilian grandees, is plotting against their coun- 
try’s independence by means of those ill-omened 
nuptials. 

The lapse of two centuries brings on the hour of 


retribution. Napoleon, seated like the genius of 
a 5 
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destruction upon the ruins of the Bourbon’s throne, 
tempts Charles the Fourth to join him in the partition 
of Portugal. The unworthy descendant of the Grand 
Monarque falls into the snare, and the iniquitous 
treaty of Fontainbleau avenges the Family Compact. 
But the gallant peasantry of Spain rise fiercely against 
Gallic aggression, whilst their degenerate nobles wel- 
come the usurper to Madrid. Column after column 
crosses the Bidassoa. They cry, ‘ Vive la France!” 
“ Vive Napoleon!” and press on to conquer Spain, 
and realize the darling dream of Louis the Fourteenth, 
-——a dream that still haunts the imagination of French 
statesmen. It might serve as an extra scene to Hol- 
bein’s * Dance of Death,” for the King of Terrors 
leads them to destruction, and 350,000 of these war- 
riors are doomed to leave their bones bleaching upon 
arid plains and desolate sierras. The war-cry of the 
patriots finds an echo in every bosom ; but their ill- 
armed hosts recoil before the French legions, until 
the genius of Wellington and the steady valour of 
his troops turn the tide of victory, and the foe is borne 
violently back across the Pyrenees. And now the 
torrent of war vengefully bursts into France, and 
rushes over the barriers Soult opposes to it. The 
sands beneath us are suddenly covered with the allied 
battalions; they wade the ford and gain the French 
territory. The hurrahs of Lord Aylmer’s brigade 
come faintly on our ear, blended with the roar of 
artillery and the rattle of musketry. They strive to 
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mount the hills between Hendaya and the Croix de 
Bouquets, upon the high road. The attack is well 
sustained—the defence tenacious. How many fall 
wounded, dead, and in mortal agony ; but how many 
more press onwards with levelled bayonets and stern 
determination. The German Legion is shattered and 
repulsed from the Croix de Bouquets, the key of the 
enemy's position; troops are brought up in desperate 
haste; the crisis is come; terrible and awful moment! 
Thank Heaven! the brave 9th arrive at a swinging 
pace; they cheer, and storm the fatal height. It is 
won, as Alton with the Light Brigade forced the 
French entrenchments at Vera. The day is gained, 
and anon night throws her sable pall over the scene of 
carnage. The unscathed sleep, the wounded writhe 
in pain, and the dead find oblivion in their shallow 
graves. 


Almost touching the church of Fuentarabia, and 
forming one side of an irregular plaza or square, 
open towards the sea, stands the citadel, a huge 
old building, partly constructed by Sancho, king 
of Navarre, and afterwards enlarged and strength- 
ened by the Emperor Charles the Fifth. It is a 
square edifice, four stories high. The walls are as 
thick as those of the Tower of London, and the roof, 
composed of three layers of granite blocks upon arches 
five feet thick at the crown, is bomb-proof, and capa- 
ble, like the casemated barracks beneath, of support- 
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ing the heaviest artillery. It is disfigured by an 
unsightly pent-house of tiles, hastily constructed, 
“like some patched dog-hole eked with ends of wall,” 
by the Christinos, to shelter them from the inclemency 
of the weather, when they kept *‘ watch and ward” 
there, with four cannon, during the Carlist war, 

This keep is all that remains of the magnificent 
castle Charles the Fifth erected in 1518, and but for 
the rock-like solidity of the masonry, it would have 
shared the fate of the surrounding fortifications. 
From the roof, facing the Bay of Biscay, distant 
not more than half a mile, we descended by a flight 
of steps to a small ruined bastion, covered with ivy 
and weed, of luxuriant growth, waving mournfully in 
the sea breeze, where erst the proud banner of Castile 
flouted the French marches. Between this outwork 
aud the citadel is the site of the governor’s apartments, 
a yawning chasm of four dark and mouldering walls 
still bearing the marks where the rafters of each story 
fitted into them. It was here that Francis the First 
remained whilst the payment of his ransom was being 
negotiated. 

A shrivelled old man, buttoned to the chin, in a 
threadbare military coat, apparently to conceal the 
absence of a shirt, and looking as one might suppose 
a mummy would in uniform, acted as our cicerone. 
He was a native of Andalucia, and had resided thirty 
yeurs in this dreary pile as fort-adjutant. In a shel- 
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tered corner of one of the ruined bastions were a few 
stunted cabbages and onions. 

‘I like vegetables,” said he, with a sickly smile, as 
we glanced at his withered kitchen-garden. Yes, 
thought we, when you can get nothing better; and 
to judge by his spare figure and hollow cheeks, that 
“something better” seldom came. Being on the half- 
pay list, his miserable pittance was in arrears, and 
a gloomy casemate served him and his wife for a 
lodging. Slipping a piece of money into the hand of 
the neglected veteran, we were about to depart, when 
the moans of a person in suffering arrested our at- 
tention. 

‘* Mi pobre esposa!™” ejaculated the man, hastening 
up a dark corridor. We followed, and met him sup- 
porting an elderly female, looking the incarnation of 
famine. We found that the poor creature earned a 
scanty livelihood as a washerwoman, and on that 
morning had gone fasting to the fountain, remaining 
up to her knees in the water, until, what with cold 
and hunger, nature became exhausted. As a basin of 
soup seemed the best remedy, we procured one, and 
had the pleasure of seeing it produce a favourable 
reaction. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Fuentarasta is still fenced in by its dilapidated 
fortifications, dry ditch, and grassy ramparts. Here 
and there lofty portions of the former remain stand- 
ing in a perfect state of preservation, bidding defiance 
to the destructive efforts of time and man. But oft- 
recurring gaps filled up with rubbish, and the shells of 
noble proportioned mansions, their entrance-halls car- 
peted with a rank vegetation, and their carefully 
sculptured escutcheons and window-sills fringed with 
wild wall-flowers and weeds, showed that the glory of 
Fuentarabia had departed. Not a soul was to be 
seen, and a profound silence reigned around, 80 so- 
lemn, so hushed, that we involuntarily sighed ; for 
what solitude can equal the loneliness of deserted 
places whilome instinct with life and animation. In 
the desert—floating down a mighty unexplored river, 
or, treading the Gothic gloom of a primeval forest, we 
walk as it were hand-in-hand with the genius of Soli- 
tude, and do homage to her gloomy charms amid her 
favorite haunts. But suddenly to encounter her 
brooding in thrilling silence over the streets of a de- 
serted town, or, beckoning to her sister Ruin from 
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baronial hall or monkish cloister, to meet her thus, 
we say, startles and saddens the reflective mind. 

Fuentarabia lays claim to great antiquity. Ac- 
cording tv popular tradition it was founded by the 
Gothic King Ricardo, and fortified by Wamba. From 
the earliest periods it seems to have been doomed to 
suffer from wars and sieges. The Romans, the Nor- 
mans, the English, and the French, have successively 
done their best to destroy it; and the crumbling, but 
once superb fortifications, overthrown to their very 
foundations, and the remains of the water-defences, 
of which nothing now is to be seen but a few muddy 
ditches, bear witness to its former strength, and the 
determined spirit of demolition which animated the 
French in their last attack. 

Even in the nineteenth century war has not spared 
Fuentarabia. In 1837, British war-steamers left 
the marks of their cannon-balls and bombs upon its 
walls. 

The Romans called the place Fons Rapidus, because 
it stood upon the swift Bidassoa; and it has since 
been corrupted to Fuentarabia by the Spaniards, a 
name embalmed in the memories of Englishmen by 
the divine genius of one of our greatest poets, and 
famous for the defeat of one of our smallest generals ; 
for here Milton somewhat ungeographically placed 
the “* dolorous rout "— 


“When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia.” 
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and here the gallant Member for Westminster met 
with his ‘* dolorous rout.” 

On the other side of the town, which we reached 
by following the course of the ramparts, and beneath 
a path leading to the beach between the ruins of the 
sea curtain’s extreme angle and a ravelin, lie two 
huge fragments, the former in the sea. 

A short distance off, on the verge of the extensive 
sands, is a bright slip of verdure, a sort of oasis, kept 
as closely mown as an English lawn by the Atlantic 
north-westers. It is covered with two rows of old 
lath-and-plaster houses, with wooden balconies run- 
ning along their fronts beneath broad overhanging 
eaves. This is the suburb of La Magdelena. It 
is entirely inhabited by fishermen and their families. 
We did not stop long to inspect it, for the stench 
that exhaled from several stagnant drains, and heaps 
of decomposed fish and seaweed, compelled us to beat 
a rapid retreat, thinking, as we did so, what a pity it 
was that such a pretty place should be so filthy. 

On returning to the inn we joined the family circle 
of the hostess to wile away “that tedious half hour 
which precedes dinner. The party consisted of that 
worthy dame’s niece, a buxom paisana from Tolosa ; 
the young lady's novio, or lover; a fat respectable 
arriero from Saragossa in quest of fresh fish to sell 
there, and an old soldier, who was introduced to us 
as Don Rufo, un partente de la familia. His face was 
expressive of hard service, and a pleasant, kind of 
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grotesque ugliness, partly caused by a Carlist bullet 
which had considerately passed through both cheeks 
without touching tooth or jaw, leaving as a souvenir 
of its visit two dimples rather larger than those of the 
lovely Lady —-—~—— or Miss Indeed, they 
were capacious enough to engulf all the comeliness 
ever contained in the “ Book of Beauty,” or, any 
human face divine. In other respects dame Nature 
had anticipated that virago Bellona in her work of 
defacement, and made this countenance triangular 
and motley, cracked and tawny as an old title-deed, 
and scribbled it all over with wrinkles. Time had 
written the veteran’s age upon it in a running hand. 
From between protruding cheek-bones sprouted a 
pugnacious little nose, turning contemptuously from 
the features below it in station and apparently affect- 
ing the society of a brace of high-born diminutive 
eyes, which looked down somewhat superciliously 
upon the parvenu snout in question as if they wished 
to snub it. Ordinary uureflecting mortals call nasal 
organs of a like conformation ‘‘turn-ups,” but philo- 
sophers Jike Lord Brougham, or Dr. Lardner, would 
probably have termed it “ an upstart nose,” as truly 
it was in one point of view. But the neighbouring 
mouth was the leading member of these facial repre- 
sentatives. It never opened, we opine, to give egress 
to words, or ingress to food without creating a sensa- 
tion of wondering awe among the beholders of its 
intense hideousness—it was so monstrous, its teeth 
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were so black and craggy, its moustache so coarse 
and bushy. And when at times Don Rufo withdrew 
the paper cigar from his lips and puffed forth a cloud 
of smoke, we were struck by its resemblance to the 
crater of a volcano overgrown with brushwood, and in 
a state of combustion. This delectable mortal seemed 
to be on very good terms with himself, and was, more- 
over, as pleasant a fellow as one might meet in a 
day’s march. There are certain countenances which 
impress themselves upon the memory as much by 
their ugliness as others do by their beauty. Such 
was that of Don Rufo. Pardon us, then, gentle 
reader, if we have been tempted to sketch it here 
under the influence of such a peculiar fascination. 

‘¢ Ah, Seifior,” replied he, to an observation of ours 
upon the improved condition of the Spanish soldier ; 
“ten years ago we were differently treated, and 
often hit upon strange contrivances to appease our 
hunger.” 

‘¢ Rufo,” chimed in the hostess, “do tell this 
cabellero the story about the smuggled meat.” 

“TI was just going to do so, Paquita,” answered 
our valtente with a comical smile. 

“Well, Senor,” continued he, “it is about eleven 
years since that the occurrence in question took 
place. The gates of St. Sebastian had just been 
opened, and the outside sentries planted, when two 
soldiers crossed the drawbridge, and directed their 
steps towards the Campo Santo (burial ground). 
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The elder of them was your humble servant. I 
then wore the galons of a corporal in the Infanta’s 
regiment. My companion was a dumpy olive-com- 
plexioned conscript from Galicia; and, like most re- 
cruits, preferred double rations to double drill. But 
although he possessed sense enough to appreciate 
good rations, his face could hardly be said to 
wear a rational expression, except when eating and 
drinking were alluded to: then his dull features 
lighted up with all the instinct of a turnspit, and he 
looked as intelligent as—as— ” 

Here Don Ruto. seemed at a loss for a comparison, 
and we added— 

“As an alderman ruminating over a morsel of 
turtle fat.” 

“$7, st, as an alderman,” he went on quite satis- 
fied with our illustration, although he did not under- 
stand it. 

“¢ Caramba, cried my comrade, after walking a few 
paces in gloomy silence; ‘it is a shame ; nothing but 
bad vegetables and mildewed salt fish day after day. I 
have been dreaming of tripe and kidneys all night 
long ;’ and here he drew a sigh which came both from 
the flesh and the spirit, for it was redolent of the 
Spanish soldier’s usual mornitg dram of anis and aguar- 
dvente, whilst his aspirations were for beef and mut- 
ton; ‘ there is not even a cat left to stew ; and what 
is worse, Sergeant Garcia tells me that Pepa of the 
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_brandy-shop has complained to the Colonel because 
we made a guisado (stew) of her tabby.’ ” 

Here Don Rufo seeing us give an incredulous and 
disgustful shake of the head observed with a mali- 
cious smile, that anybody who had served in Spain 
during the Carlist war would bear witness that feline 
stews were favourite dishes amongst Spanish soldiers, 
who chased the one-tailed cat with the same eagerness 
as the men of the British Legion tried to avoid the 
nine-tailed one. After this well-merited cut at the 
inhuman discipline of certain martinets in that ill-used 
corps he continued— 

‘This reflection seemed somewhat to disquiet the 
Galliego, and he proceeded in silence fur a few mi- 
nutes, but soon recommenced grumbling something 
after this fashion: ‘ Don’t you think it is all the fault 
of the corporation, Corporal Rufo? It sells the con- 
tract to the butchers, and then deuce a bit of meat, 
except their own, is allowed to pass the gates, so of 
course beef is riz and... ° 

*¢* That makes you so chop-fallen, eh, my ravenous 
little recruit ?? added I. He laughed and asked me 
if I was hungry, and should like a blow out of good 
mutton. I was hungry, and had no objection toa 
good meal. I told him so. 

‘“«¢ Then, said he, ‘ we will manage it.’ 

‘“‘ And forthwith he innparted an ingenious trick to 
me. We hastened to dig poor Pepito’s grave. Na- 
yarre wine and ambition did his business. He drank 
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too much of the former, and was caught by the bull, 
whilst trying to show off in the Plaza. Ah, Sehor, 
Navarre wine is as treacherous as the Carlists of that 
confounded break-neck province; like them it con- 
ceals its strength until suddenly you find yourself in 
the power of the enemy—that is to say, very drunk, 
or a prisoner. Such alimentary conversations as the 
above, Sefior, were not uncommon at that time 
among Spanish soldiers, whose carnivoracity ill-ac- 
corded with scanty salt rations and irregular pay ; 
and it may truly be said that they often felt the 
temptations of the flesh, when, marching past the 
market-place to drill with full knapsacks and empty 
stomachs, they beheld and longed to appropriate the 
choice cuts which hung over the butchers’ stalls. 

‘* Well, on the afternoon of the above day, a small 
party of soldiers, bearing a bier, preceded by a priest 
and a boy in scarlet, carrying a cross, slowly left the 
church of San Vizente, in St. Sebastian. The de- 
tachment was commanded by myself, and the Galliego 
recruit marched by my side. When clear of the 
town and the public gaze, the procession quickened 
its pace, and soon arrived at poor Pepito’s last rest- 
ing-place, where he was laid coffinless, according to 
the custom in Spain for the poor. The priest 
mumbled a few words, the earth was shovelled in 
with careless haste, and we left the spot. The priest 
and the boy returned alone. 


“Making a slight detour, we entered a farm- 
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house with the now empty bier, which was speedily 
converted into a portable larder, by filling it with 
the carcase of a sheep; it had died of old age, I 
believe, for it only cost fourteen reals, and was as 
tough as a cartridge-pouch. We hastened with it to 
St. Sebastian, passed the gates unsearched—for who 
would have thought of examining a bier for smuggled 
meat—and had a regular jollification in our barrack- 
room, Cada uno a su gusto.” 

After complimenting Don Rufo upon the pleasant 
manner in which he told his story, we wished him 
good-night, and ‘so to supper,” as Pepys says. 

The next morning, after due cogitation over a cup 
of chocolate and a meditative cigar, we determined 
upon setting out at once for Yrun and Loyola, taking 
St. Sebastian and Passages en route, to wile away 
the time until the commencement of the fétes. 

The road from Fuentarabia to the former place 
runs through a fertile delta, mtersected with innu- 
merable dykes, branching off from the Bidassoa, 
which supply the surrounding farms with a capital 
saline manure, composed of mud and sea-weed. The 
principal productions of this rich tract of alluvium 
consists of maize, tobacco, tomates, pumpkins, and 
potatoes, produced in successive crops from year to 
year. The farmers prevent the generous soil from 
becoming exhausted, and at the same time gradually 
raise it above the encroachments of the sea, by ma- 
nuring with the sea-weed, which every tide deposits 
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plentifully in the surrounding dykes, especially during, 
stormy weather. 

The principal agricultural implement used here, 
and throughout the Basque provinces, is the laya— 
nothing can be more primitive in its form and use 
than this instrument, which is peculiar to these 
districts, and unknown, we believe, in other coun- 
tries. It is a ponderous iron fork, consisting of two 
prongs about six inches apart and a yard long, the 
handle being formed of a perpendicular piece of wood 
attached to one extremity of the horizontal bar 
which unites the prongs. When a field is to be 
turned over, eight or a dozen peasants, station 
themselves in a row, each holding a laya in both 
hands, which they simultaneously raise, and then 
with the impetus of the descent, drive deep into the 
ground, turning up a ridge of sod at each delve. 
They then take one step backward and perform 
the same operation with singular rapidity and re- 
gularity. Whilst looking at the stalwart frames of 
the men, and the comely robustness of the women 
thus employed, we ceased to wonder how the 
Basques, when only armed with sticks, managed to 
defeat the Queen’s regulars during the late civil war. 

A few hundred yards from Fuentarabia, at a 
bend of the road, is a pretty shrine, dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, containing a well executed oil paint- 
ing of her. A poor woman who was telling her 
beads before it, informed us that it was the work, 
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as well as the gift, of one of the daughters of the 
Countess of Torre Alto, and that it had been in- 
stalled there, with great ceremony, a few days before. 
A little farther on is a large Carmelite convent, 
with a green patch of grass before it on the other 
side of the road, regularly planted with about a score 
of well grown trees, under whose shade the weary 
pilgrim, mendicant, and wayfarer were wont to rest 
and receive the hospitality of the monks. The 
building is now a pottery, and the great furnace 
flares and roars with infernal intensity in the chapel, 
on the very spot where the altar once stood. 

Here formerly began the country of autos da fé, 
and fanaticism. The friars have vanished, but the 
convents, the shrines, and the hermitages still exist, 
deprived of their holy denizens, their saints, and the 
pious offerings of the faithful, and desecrated into 
barracks, storehouses, and manufactories. In some 
respects the monastic system was a blessing to 
Spain, in others it was a curse. At the point where 
the cross-road from Fuentarabia joing the Madrid 
highway, is a farm-house which served as the print- 
ing-office of Wellington whilst his head-quarters 
were in the neighbourhood after the battle of 
Vittoria. 

Turning to the left we were soon in Yrun, a 
cheerful little town of about fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tants, including a bost of government officials, gen- 
darmes, doxaniters, custom-house commissioners, dili- 
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gence postilions and conductors. The Bayonne 
diligence was starting for Madrid, and, albeit care- 
fully eschewing its dusty interior, we could not 
refrain gazing in admiring surprize upon the ten 
bell-bedizened back-shaven mules attached by rope- 
harness to the cumbrous vehicle. 

‘** Vamos, senores !” (come, gentlemen !), cried the 
impatient Andalucian mayoral, in a harsh brandy- 
burnt voice, ‘adelante, caballeros, por Dios!” (for- 
ward, gentlemen, for God’s sake!) whereupon two 
muffled-up beings, looking indescribably miserable 
and bilious, sallied forth from the inn, accompanied 
by half a dozen male bipeds, duly bearded and 
cigared, and resiynedly wedged themselves into their 
places. The diminutive zagal, or postilion, as pre- 
cociously knowing in appearance as such youths gene- 
rally are all over the world, mounted the off-leader ; 
two widow-making, child-bereaving blunderbusses 
(trabucos), were handed up to the banquette, and a 
commis voyageur thrust a pair of small pistols into 
the pocket of the rotonde, with a dignified air of 
resolution. All they required was a six-pounder in 
the coupé window to render this peripatetic fortress 
impregnable to all the robbers between the Pyrenees 
and the Pillars of Hercules. , 

_ “ Adtos! adios! Vayan ustedes con Dios! Buen 

viaje!” (Good bye! good bye! God be with you ! 

a pleasant journey !) and whilst these parting salu- 

tations yet lingered on the tobacco-smoke clouded. 
H 
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‘lips of the surrounding loungers, crick-crack went 
the whip of the driver, whilst his mouth poured forth 
a torrent of untranslatable oaths; the postilion 
spurred, the idlers grinned, joked and puffed, and 
the diligence rattled up the steep street at a tre- 
mendous pace. 

A few days afterwards we were informed at St. 
Sebastian, that notwithstanding the blunderbusses 
of the conductor, and the pistols of the commis 
voyageur, some brigands stopped the diligence, be- 
tween Aranda and Gumiel, forty miles on the other 
side of Burgos, and after compelling the passengers 
to lie down upon their faces in the road, rifled them 
of all their valuables, With the exception of a rap 
over the cranium, received by the Gallic bagsman for 
lifting up his head to see what the thieves were 
doing with his Lyons silk and summer trousers 
patterns, no further violence was offered, and the 
trembling party were at length permitted to resume 
their journey, minus their wardrobes, watches, and 
purses, and thanking Heaven for still possessing uncut 
weazons and bulletless bodies. But Spanish high- 
waymen are not always in a good humour, or mer- 
ciful, so we recommend travellers to make their wills 
ere they cross the Pyrenees. 

We followed the route the diligence had taken. 
On entering a wayside-inn to light a cigar, we found 
ourselyes in the midst of a group of females drinking 

aguardiente (brandy) and eating bread for breakfast. 
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Their discordant voices, rough manners, tanned wrin- 
kled faces, patched lemon-coloured petticoats, where 


“ Tawdry yellow strove with dirty red,” 


and other faded hues, rusty cloth jackets, and im- 
mense panniers strapped to their shoulders, pro- 
claimed them to be pasiegas from the mountainous 
district of Santandar, on their way to Bayunne, to 
purchase second-hand wearing apparel for the purpose 
of retailing it again on their return home to such of 
their neighbours as could afford to deck themselves 
out in the refuse of the French old clothes shops. 
Such is the ostensible calling of these Amazons, but - 
smuggling is their principal one. They are fol- 
lowed at a distance by bands of husbands, brothers, 
and kinsfolk, who station themselves at certain 
solitary and almost inaccessible. points of the fron- 
tier, ready to receive the contraband goods purchased 
in France. The latter are fierce and cunning as 
wild cats, and as dexterous in the use of the cu- 
chillo (knife) as of their tongues. They can walk 
their ten leagues a day, bearing huge loads of rags 
upon their backs, and are never molested, although 
known to possess more money than their wretched 
appearance would lead anyone to suspect. On the 
present occasion two of them carried cradles instead 
of panniers, in which we beheld to our astonishment 
two lovely chubby infants, fair skinned and plump.as 
Murillo’s cherubs.. One was asleep, whilst the other, 
S earer 
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kicking up 4 pair of fat stumpy legs in the air, amused 
_himeelf by playing with one of his tiny rosy feet. It 
was almost impossible to believe that such exquisite 
little beings could be the children of these hags; yet 
such was the case. The fact is, that hard work out 
of doors, and exposure to all descriptions of weather 
give the pastega an appearance of premature old 
age, without harming their robust constitutions. 
Hence this fine-baby phenomenon. We have been 
informed that these women are in great request in 
Spain as wet-nurses, and many a puny grandee, who 
has inherited a feeble system from ailing parents, owes 
life to the invigorating milk of these broad-beamed 
healthy peasants. When in the service of rich fami- 
lies, they wear their national costume trimmed with 
silver lace, and composed of the finest materials. 

A walk of rather more than a couple of hours 
along the new road which connects St. Sebastian with 
Navarre and Arragon, brought us to the little town 
of Renteria, a jumble of old houses, many of them 
of pure Moorish architecture, and in ruins. Like 
Fuentarabia, the aspect of the place spoke of bygone 
opulence and prosperity. 

The entire surface of Guipuzcoa is covered with 
hills of divers and eccentric proportions, undulating, 
sharp, and broken; and its towns are generally built, 
like Renteria, at the bottom of small valleys hemmed 
in by mountains. | | | 

One of the. characteristics of the inhabitants of 
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mountainous countries is; to believe more or less in 
the supernatural and marvellous. Perhaps it is be- 
cause nature and her. wonderful phenomena present 
themselves in a more imposing manner to the imagi- 
nation of the simple dwellers of the hills; or, perhaps 
it is for other reasons which we leave to the consider- 
ation of more profound thinkers than ourselves. 

-Be this as it may, the cliffs of the Rhine, dotted 
with feudal strongholds, the heath-clad mountains 
and lonely lakes of Scotland, the forests and glens of 
Bohemia, and the silent vastness of the Spanish s¢- 
erras, have their wild legends and mysterious deni- 
zens, in the shape of spectre barons, hard drinkers in 
their day, but now | 


“ Around the shadowy table placed, 
With wine that none but ghosts may taste, 
They wash their unsubstantial throats ;” 


of singing white ladies riding over rivers and ducking 
belated tipplers; phantom huntsmen; good-natured 
fairies ; decrepit witches, who 


“ With pictures full of wax and wool 
Their lives stick with needles quick,” 


or as Ovid has it 


“Simulacra que cerea figit, 
Et miserum tenues in jecur urget acus ;”” 


whose strange dances, ominous to the imprudent in- 
truder, mischievous tricks, benevolent caprices, and. 
fantastic capers are seen by the wan light of the moon 
‘in sleeping cottages, on the wide heath, in forest 
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bowers, and through the: es sheen of the ca> 
taract, 

If the wandering tourist seats himself at the hos- 
pitable board of these superstitious, but worthy 
peasants, and listens to the marvellous adventures 
related by the patriarch of the family with enviable 
faith to a circle of auditors, mute in respectful admi- 
ration, he would do well not to incur the misfortune 
of interrupting the narrative with a yawn or an incre- 
dulons smile; for such conduct will inevitably bring 
upon him a grave rebuke from the elders, whilst the 
company will protest en masse against his heresy and 
discourtesy with reproachful glances. And in order 
that the sceptic may be convinced against his will, 
there will not be wanting some stalwart hind to 
swear by the Bible, and with a thump of his fist upon 
the table, that on such or such a night, awakened by 
a light kiss and carried by a fairy, heaven knows 
how, from his bed to the orchard, he was abandoned 
at cock-crow all bruised and shaken, thanks to the 
violent whirligig he had danced with his dangerous 
charmer. And then the old man, determined not to 
be outdone, will call to mind how in his youth he saw 
the white lady of the ruined castle on his master’s 
estate cross the forest glade at twilight on horseback, 
with the hooded falcon on her wrist, and greyhound 
and foresters by her side. 

To this conclusive evidence, which of course the 
traveller is not so imprudent as to question, succeed 
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the no less interesting memorabilia of the septuagen- 
arian hostess, who with an impressive solemnity be- 
fitting the subject, vows she has seen with her own 
eyes an impudent bogle or elf overturn the churn, 
tickle the dairy-maid, pour water into the soup, and 
carry his audacity to the extreme of tying a tin-kettle 
to the tail of the venerable tabby of the house. From 
such irrefragable testimony there is no escape, and the 
stranger finds himself constrained to surrender his 
opinion at discretion, and confess that fairies, witches, 
&c., may exist without his having seen them. 

For our part we affirm it is better to leave these 
good folk in the undisturbed enjoyment of their harm- 
less crotchets, the more so as they are generally vir- 
tuous, pacific, and temperate, disposed to the obser- 
vance of religious precepts and the laws of their 
country. Besides, how are the long winter evenings 
to be passed without the beguilement of these won- 
derful stories, which, related in the cheery chimney 
corner with good-will to all, feed the imagination and 
make the peasant forget the fatigues of the day. Is 
not this preferable to tavern bruils, the strife of poli- 
tics, where “‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 
and disputes about the dignity of man, in relation to 
his social rights, the more so as those who try to sub- 
stitute these pernicious ill-defined doctrines in the 
public mind for the sound principles of Christian mo- 
rality and contentedness, do not, in general, share in 
the goodwork of educating and assisting the poor. 
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Let us then confess that they are at least happy 
whilst thus occupied, and not spoil with our conceited 
criticisms the pleasure they derive from being so inno- 
cently deceived. 

And now returning from the digressive bye-path 
we have been lured into, not by a brownie, but a 
brown study (authors often lose themselves in these 
by-paths), to the high-road of our discourse, we pro- 
pose, gentle reader, to relate one of the superstitions 
of a people in whose country are to be seen muun- 
tains as grandly-barren and sylvan, and cataracts as 
picturesque as those of Scotland and Helvetia, — 
streams, rock-bound as in Germany; valleys, green 
as those of Erin; coasts, precipitous and lofty as those 
of the Hebrides; plains, warm and smiling as those of 
Italy. We speak of the Basque Provinces, sui ge- 
nerts, with their magnificent idiom and tender ro- 
mance; their patriarchal customs; idolatrous love of 
liberty and the mountains; their immemorial fueros 
and wise local government, worthy of being imitated 
by the rest of Spain. 

These provinces topographically similar to the 
abovementioned countries, are, like them, favourable 
to the creation of wild legends, and of those fantastic 
creatures of the imagination known by the name of 
Lamios on the stormy coast of Biscay, of Maitagarys 
in the plains, and of Sorguinas among the mountains. 
The following is a specimen of Basque legendary 
lore. - 3 oo 
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PART If. 


In the territory comprehended between the towns of 
Zagarramurdi and Echelar upon the confines of France, 
Navarre, and Guipuzcoa, rises supreme the isolated 
peak of Aquelar. It is a wild mountainous country, 
covered with entangled woods, intersected by brawl- 
ing streams and dashing waterfalls, and broken into 
precipices and deep narrow valleys, where eternal 
shade broods in primeval silence. Its singular posi- 
tion and form have attracted the attention of geolo- 
gists and excited the vague wonder of the peasant, 
for whilst the other offshoots of the Pyrenees unite 
themselves to each other by undulations, sometimes 
barren and rugged, but often cultivated in a series 
of verdant terraces, Aquelar suddenly separates itself 
from the surrounding hills to form by itself an excep- 
tion to the rest. 

It is said that Ariel, the tutelar genius of the 
Basques, one day stretched forth his mighty arm, and, 
tearing Aquelar from its base, placed it alone, in order 
that its companions might not be contaminated, for 
Aquelar, says the tradition, is an accursed hill. Ob- 
serve the hue of the groves upon its immense sides ; 
it is not that eye-refreshing green and mellow russet 
which deck the other mountains; it is ewarthy and 
‘dinister, and calls up gloomy thoughts in the mind of 
the beholder. And wherefore this striking contrast ? 


Why this dreary phenomenon in the midst of so much 
| u 5 
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sylvan beauty? Because, all that comes in contact with 
the Evil one receives the impress of reprobation and 
becomes accursed. Such is the fate of Aquelar. Its 
summit is frequented by the demon, and its precipices 
recho the sacrilegious hymns of his votaries. Often 
the night-breeze, creeping down into the vale, has 
borne them to the ear of the affrighted peasant, and 
columns of black smoke, accompanied by a faint sickly 
odour, have been seen rising from the peak. They 
are supposed to proceed from the mysterious sacrifices 
offered up to the spirit of evil by his impious 
adorers. | 

But to the questions of who these adorers are, 
and from whence they come, the mountaineer shrugs 
up his shoulders and contents himself with replying, 
“* Estaquit—TI do not know.” 

Suddenly rumours of a notable event flew from 
mouth to mouth. It was nothing less than the dis- 
covery of the real character of the accursed mountain ; 
and here, according to the legend, is the manner in 
which the mystery was cleared up. Izar and Lanoa 
were orphan brothers of the ages of ten and thirteen, 
and obtained a precarious livelihood as wandering min- 
strels, going about the valleys and hills singing bal- 
lads with their warbling voices for a bed of straw 
and a supper of talua and pitara,* always cheerfully 
accorded, for they were known, pitied, and esteemed 


* Talua is unleavened bread made of Indian corn. Pitara, 
small cider. : 
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by every one as much for abandonment. as for their 
amiability and comeliness. Izar the younger, was 
very fair, a tender bloom tinged his dimpled cheeks 
which the sun assayed in vain to rob of their delicate 
hue, and his long tresses, which fell in wavy ringlets 
over either shoulder were golden-hued as the silky 
fibres of a ripe ear of Indian corn. The celestial 
blue of his pure eyes, his sweet ingenuons smiles and 
supplicating looks, had the irresistible charm of infan- 
tile innocence which approaches so near to heaven. 
Not only was he the more lovely of the brothers, 
but likewise the most patient, the most humble, and, 
as a matter of course, the greatest favourite. 

The beauty of Lanoa was of another style. His 
form was more robust, his mien haughtier, and his 
eyes and short clustering curls were black and glossy 
as the raven’s wing. For the rest, Lanoa was a fine 
generous-hearted lad, albeit rather quick-tempered ; 
and loved his little brother tenderly, although at 
times he rather domineered over him. 

It was a gloomy afternoon in November that the 
brothers were endeavouring to reach Araniz before 
nightfall, by traversing a chain of hills covered with 
snow at the base and mist at the top. Izar was 
nearly knocked up, and frequently stumbled over the 
broken paths as the sleet drove in his eyes and half- 
blinded him ; and although from time to time he cast 
an appealing look at his brother, the latter who felt 
the depressing influence of the weather likewise, and 
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was not in a good humour, strode on resolved not to 
take any notice of Izar, unless he implored his aid, 

_ <The poor boy is tired,” said he to himself, * but 
is too proud to ask my support; if he waits until I 
offer it. ....!” Thus muttering to himself he 
lengthened his paces, and increased the distance be- 
tween him and Izar, who made strenuous efforts to 
keep up; but, unequal to the task, he gradually 
dropt behind. At this instant, just as he raised his 
voice to Lanoa for succour, a furious gust rushed 
down the defile driving before it a compact mass of 
sleet and fog, and overturned the faltering wayfarer 
into a ravine. He rose unhurt after rolling down the 
declivity, and tried to regain the path and find his 
brother, but both had disappeared in the mist. 

In vain he shouted —the vapours which floated 
around and clung to his clothes and hair, seemed to 
smother his voice. He gave himself up for lost, and 
sitting down on a stone, wept bitterly. In a few 
minutes the atmosphere became a little clearer, and 
Izar, exhausted with fatigue, half frozen, and alarmed 
at the dismal loneliness in which he found himeelf, 
looked despairingly around. At a short distance he 
descried a gigantic tree, whose hollow trunk offered 
an asylum; a sudden thought struck him, and he 
crept into it. 

In the mean time night was rapidly shrouding the 
solitude with her dusky mantle. The mists became 
more dark, and instead of eddying through the air, and 
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floating over the crags and ravines as before, settled 
heavily upon the ground, adhering like folds of gauze 
to the trees and underwood and covering the lower 
limbs of the mountains like the waters of a flood. 

Our young hero saw stretched before him a vast 
expanse covered with grey clouds, still as a stagnant 
lake in some places; agitated and heaving in others, 
as the undulating billows of the Atlantic in a calm 
after a gale. In the midst of this vapoury ocean 
might be seen here and there black specks like so 
many ebon islands; they were the summits of other 
mountains drowned in it. But as the obscurity in- 
creased they disappeared; and afar off a vellow streak 
glimmered luridly upon the horizon. It was the 
moon apparently rising with difficulty through an 
atmosphere charged with fog. A melancholy sub- 
limity pervaded the whole scene. 

Izar comprehended by what he saw that he was 
at the top of a lofty mountain (how he got there 
puzzled him) overlooking a wide extent of hill and 
dale, veiled in partial darkness. He likewise dis- 
covered that the tree he was in formed the centre of 
a circular piece of table-land about two acres in cir- 
cumference. Finding himeelf far removed from hu- 
man help in a bleak desert and shivering with cold 
and hunger, Izar again burst into tears. At last 
“tired nature's sweet restorer” touched his aching 
eyelids; they became heavy with drowsiness, and fer- 
vently commending himself and brother to the Divine 
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protection, the poor child cuddled himself up in a 
corner, and the delicious sleep of health and inno- 
cence soon made his gentle spirit happy in the land 
of dreams. At the moment that his eyes closed, and 
a prayer still hovered on his lips, a dazzling ray shot 
down from heaven, and his guardian angel, beautiful 
as all angels are, alighted among the branches of the 
trees. 

It was past midnight, and Izar had enjoyed some 
hours of refreshing repose, when a strange hubbub 
filled the welkin, and woke him up in sore affright. 
At first he thought he was in bed with his brother, 
and that the roof of the cottage was falling in; but 
the hard ground and chill night air soon dispelled 
this Ulusion. Timidly looking forth, an incompre- 
hensible and startling spectacle presented itself to his 
view. 

The watery moon was in her zenith, and shed a 
pale sickly light upon surrounding objects, giving 
them an unnatural aspect. Beyond the brink of the 
mountain the sky gradually darkened, until from a 
light grey it subsided afar off into pitchy darkness, 
Four lurid lines of fantastic shadows detached them- 
selves from the cardinal points of the horizon, and 
with infernal clatter and rapidity directed themselves 
towards a central point, which was no other than the 
circular piece of table-land above described, in the 
eentre of which stood the tree from whence the trem- 
bling and bewildered child surveyed the scene. ‘T'o 
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describe the way these figures were mounted is im- 
possible. One with its fleshless knees pressed the 
skeleton of a mammoth ; another bestrode a scorpion 
with fiery tongue and eyes; others rode broom-sticks, 
headless corpses, coffins, winged tombstones .... . 
and following close upon each other, formed an end- 
less chain of monstrosities. 

At last they met together over the tree, and after 
saluting each other with frantic shouts, shrieks, shrill 
whistlings, hollow groans, and bursts of horrid Jaugh- 
ter, commenced whirling round and round in wild con- 
fusion, until one by one they alighted on the ground. 
If the terror of Izar was already great, it became 
overwhelming on perceiving that these forms were so 
many hideous hags. Their scabrous, puckered-up 
faces were disgusting to a degree, and offended the 
sight as much as did their emaciated yellow naked- 
ness. He felt a nauseating faintness creep over his 
faculties at this loathsome spectacle, upon which a 
terrible fascination seemed to rivet his eyes; and he 
gave himself up for lost when the witches, surround- 
ing the tree hand in hand, prepared to perform a 
Satanic dance. The strangest thing was, that this 
immense multitude did not seem tv overcrowd the 
space they had chosen for their hellish orgies. The 
dance commenced with slow swaying movements, 
first on one foot then on the other, accompanied by a 
low guttural chaunt; gradually it became quicker— 
more vidlent—-madder ; the song more vehement, its 
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cadences changing ‘into graduated yells, until the 
figures composing the nameless dance spun round and 
round blended apparently into one by the velocity of 
their gyrations ....... 

Izar, unable to bear up any Jonger against this 
accumulation of horrors, grew giddy and fainted. 

On returning to consciousness, the moon had dis- 
appeared, and the night had relapsed into obscurity. 
A sepulchral silence reigned around. He cautiously 
raised his head, in the hope that the diabolic crew 
had disappeared, but saw with renewed terror that 
they were still there, although occupied, if possible, 
in a stranger manner than before. They formed a 
kneeling circle round an ebon throne, upon which 
gravely sat an enormous male goat; and as the bel- 
dames approached and respectfully kissed his cloven 
fore-foot, blood-red flames shot forth from his mouth, 
and lit up their malignant countenances, upon which 
dreadful histories of crime were written in innumer- 
able sinister wrinkles. 

This ceremony concluded, the demon-brute wagged 
his head thrice, and one by one his votaries recounted 
their latest exploits in his service. Izar, whilst lis- 
tening to these narrations of cold-blooded assassina- 
tions; of tortured children; mutilated babes; of slow 
poisonings ; cunningly contrived temptations; infernal 
compacts and profanation of the dead, was on the 
point of fainting again, when a soft voice pronounced 
his name; he looked up and beheld in the branches 
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of the tree a lovely cherub, who, with a loving look, 
whispered, 

‘‘ Listen, and fear nothing; I am your guardian 
angel.” 

A witch commenced her report, Izar listened at- 
tentively. “ My sisters,” she commenced, with a 
croaking voice, “have obeyed your mandates. There 
is not one who has failed to sacrifice a victim to our 
sovereign lord and master, but I defy them to rival 
me.” 

‘“Speak, daughter,” murmured the goat, with a 
hideous leer, “‘ 1 know you are one of my most zeal- 
ous worshippers.” 

‘‘'You already know, my sovereign lord,” pro- 
ceeded the witch, “that the reigning Duke of Milan 
and his wife are zealous Christians, devoted to her 
whom the sect call the Mother of God; you also 
know that their only child is a beautiful daughter, 
whom they adore. What glory will it be for me to 
blight this delicate flower; to destroy it gradually, 
and to fill with anguish the hearts of these doting 
parents, of these proud Christians, — to demoralize 
them with alternate hope and despair, and prepare 
them to fall before your powerful temptations! Will 
it not be a master-blow to kill Aer at last after two 
or three months of suffering ? Then would it not be 
easy for my sovereign lord to impel them to suicide, 
and make them curse Providence ? ” 


A devilish grin of satisfaction crept over the linea- 
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ments of the goat, and his eyes lighted up with lam- 
bent fires. 

* Succeed,” replied the demon, ‘and I will honour 
thee.” 

‘My lord and master,” cried the hag, exultingly, 
it is already eight days since the child began to waste 
away and suffer, without anybody knowing the cause, 
or how to restore her to health.” 

“ And dost thou not fear some one will discover 
the remedy ?” 

“No; the charm consists of an enormous toad, 
which I have hidden under a fallen statue in the 
duke’s garden.” 

“As long as the toad is not crushed, the illness 
will continue until the princess dies.” 

“Well done! We meet again next Saturday. 
Fail not to inform me of the progress of your charm.” 
And Beelzebub, again wagging his head thrice, disap- 
peared with a tremendous detonation, leaving behind 
him a cloud of sulphurous smoke and profound dark- 
ness. 

"Soon after, Izar heard a mighty rush through the 
air: it was the witches taking their departure, and, 
by the feeble light of day-break, he saw again the 
four long streaks of fantastic shapes silently flitting 
towards the four cardinal points of the horizon, until 
they gradually disappeared in the distance. 

‘“‘Complete your mission, as I have mine,” said a 
gentle voice from above. 
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-* Tzar looked up, and saw his guardian-angel shoot 
up to heaven, leaving behind a transient track of 
refulgence, and an aroma which invigorated his ex- 
hausted frame, and infused courage utto his heart. 
He would fain have risen and gone forth, but an 
invincible drowsiness overtook him, and he again 
slept. On waking, he found himself lying at the foot 
of the Alps, 


PART II. 


Full of faith in the angel’s words, Izar toiled 
on his way to Milan, to fulfil a mission so well 
adapted to his kind and charitable disposition. The 
legend does not tell us how he fared on his pilgrim- 
age; all we learn is, that he arrived at the palace of 
the Grand Duke of Milan. 

It would have been difficult for the child to gain 
access to that personage, had not the Duchess per- 
ceived him, on returning from a neighbouring hermit- 
age, where she had been to pray for her daughter. 
Thinking he was a mendicant, she approached him, 
and, placing a piece of money in his hand, said :—- 

‘Take this, poor boy, and pray to the Lord for 
our daughter. Perhaps the supplication of an inno- 
cent will obtain what is denied to us.” 

‘Is it your daughter who is ill?” asked Izar, 
with one of his sweetest looks. 

*¢ Alas, it is.” 

“Then I will cure her.” 
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“You!” exclaimed the Duchess, astonished; 


* poor child, the most famous doctors have given her 
4 


up. 

* But I am sent to restore her.” 

Mute with surprise, the Duchess gazed fixedly 
upon Izar, and a mysterious awe stole over her spirit 
as she marked his mien, at once so lovely, so inno- 
cent, and yet so dignified. Could it be, thought she, 
that heaven had sent an angel to her aid? Taking 
Izar by the hand, and followed by numerous attend- 
ants, she proceeded with him to the palace. 

Whilst this incident occurred outside the ducal 
abode, the unhappy father was seated by the couch 
of his daughter. She was about eight years old. 
Her large black eyes had lost that brilliant vivacity 
which once enchanted everybody, and appeared 
sunken in their hollow sockets. A broad purple 
border surrounded them, and the ghastly pallor of 
the cheek and leaden lips were the harbingers of 
death. It was a painful spectacle. Nothing is more 
terrible than the anguish of a father, watching the 
gradual extinction of a beloved child —an anguish 
silent, but profound, which ravages the mind all the 
more because it is not given vent to. 

The chamber-door opened, and the Duchess entered, 
leading Izar, and followed by a bevy of lords and 
ladies, anxious to witness the conclusion of this 
strange incident. He was neither embarrassed nor 
astonished on finding himself confronted with such 
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high-born personages, and in the midst of so much 
splendour. To see him tranquilly walk amidst rare 
furniture of gold, marble and velvet, without mani- 
festing curiosity, and serene and smiling, who would 
have suspected that he had past a wandering life in 
‘the fields and mountains, and beneath the humble 
roofs of Basque farm-houses, which, even at present, 
are strangers to window-panes, and have their cow- 
house the basement story. 

This circumstance was not unobserved by the 
Duchess, and it strengthened the opinion she had 
conceived of Izar. Hardly had she entered the sick- 
room, when the Duke rose from his seat, and, in 
choking accents, said :-— 

‘“* Madam, there is no hope; our beloved is rapidly 
sinking ! ” 

‘Oh! do not say so; who knows but that...” 

‘Do not entertain the slightest hope; she dies, 
Carlotta, she dies!” and a big tear rolled down 
the Prince’s cheek. 

The Duchess looked at Izar, who stood behind 
her, and observed that he shook his head smilingly. 
“© Whoever you are,” she exclaimed, drawing him 
towards her, “ tell us, can you cure our child ? ” 
“That is what I came for, sefiora,” replied Izar, 
in bad Spanish, a language which these personages 
understood. , 

_ “ Yon. see,” said the lady to her disconsolate 
spouse, “that all hope is not yet lost.” 
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“Who is this boy?” inquired the Duke, with 
eager surprise. 

©] do not know; I met him on cbaenbg from 
chapel; and when I asked him to pray for our 
daughter, he said he had come to cure her.” 

‘Ig it so!” cried the unhappy father, turning to 
Izar. 

‘¢ Tt is, senor.” 

‘¢ Who art thou—an angel sent to save Sofia ? ” 

“TY am a poor orphan, sefior.” 

** From whence do you come? ” 

“ From Guipuzcoa.” 

‘< To cure our child? ” 

‘‘ That is the objeet of my journey.” 

An exclamation of wonder escaped from all pre- 
sent when they heard the purport of this strange 
conversation. The Duke passed his hand across his 
brow, with a bewildered air, and then, approaching 
the alcove where his daughter lay imert and paralysed, 
beckoned Izar to approach. 

His extraordinary manner had excited the curiosity 
of everybody, and an attentive group surrounded the 
entrance. He silently regarded the Princess, who 
hardly seemed to live. 

“Can you cure her?” demanded the Duke, 
anxiously scrutinizing the child’s face. 

Izar did not reply, and continued in contempla- 
tion. At last he murmured, in a low tone :— 

‘“¢ This is the flower destined to wither slowly . .” 
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The general anxiety became intense. All at once 
the spectators uttered an exclamation of joy. <A 
smile had passed over the face of the Princess, a 
melancholy one, it is true; but still she had smiled, 
and given the first sign of vitality at the end of a 
month. The Duchess, with uncontrollable emotion, 
knelt before the youth, and, with a look and a voice 
which went to the heart of every one, cried :— 

‘‘ In the name of God, save our loved one!” 

** Rise, sefora,” responded Izar, gently and gravely ; 
‘© T am here to save her.” 

** Do you hear, dearest ? ” said the Duchess, press- 
ing her lips to the icy hand of the Princess; “he is 
come to save you !” : 

“Yes, Sofia,” added Izar, ‘“ your mother speaks 
the truth.” 

At these words the poor little patient fixed her 
leaden gaze upon him, and, smiling sweetly, stretched 
out her hand towards him. 

Amazement was at its height, and the Duke, lay- 
ing his hand on the boy's head, ejaculated, in solemn 
accents :—~ 

‘“‘T swear, by my ducal crown, that if you cure 
her, she shall be as your sister! You shall be to me 
as a son!” 

Izar thanked him with a reverence, and left the 
room, begging that no one might follow. The 
courtiers respectfully fell back, and made a passage 
for him. Descending to the palace gardens, he 
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searched their most retired corners, and at last dis- 
covered a fallen statue on the grass. By great efforts 
he turned it over, and beheld the noxious toad, which 
looked at him with glassy protruding eyes. He 
crushed it, and returned to the sick chamber, which 
was now filled with all the members of the court, 
whilst the household crowded the afitechamber, dis- 
quieted at his departure and long absence. He 
seemed to bring joy with him, for their clouded brows 
cleared up as he entered, tranquil and serene. 

“Well?” said the Duchess, with trembling 
anxiety. : 

Izar saw nothing but the reclining form of the 
princess. In a moment he was by her side. 

“Sofia! sister, do you hear me?” said he. 

“Yes!” answered she, filling everybody with 
astonishment. ‘Ah! I do not feel that load .... 
here... . here... . on the breast.” 

‘“God be praised!” ejaculated the Duchess, em- 
bracing her daughter, and then Izar. 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied Sofia, with bright smiling eyes, and 
clinging to her mother and father; “I feel that I 
am well; and who is he who calls me sister? I 
love him dearly.” 

“Your saviour; and your brother henceforth,” 
said the Duke, joining their hands with deep emotion, 
whilst the Duchess, kneeling before Izar, whispered 
to him :— 

‘“* Heaven has sent you to us, my son! ” 
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PART ITI. 


Let us now return to Lanoa, whom we left strug- 
gling on over the mountain’s side. He did not per- 
ceive Izar’s accident at first, having some difficulty 
himself in keeping upon his feet; but when the 
tempest had passed he became alarmed at not seeing 
Izar, and shouted to him. 

One of the properties of a dense fog is to smother 
the sound in such a manner that two persons near 
together can scarcely hear each other speak. Per- 
ceiving the inutility of his cries by the silence that 
reigned around, Lanoa tried to find his way to the 
spot where he had left his brother; but he soon grew 
bewildered in the obscurity, and after nearly falling 
over a precipice, sat down in a paroxysm of grief 
and remorse. Bitter were the tears he shed, and his 
ardent imagination pictured his brother dying of cold 
and hunger upon the snow, and upbraiding him for 
his cruelty and ingratitude. This was unbearable, 
and poor Lanoa, in a fit of desperation, ran here and 
there to the imminent jeopardy of his life, tearing 
his hair and calling upon Izar, in frantic accents, to 
come to his arms; until, exhausted with fatigue and 
excitement, he fell to the ground. The next morn- 
ing, as soon as it was sufficiently light, he descended 
to the plain, asking everybody he met if they had 
seen his brother. A brain-fever soon stopped his 
wanderings, and at the expiration of about a month, 
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he rose weak and wan from his bed. A deep sad- 
ness overshadowed his once joyous spirit, and the 
first thing he did was to direct his faltering steps to- 
wards the place where he supposed he had lost Izar. 
Day by day vigour and health returned to his frame, 
but his mind was a prey to the deepest melancholy ; 
he ceased to sing, and almost entirely dwelt in the 
mountains and woods, shunning human society, and 
possessed of the one thought, that he had killed his 
brother. 

Four months passed in this manner, when to his 
unspeakable happiness he heard. Izar’s adventures 
sung in Bascongado verse by an itinerant minstrel. 
The ballad was an exact relation of what befel 
him since their memorable separation, and was called, 
‘The marvellous history of the mysterious Izar, 
and the peerless Sofia.” 

Meanwhile, rosy-footed Spring unfolded her ver- 
dant mantle over hill and dale; softer gales suc- 
ceeded the rude blasts of winter, and the mountains, 
fringed with tender foliage and embroidered with 
silvery torrents of melted snow, gaily lifted their 
heads to the sky. 

Aquelar alone remained unchanged: gloomy and 
repulsive. It seemed as if the accursed mountain, 
envying nature’s cheerfulness, tried to mar it with 
its sullen aspect, and cast a baneful shadow over 
the smiling landscape. One afternoon the alarmed 
shepherds in the valley saw passing along the top- 
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most ridge of Aquelar, a gigantic form followed by a 
fac-simile which exactly imitated all its movements. 
This was nothing more than an optical delusion 
frequent in those elevated regions, where objects 
acquire colossal proportions by the refraction of the 
oblique solar rays upon subtle vapours; but the 
simple peasants, ignorant of such phenomena, looked 
upon the figure as a spectre foreboding evil, and 
hastened to house their flocks. 

The human form which passed along the summit 
was that of Lanoa, the solitary. From the moment 
he heard the ballad narrating the adventures of his 
brother, a vehement desire to visit him seized upon 
the poor boy; but pride, the prevailing blemish of 
his character, resisted it, and to deceive himself as 
to the true cause of the passion which agitated his 
breast, he said internally,— 

‘‘ No, no; I cruelly abandoned him when he was 
poor and weak, I cannot seek him now he is neh 
and powerful: that would be mean and time-serving. 
When, like him, I have achieved some generous 
exploit, I will go and beg his forgiveness, . . . . and 
he will pardon me .... he is so good!—I will 
ascend the accursed mountain, surprise a secret as 
he did . . . . and then we will see!” 

To carry out such an enterprize required almost 
supernatural courage, and nerve above all proof; 
and, although so young, Lanoa possessed these qua- 
lities to an eminent degree. 
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“What!” continued he to himself, as he ap- 
proached Aquelar, ‘shall I be less than my brother ? 
he so weak—I so strong! he so timid—I so brave! 
No; I will up to Aquelar and tear off the demon’s 
horns if necessary ! ” 

Full of these thoughts he climbed the rugged 
ascent, determined to face every peril for the attain- 
ment of his purpose. Night was approaching when 
Lanoa, apparently guided by some mysterious im- 
pulse, reached the tree ; and, instructed by the ballad, 
placed himself in its hollow trunk ; but no guardian 
angel descended to watch over him. 

Again a strange unearthly hubbub filled the air— 
again four interminable files of witches, from all parts 
of the world, approached from the cardinal points of 
the horizon, and converged towards the trysting- 
tree with fierce velocity—again they celebrated in- 
fernal orgies. It was a fearful trial for Lanoa; and 
although his spirit quailed not, his frame felt the 
moral shock, his knees trembled, and a cold sweat 
gathered upon his brow. More than once he re- 
gretted having taken such a reckless step; but he 
had wound up his courage to the sticking-place, and 
indomitable pride, extraordinary in such a boy, kept 
it from recoiling; moreover, there was no remedy: 
so making up his mind to suffer the consequence of 
his fault, he tranquilly awaited the dénouement. He 
did not wait long; a terrific detonation shook the 
mountains, and through a chasm it had made rose 
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an ebon throne, surmounted by a figure too horrible 
to describe. The Prince of Darkness cast an angry 
glance around him, and in a hollow voice, sounding 
as if it came out of the pe cae pit, cried out,— 

‘* Bazzotte! Bazzotte ! 

A witch stepped forth from the throng ait knelt 
before him in abject fear. The demon laughed 
loud and mockingly as he concentrated the glare of 
his large flaming eyes upon the hag, which resembled 
the mouths of furnaces, and blistered her skin like a 
burning glass. 

‘““Hah! ha! ho! ho! miserable impostor! impu- 
dent liar! wretched braggart !” he bellowed. 

‘Tt was not my fault,” replied the trembling 
wretch, crouching to the ground in an agony of fear; 
‘Can eaves-dropper found out the secret, and crushed 
the toad.” 

‘‘Capital excuse! but the princess is in good health, 
and her parents, far from being in despair and think- 
ing of suicide, adore more and more my great enemy.” 

‘* Mercy!” murmured the witch, half-dead with 
terror, and recoiling from the insupportable gaze of 
her master. ‘Mercy! let me serve thee still on earth, 
I will retrieve this misfortune ! ” 

“Silence, doomed one !” roared Beelzebub ; “‘since 
you are of no service to me in this world, go and 
await me in the other; ” and fixing his claws in the 
scalp of the shrinking beldame, he dashed her down 
the abyss at the side of the throne. ‘ Now, search 
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the tree!” and in a moment poor Lanoa was plucked 
from his concealment by a score of witches, who, 
tearing his clothes, and digging their long nails into 
his flesh bore him with triumphant yells before their 
master. 

‘Ha! ha! what, another pryer into our ‘ sacred 
mysteries,” exclaimed the demon, with a hideous 
grimace. ‘Approach, profane one!” 

In this supreme moment, Lanoa proved himself to 
be a hero. He looked up at the arch-fiend with an 
expression of sarcastic mockery on his face. 

‘“‘ Hoh! so you do not fear me,” roared Beelzebub, 
grinding his black teeth until streams of sparks flew 
from them, and a crimson froth gathered round his 
lipless mouth. Lanoa shrugged up his shoulders con- 
temptuously. ‘Terrible was the trial preparing for 
this child, who, without any other support than his 
iron fortitude and courage, stood ready to brave the 
powers of darkness. “ Why did you hide in that 
tree?” demanded Beelzebub, after staring at him 
until his skin became scorched. 

* To laugh at you! ” 

“ Profanation !” yelled the witches. 

‘‘ Silence!” cried the fiend. “ Do you imagine,” 
continued he to Lanoa, ‘‘ that you or any other mor- 
tal can mock me with impunity ?” 

‘© Indeed I do; my brother did so.” 

“Ho! ho! so you are the brother of Izar? ” 

Lanoa did not reply. 
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‘¢ Answer, wretch!” cried a witch near him. 

Lanoa struck her down, and placing his foot upon 
her scraggy neck, looked calmly at the Prince of Evil, 
whom this rapid proceeding had taken by surprise. 

The serenity of the lad seemed to astound even 
him. 

‘“* By hell! boy, you are beginning to be interest- 
ing; I will pardon and restore you to your brother, 
if you will worship me.” 

‘“‘ Fool, I despise thee,” answered Lanoa. 

‘“‘ But you dare not touch my hand ; approach, vain 
boaster,” and Beelzebub extended an arm. 

Lanoa spurned from him the disgusting body of 
the witch, and tranquilly grasped the demon’s paw. 

‘* Does it burn ?” demanded he, grinning. 

‘I do not feel anything,” said Lanoa, with indif- 
ference. 

“‘ Strange!” muttered the Evil One to himself. 

** You see I do not fear you.” 

“TI confess it,” replied Beelzebub, unclasping the 
half-carbonized hand of his victim, ‘“‘ but that does not 
prove you despise me.” 

‘““Do you wish for a proof?” responded Lanoa, 
arrogantly. 

“¢ Yes.” 

‘“‘'There you have it,” exclaimed the youth, spitting 
in the demon’s face. 

To depict the expression of infernal rage which 
appeared upon the monster’s countenance is impos- 
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sible. Uttering a loud roar, which sounded in the 
valleys like a thunder-clap, he started into the air, 
hung poised a moment over his victim, and then with 
a sudden clutch hurled him like a stone from a cata- 
pult over the mountain. 

Lanoa was dashed to pieces, but his soul obtained 
grace in heaven. 

The precipice has ever since been known by the 
name of Infernu Erreca (the infernal ravine) and the 
shepherds affirm that every Saturday night, soon after 
midnight, is heard a cry of distress and a noise like 
the falling of a soft heavy body down its perpendicu- 
lar crags. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A sHRINE, faced with iron bars and occupying 
part of the ground-floor of a small farm-house, stood 
at the corner of the gloomy, sunless street of 
Renteria, down which we turned, after crossing a 
bridge over the little river Oyazun, running into the 
estuary of Passages. 

The shrine in question contained a roughly sculp- 
tured and homely-clad figure of the Virgin Mary, at 
whose feet lay some copper coins. 

We could not have arrived at a better moment 
for seeing an ordinary Basque fiesta, or festivity. It 
was St. John’s day, the patron of Renteria, and 
crowds of holiday peasantry orthodoxically inclined 
to do honour to the saint by praying, drinking, 
dancing and making love, crowded the place. 

The Plaza was the grand reservoir into which 
this living mass of effervescence precipitated itself 
from the church after mass. Two indefatigable 
musicians paraded up and down before the town- 
hall, playing the favourite airs of Guipuzcoa. One 
of them kept up a rambling accompaniment upon a 
small drum, whilst his companion fingered a clarionet 
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with one hand, and beat a tabor with the other. The 
music thus produced was quite Oriental and Scriptural, 
as well as wild and pleasing. Anon they struck up 
the Zorzico. Then ten peasants, each holding the 
end of a kerchief, slowly left the town-hall preceded 
by the tambolinteros (as the performers upon the 
pipe and tabor were termed), and the Alcalde holding 
his white wand of office, whilst the Alguazil, an 
official, who, in Spain, fulfils the functions of parish 
constable, kept the crowd from pressing on the 
dancers, and methodically rapped the heads of little 
boys with patronizing dignity. 

The leader of the dance seemed determined to 
jump into the good graces of the spectators. He 
commenced by a series of bounds into the air. The 
ground he trod upon appeared to shake him off each 
time he touched it. Indian-rubber alone could have 
bounced in such a wonderful manner. Now on one 
foot, then on the other, cutting capers and jumping 
Jim Crow with the agility, if not the grace of a 
Julian, he led his followers round the Plaza. 

It was highly diverting to watch the behaviour 
of the dark-eyed peasant girls, during the tour the 
rustic masters of the ceremonies made round the 
thronged Plaza in quest of partners. One comely 
creature quite riveted our attention; her bearing 
displayed such a pretty mixture of simplicity, 
eoquetry and bashfulness as she stood in the foremost 
rank of the lookers-on, feigning indifference to the 
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approach of the Terpsichorean arbiters. One of 
them seized her not unwilling hand, and they forth- 
with escorted her to the hero of the dance. Her 
flaming shawl, many-tinted cotton dress, and blush- 
ing face all radiant with pleasure and gratified vanity, 
might have vied in colouring with one of Turner’s 
sunsets. 

The débutante, we can hardly call her the fair 
débutante, for she was a nut-brown maid, was placed 
before the principal dancer, and after witnessing with 
downeast eyes a sort of egotistical pas seul, meant to 
be a complimentary one, she accepted a flower from 
the swain and joined the promenaders. ‘The masters 
of the ceremonies then darted off for another nymph, 
and this continued until each youth was provided 
with a partner. The somewhat monotonous music 
then changed into a merry whirligig tune, and the 
dancers pulled and bumped with surprising force and 
agility ; bounding and rebounding against each other 
with great elasticity of spirits, and we think we may 
add, of body also. Again the music changed, and the 
fandango, so dear to Spanish ears, broke up the 
string of rompers and converted them into graceful 
dancers. Many of the bystanders followed their 
example, and in a few minutes the Plaza was covered 
with saltatory groups. 

A bullfight followed, but it bore little resemblance 
to those magnificent spectacles as celebrated at Ma- 
drid and Seville. 
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Four dollars had been paid by the Alcalde or 
Mayor to a peasant for the use of a young bull, 
subject to a stipulation between the high contracting 
parties, that the tormenting should be confined to 
hurling paper-winged darts at his tough hide. In 
short, the entire affair evinced a most commendable 
regard for the conservation of the civic funds, and a 
truly paternal interest in the people’s safety. 

After vespers, the Alcalde, accompanied by several 
venerable peasant farmers wearing their white hair 
combed into long locks down their shoulders, took 
their station in the balcony of the town-hall, and at 
a signal from him the tambolenteros warned the crowd 
with loud music that the bull was about to be 
turned into the Plaza. A general movement took 
place; balconies and windows filled; men and boys 
armed with long goads, perched themselves upun the 
barriers, and a few valiant youths, impatient of re- 
nown, remained in the arena until—word of eternal 
change—the door of the municipal black-hole was 
thrown open, and a fine three year old bull presented 
himself before a not “indulgent public.” The 
valiant youths in question charged home, in the 
literal acceptation of the term, on the appearance of 
the foe; for they scampered off chez eux in all direc- 
tions, whilst the master of the field began eating a 
stray head of Indian corn, as if in contempt of his 
assailants. But a well-aimed dart in his flank from 
an enterprising urchin, soon put an end to his meal, 
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and those who had ventured into the field, were 
dispersed in a trice. 

This sport continued for some time, and not with- 
out several narrow escapes taking place. At last 
getting rather tired of the exhibition, we left the 
balcony to light a cigar. But scarcely had we 
entered the house when the shouts of men and the 
screams of women proclaimed a disaster. Rush- 
ing out, we beheld an unfortunate lad turned over 
and over by the infuriated bull. He was extri- 
cated with difficulty, when, to the astonishment of 
everybody, it was discovered, that, instead of being 
mortally wounded or deprived of life on the spot, 
he had only lost a considerable and indispensable 
portion of his lower integuments, and amidst roars 
of laughter and a storm of cheers, he ran into a 
shop almost in puris naturalibus. The bull-fight 
was succeeded by the bale de pollos (chicken- 
dance); the juego de ganzos, or game of goose, and 
a grand match of fives between Renteria and San 
Sebastian. 

The batle de pollos! Imagine a plump capon, 
buried in the ground, with its head just visible, and 
a peasant, his eyes bandaged, making all sorts of 
awkward attempts to decapitate it. Of course the 
sightless headsman made a thousand ridiculous mis- 
takes, and, for a long time, unsuccessfully swept his 
sabre right and left, until a shout of “ hondo equina!” 
(well done!) from the spectators, proclaimed the 
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lucky stroke, which deprived the bird of its head, 
and gave the swordsman a supper, for it became his 
prize. | 

The juego de ganzos had more pretensions than 
the baile de pollos, but was decidedly cruel. Five 
young men, mounted on shocking bad horses, and 
fantastically dressed, according to their ideas of the 
Grand Turk, successively galloped at a dangling 
goose, which was to become the prize of the one 
who managed to cut its head off during the rapid 
transit. | | 

The féte was at its height when we turned our 
back upon Renteria. After skirting for a few 
minutes the estuary, which, further on, widens into 
the port of Passages, we came to a ruined convent, 
once belonging to the Capuchin order. It is situated 
upon a small promontory, and commands a delightful 
view, as such establishments generally do. It was 
burnt down during the Carlist war, and nothing but 
the calcined walls remain standing. Weeds and 
wild evergreens grow where, in days of yore, friars 
met to pray and confess, and a serious cow was 
ruminating, not upon the past, but upon the long 
grass covering the floor of what had once been the 
refectory. Traversing a magnificent causeway, 
parallel to Passages, over a creek, we came opposite 
the narrow entrance of its commodious harbour. 

One of the first excursions visitors to St. Sebas- 
tian generally make, is to this picturesque place. 
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But, to the interest of its name and former maritime 
importance there is added, for the male sex, at 
least, a still more powerful motive of curiosity, 
namely, its equally celebrated boat-women, who 
possess an extraordinary reputation in Spain. They 
row with the dexterity of thoroughbred seamen, 
standing up facing the prow, and push the oar from 
them whilst propelling their skiffs over the broad 
sheet of water intervening, at high tide, between 
Passages and the high road. The boatwomen of 
Passages! what tourist, before seeing them with the 
eyes of the flesh, has not beheld them with those of 
the imagination,—handsome, graceful and ideal, as 
pourtrayed in the well known (in Spain) comedy of 
‘‘Ta Batelera de Passages.” At Madrid, Matilda 
Diaz, the pearl of the Spanish stage, makes such a 
charming boatwoman, that, on approaching the 
reality, memory reproduces her, as she appeared on 
the boards of the Principe theatre. But the illusion 
was surpassed by the disappointment that awaited us. 
To confess the truth, the boatwomen of Passages in no 
way resemble the creation of the poet, nor, we should 
think, the twelve nymphs brought thence by the 
Duke of Medina de las Torres, to amuse Philip IV., 
in the waters of the palace of Buen Retiro. 

Not only are they neither handsome nor graceful, 
but the first impression their presence causes is a 
belief that they are not women. The following scene 
will explain the reason for this supposition, from 
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which, however, we make two or three exceptions to 
prove the rule. A few minutes before arriving at the 
landing-place, called Ancho, we heard a confused and 
piercing cry, the dissonance of many sharp voices, 
We asked the peasant, carrying our knapsack, the 
cause of these pugnacious sounds, and who were the 
people advancing towards us with such violent ges- 
ticulations and clamour. He replied, with a smile, 
that they were the boatwomen, who, having descried 
us, were disputing the possession of our body, al- 
though not certain that Passages was our destination. 
He had some difficulty in persuading us that female 
throats could produce such a discordant concert; and, 
albeit, we could conceive that the idea of making 
a little money excited the enthusiasm of these poor 
creatures, we could not imagine why they should 
thus wrangle about the fare, since we clearly pos- 
sessed the right of selecting whom we pleased. But 
it is written in the annals of all constitutional coun- 
tries, that elections can never be perfectly free and, 
as the reader will see, there was as much coercion and 
intrigue used in this choice of a boatwoman as in an 
election for the British Parliament. Still impartiality 
compels us to admit, that, in the present instance, 
the coercion came not from the agents of power, but 
from the masses, who, with screams, and by panto- 
mimic intimidation, imposed their will, as if to prove 
the dangers and perplexities of universal suffrage, 
and the sovereignty of the people. 
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Before undertaking this expedition, we had en- 
quired at Fuentarabia about the boatwomen, and 
were told to ask for Carmen and Viviana, the belles 
of the Passages naiads. We repeated these pretty 
names over and over, in order not to forget them, 
lest we should find ourselves without a clue when 
involved in this labyrinth of petticoats, more per- 
plexing than that of Crete, which now barred our 
progress. ‘Thus prepared, we arrived on the field of 
battle. In an instant we were surrounded by an 
undulating group of old, middle-aged, and young 
women, looking alarmingly manly and pugnacious 
with their sailors’ hats, flashing eyes, heightened 
colour, and faces bronzed by the sun. The wordy 
war ‘‘grew fast and furious,” and we feared being 
taken by assault. The number of candidates appalled 
us. ‘The chosen could only be two, and in vain our 
eyes wandered through the crowd to seek counte- 
nances adapted to our preconceived notions of the 
personal appearance of Carmen and Viviana. 

The hubbub increasing, we demanded leave to 
speak, and, at last, desperately sought to do so. 
Useless attempt ; we might just as well have tried 
to address the sea from Beechy-head in a sou’-wester. 
Our voice was drowned in the uproar as completely 
as talking on the brink of the Falls of Niagara, and 
we envied the magic ascendancy of M. de Lamartine 
over the Paris mob at the Hotel de Ville, during the 
first days of the revolution. It was, however, some 
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consolation to think that all the eloquence of the 
poet-minister would have been powerless if he had 
had the Bateleras of Passages for an auditory. 

They continued appealing to us, and abused each 
other, pouring forth volumes of Billingsgate in the 
vernacular of the country ;—an idiom, which, by-the- 
by, lost all its softness in the throats of these 
viragos. 

At length, with great exertion, we managed to 
make the names of Carmen and Viviana heard. 
Would that we had never pronounced them. I! I! 
I! shouted all in the same breath, as though each 
individual had received those names at the baptismal 
fount. 

Distracted at the frightful uproar, we pushed our 
way through the chattering throng, and selecting, in 
our rapid retreat, a rather pretty girl, who wore her 
straw hat adorned with flowers, coquetishly placed 
upon her dark tresses, ordered her to get the boat 
ready. She flew to obey, with her companion, not 
without receiving the anathemas of the rest of the 
aquatic sisterhood, and we took refuge in the skiff 
with the precipitation of General Espartero flying on 
board the “ Malabar.” In a moment we shoved off, 
under a volley of maledictions, which would have 
sent us to the bottom if the good wishes of the dis- 
comfited candidates had had any weight. 

Crossing the lake-like estuary, we entered the 
narrow channel that runs into the sea, and separates 
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Passages de San Pedro from Passages de San Juan, 
and passing under the overhanging balconies of the 
latter place, landed in the square. These places 
are singularly built, each being composed of one long 
narrow lane of irregularly built houses of stone,—many 
of them ruinous—rising out of the water, and behind 
them another row, built against the mountain side, 
which looks asif it were about to thrust them all into 
the sea. Many of these dwellings touch each other 
over arches, under which runs the street, so that 
Passages is an appropriate name for a town consist- 
ing of one long passage. 

The principal landing-place is a short distance up 
the street, where there is a gap in the outer line of 
houses. It is entered, at each end, by deep archways, 
running under the houses, and is called la Piedad, 
from a small shrine dedicated to Nuestra Sefora de 
la Piedad (our Lady of Piety), closed in by iron 
bars, containing an altar, and a distemper painting of 
a man on horseback at the back of it. It was 
erected to commemorate the part the inhabitants 
took in the overthrow of Charlemagne at Roncesvalles, 
as the following inscription (in Latin and Spanish) on 
each side of the altar testifies. The following is the 
Spanish one :— 

“Dando las gracias por la victoria alcanzada, y 
cumpliendo con el voto hecho a Dios, y 4 Ja Biena- 
venturada Maria Siempre Virgen, en la era de 814, 
cuando fuimos a Orierieagay, Puerto del Pirineo, 
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que a hora se llama Roncesvalles, 4 pelear contra el 
egercito de Carlo Magno, Rey de los Franceses, 
con nuestro pueblo de la Vasconia por si mismo y 
sus companeros del Pasages Vencedores, Juanes de 
Vbilla me fecit.” 

TRANSLATION. 


“Giving thanks for the victory gained, and fulfil- 
ling the vow made to God, and the blessed Maria, 
always virgin, in the year 814, when we went to 
Orierieagay, Puerto del Pireneo, now called Ronces- 
valles to fight against the army of Charlemagne, 
King of the French, with our countrymen of Basconia, 
for himself and his companions of Pasages Victors, 
Juanes de Ubilla erected me.” 


Returning to the Plaza we seated ourselves upon 
the low parapet running along the edge of the water. 
The sun shone brightly forth, and we enjoyed the 
cool sea-breeze, as it blew freshly up the narrow 
funnel-like entrance of the harbour, and broke its 
transparent surface into innumerable scintillations. 
As the weather was fine, most of the male popula- 
tion had gone fishing; and the only beings we saw 
were shoals of children (a phenomenon of natural 
history, generally observable where poverty and fish 
abound), women spinning, mending nets, and comb- 
ing and plaiting each other’s hair. Occasionally two 
or three damsels tripped by, carrying to the fountain 
pails gracefully poised on their heads. Elegance in 
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England is a rare exotic reared with costly care, and 
seldom possessed except by the well-born and af- 
fluent ; but in Spain it is indigenous. There, humble 
birth is generally dignified by innate politeness, and 
poverty may be seen undefiled by vulgarity, and 
looking pleasant, as rugged bleak scenery assumes a 
cheerful aspect beneath a bright sky. ‘The clear 
ringing voices of these girls, their buoyant tread, 
well-poised heads, and musical laugh proclaimed 
them the daughters of content and health. Each 
wore her hair plaited behind in one long tail d la 
mandarin, as a French perruquier would term it; and 
so indispensable is this appendage considered, that a 
Guipuzcoana, to whom nature has denied a long tail, 
will expend her little savings in purchasing one of 
the posttzos, or false ones, which may be seen hung 
up for sale in the shop-windows of Biscayan hair- 
dressers like strings of sausages. 

These young Passageras wore crimson serge petti- 
coats, sufficiently short to discover several neat ancles 
and stalwart calves; and their robust but not in- 
elegant figures were advantageously displayed by 
striped blue, and nankin bodices worn over an under 
white linen garment, the sleeves of which covered 
their arms to the elbow. This was their summer 
dress. 

Some fishing skiffs moored to long, upright poles 
in the water, and two or three ferry-boats manned 
by the aforementioned boatwomen, were the only 
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craft we observed in this deserted part, whose pos- 
session was ouce the cause of serious disputes be- 
tween Navarre and Guipuzcoa, and likewise excited 
the jealousy of France. In those days it was a 
first-class royal arsenal, and still possesses one quality, 
that of affording a secure refuge to storm-driven 
vessels ; a gift of nature of which the neglect of man 
cannot deprive it. Under the house of Austria, 
Passages rose to the zenith of its wealth and import- 
ance, and from it sailed well-appointed squadrons of 
men-of-war to consolidate the dominion of the Spanish 
monarchy in distant regions. Here were built many 
of the mighty four-deckers, navios reales, and hence 
were supplied several men-of-war for the mis-called 
Invincible Armada, whose destruction on the British 
coasts is still commemorated in England by the 
sacrifice of the Michaelmas goose; a bird on which 
it is said the brave Queen Bess was regaling when 
the news of the approach of the Spanish fleet was 
brought to her at Tilbury Fort. Here also were 
constructed in the 16th and 17th, and even in the 
18th centuries, the galleons of the great South-Ame- 
rican company of Carracas, the Spanish East India 
company of those days——and trading vessels for 
foreign countries. 

After the separation of Mexico from the mother- 
country, Passages languished in dirt and rags, until 
the termination of the war of independence, when 
the British and Spanish governments made it a grand 
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naval entrepot for the supply of the army; and it 
was no uncommon sight to see, at that period, up- 
wards of four hundred English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese transports at anchor in its waters. After this 
came another dismal collapse. It rallied a little 
during the Carlist war, thanks to the presence of a 
British and French squadron, and a battalion of 
Royal Marines. Then guineas and five-franc pieces 
became almost as plentiful as sardinas. But these 
palmy days have also disappeared, and Passages has 
once more relapsed into its pristine poverty. 

The harbour is dry at low tide, with the exception 
of the narrow channel, separating the two towns; 
and year by year it is getting shallower fur want of a 
little care on the part of the Spanish government, to 
remove the accumulating detritus from the surround- 
ing hills. This is said to be done in order to render 
the port useless to France, which appreciates its 
great natural advantages, and is more than suspected 
of having a hankering after it. And not without 
reason ; for Passages is often the only port of refuge 
vessels can run for between Rochefort and Bilbao. 
There are, it is true, the ports of Deba, Motrico, 
San Sebastian, Fuentarabia, Socoa, St. Jean de 
Luz, Bayonne, and Bordeaux, along the Cantabrian 
and Gascon coasts, but they all have bars or other 
dangerous peculiarities, which render them the dread 
of mariners. 


This did not escape Napoleon’s observation: and 
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during the Spanish war he sent some engineer officers 
to survey the harbour and vicinity of Passages, with 
the view of converting it into a great naval arsenal 
which would have borne the same relation to Spain, 
as Cherbourg does to England. 

The expense of this magnificent project (all Napo- 
leon’s ideas were grand) was estimated at about a 
million sterling. But the Russian campaign put an 
end to this, and other schemes of ambition. Until 
then, the French eagles ‘fanned by conquest’s 
crimson wing,” had floated triumphantly over a 
succession of battle fields. But Napoleon’s ter- 
rible mission was at last fulfilled; the snowy de- 
serts of Russia became the winding sheet of his 
glittering host, the flames of Moscow consumed his 
glory, and its smoke darkened his declining fortunes. 
It may be said that the extremes of cold and heat 
were called into action by Divine Providence to 
punish this arch-destroyer of his species. 

Such were or might have been our thoughts as we 
gazed upon the surrounding amphitheatre of hills 
and smoked a contemplative cigar, but not alone, for, 
as usual, when in a strange place, we found ourselves 
surrounded by a group of half-naked, shock-headed, 
goggle-eyed, half grinning, half demure urchins, such 
as Murillo loved to paint. To get rid of them we 
threw a few sou pieces into the Plaza, and whilst 
they were scrambling for them, hastily retreated to 
the chapel of Santa Ana, which overlooks Passages. 
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from a commanding point half way up the heights. 
But on glancing below, we beheld the light (hearted) 
column climbing the acclivity, evidently determined 
to make another reconnaissance. Finding our position 
untenable, we turned the corner of the chapel, and 
following the mountain path, stood, in a few minutes, 
before the cemetery of the British Royal Marine 
Battalion. It was a secluded nook in the hill-side 
shaded by overhanging trees and rocks, and separated 
from the foot-path by a substantial wall. A mother, 
a father, a wife or a son, might have envied us at 
that moment standing by the graves of their beloved 
relatives in this distant land, and murmuring a prayer 
to heaven for the repose of their souls, 

‘In the centre was a small sarcophagus with the 
following inscription. 


BRITISH ROYAL MARINES. 
1836. 
7, 8, 9, 40. 


Under the influence of the feelings of the moment, 
we copied the epitaphs into our note-book ; and if 
these pages meet the eye of any of the relatives of 
the deceased, they will be glad to know that the 
place remains undesecrated and in good preservation. 
Here are the epitaphs. It should be remarked that 
three officers who did not belong to the Royal 
Marines are buried in this cemetery. 

K 
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1; “Gibraltar. Per mare, per terram. Sacred to 
the memory of Charles Drysedale, Serjeant; and 
James Franklin, private of the Royal Marine Bat- 
talion. The former died of his wounds, and the 
latter was killed on the morning of the 7th October 
1838.” 

2. “Sacred to the memory of Charles Aires, Pri- 
vate, Royal Marines, who, after a short illness, died 
on the 2nd of May, 1840, aged 32 years.” 


“ Reader, behold! by Death’s all potent hand 
I’m doom’d to moulder in a stranger’s land ; 
Forbid to mingle with my kindred dust, 
But God is great, and his decrees are just. 
And, learn thou wisdom, ere it be too late, 
From the brief warnings of eternal fate, 
If young, or aged, or in manhood’s prime, 
Pause at my tomb, and then prepare for thine.” 
- ( Original. ) 


3. “Sacred to the memory of William Kelly, 
private of the Royal Marine Battalion, who departed 
this life on the 16th day of October, a.p. 1839, aged 
21 years.” | 


“‘ Young people, thoughtless passers by ! 
As you are now, so once was I ; 
But as I am, so must you be, 
Prepare yourselves to follow me.” 
( Original. ) 


“This stone was erected by his comrades of the Ist 
Battalion Company, as a token of respect.” 
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4, ‘Sacred to the memory of E. A. Molesworth, 
second master of H. B. M. steam vessel, Comet, 
who died of a wound received in the river of Bilboa 
on the 11th day of November, 1838.” 

5. “In memory of Captain: P. A. Mould, British 
Auxiliary Legion, who fell in the action in front of 
San Sebastian, on the 5th May, 1836.” 

6. ** Aqui yace Don Francisco Marraza, Tenient 
de Chapelgorris, muerto de sus heredos el 6 de 
Octbre, de 1838.” 

Translation. 

“Here lies Don Francisco Marraza, Lieutenant of 
Chapelgorries, who died of his wounds on the 6th of 
October, 1858.” 


Following the pathway a couple of hundred yards 
with the steep mountain on the left; to the right, 
the red-tiled roofs of the houses of Passages far be- 
neath us at its foot, and the estuary whose waters 
bathed their foundation beyond, we came to a large 
farm-house called La Bordandia. Like most build- 
ings of this description in the Basque Provinces, its 
basement-story served as a cow-house or stable as 
the case mght be. During the Carlist war it was 
roughly, but strongly fortified, and formed the ad- 
vanced post of the Marine Battalion quartered in 
Passages in the Jesuit college of San Roque. Al- 
though its bellicose appearance had in a great measure 


disappeared, still there was no mistaking its former 
K 2 
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character. It reminded us of a retired veteran, whose 
deportment betrays his ci-devant warlike profes- 
sion, albeit an awl or a reaping-hook may be in his 
hand. 

The platform whereon stood in days of yore a thirty- 
six pounder en barbelte, commanding the Lezo road 
and the ferry and Capuchin convent on the opposite 
side of the estuary, had been converted into a teem- 
ing poultry-yard, and the high loop-holed traverse, 
built to protect the gun against a fire of musketry 
from the hills, now supported an oven and a pig-sty. 
The house was occupied by the owner and his 
family, who filled the high and dignified office of 
Alealde, or Mayor of Passages. With true Spanish 
apathy the walls had been permitted to remain 
defaced with doggerel verses and charcoal caricatures, 
the eccentric productions of idle subs, whilst killing 
time on guard, until morning brought relief. A short 
steep road, covered with great round stones and 
flanked by high hedges, leads down to the half 
ruined college of San Roque, which, in 1844, or 
about three years after the departure of the Royal 
Marines for England, was converted into a ship- 
building yard by a company of Spanish capitalists. 
The speculation did not succeed, owing to bad 
management, and for some time past no vessel has 
been launched there. The keels were laid down 
upon the old parade ground of the Marine Battalion, 
and the gable end of a long building with a dila- 
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pidated wooden gallery running along its front 
served as the fives-court of the officers. and men. 
We have witnessed many a capital game played 
there between the former and some of the French 
officers belonging to the old ‘‘ Hermione” frigate, 
which lay at Passages during the occupation of the 
place by us. 

In the rooms opening upon the above-mentioned 
gallery were quartered Lieutenants C—, R—, and 
S—. The former, poor fellow, has gone the way of 
all flesh, and the two latter, have, I suppose, become 
the ornaments to their profession, that they pro- 
mised to be. The other apartments were used as 
orderly and reading rooms, and the paymaster’s 
office. They are now decayed and uninhabitable. 
T. > savht of that same ruin, reminds us of a melan- 

choiy episode connected with the sojourn of the 
British troops in Passages, the moral of whieh I had 
just been reading upon the tomb of Sergeant Dryes- 
dale and private Franklin. On the night of the 
“th October, 1838, several officers were assembled in 
the barrack-room of Lieutenant S— enjoying a cheer- 
ful glass, and singing convivial songs. Midnight had 
passed, the mirth was becoming ‘‘fast and furious;” 
several of the old stagers had retired to their quarters, 
and the last notes of ‘* We won’t go home till morn- 
ing” were shaking the roof, and making the empty 
glasses jingle again upon the table, when several 
musket shots were distinctly heard in the direction 
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of the Bordandia outpost. In a moment each 
countenance became grave, the jovial stave ceased, 
and everybody exclaiming “‘ What is that ? have the 
Carlists attacked us? Something has happened,” 
hurried forth, The drum was already beating to 
arms; soldiers half dressed, but belted, and carrying 
their muskets, were crowding hurriedly forth from 
their barracks towards the supposed point of danger, 
asking confused questions of each other, and loading 
as they went. Ina few minutes the officers, seconded 
by the non-commissioned officers, restored order, 
formed the men, and manned the palisades, &c., of 
San Roque, whilst the light company went out to- 
wards the Bordandia guard. Since the first alarm, 
no more firing had been heard, and everybody was 
wondering what could be the matter, when we met 
four soldiers carrying a litter from which proceeded 
groans. Upon it lay poor Sergeant Dryesdale with 
his head battered in, and a few paces further, followed 
the corpse of private Franklin, one of the finest 
young men in the battalion, his body literally 
riddled with slugs. It appeared that the usual patrol 
from the Bordandia fell into a Carlist ambush whilst 
exploring a narrow valley surrounded by mountains. 
Some of the peasantry who came to Passages the next 
morning with milk and vegetables, said that the 
Carlists had not any intention of attacking the patrol. 
They had penetrated our lines for the purpose of 
digging up a cannon which had been buried by them 
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some time back near Fort Hay among the hills, and 
were lying concealed in the fern close to the path 
taken by the patrol in order to let it pass, when a 
dog belonging to one of the marines, discovered 
them, and upon Sergeant Dryesdale and Franklin 
springing forward, they were compelled to fire in 
self-defence. This may or may not be true; all 
we know for certain, is, that this unfortunate affair 
cost us two of the best men in the battalion. 
Returning to the Plaza we traversed it, and passing 
down another little street, or passage, faced by a 
chapel called la Bonanza, and then again alony a 
quay covered with festooned Sardina nets drying in 
the sun, mounted by a short steep zig-zag to an 
old dismantled battery. The name of la Afirador 
has been given to this elevated point, and here in 
bad weather congregate the fishermen of Passages to 
gossip and look out for a stray vessel in want of their 
assistance. It commands the harbour at its foot from 
Ancho (the scene of our memorable conflict with the 
Amazonian boatwomen) to the sea; and looks down 
perpendicularly on the quarter of the pilots, a cluster 
of smoke-blackened houses, from whose roofs you 
could step to the pathway leading to Fort Isabel, at 
the mouth of the harbour, a quarter of a mile off. 
This post (an important one in days gone by) has a 
detachment of soldiers stationed in it; and vessels 
passing beneath its dark battlements are challenged 
by the sentry. Although only armed with two rusty 
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82-pounders, and garrisoned by a dozen soldiers, it 
has a governor and fort-adjutant. 

The swarthy sentinel eyed us carelessly, and con- 
tinued his wild chaunt as we passed him at the gate. 
A minute afterwards we were gazing upon a vast 
expanse of deep, serene, unfathomable blue, blending 
with the cerulean sky afar off, from the brink of a 
precipice overhanging the sea, with the fort on our 
left, the craggy hills on our right, and the rock-bound 
entrance of the port separating them from a similar 
chain on the opposite shore. 

Hard by, some women up to their knees in a 
spring which trickled from a grotto, chattered, 
laughed, and sung as they dealt loud reverberating 
blowe upon the flat stones before them with the 
clothes they were washing. If the scene lost its 
tranquil sublimity through their presence, it gained 
in cheerfulness, and acquired the charm which a 
few picturesque figures always imparts to a land- 
scape. 

Carmen’s and Viviana’s gondola was waiting to 
receive us off the Plaza, and a few vigorous strokes of 
the oar transported us across the Passages de San 
Pedro. Like Passages de San Juan, its one street 
is built against the mountain on the brink of the 
water, and most of its inhabitants are fishermen, the 
calling of their patron saint. We landed beneath a 
lofty round tower of ancient appearance. Its interior 
was burnt by the Carlists, 1836, and the embrasures 
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of the old battery from which it rises, were filled 
with naked urchins preparing for a hazardous leap 
into the sea. | 

Whilst looking about us we made the acquaintance 
of Colonel Ibero, one of Don Carlos’ best officers 
during the civil war. He was living in retirement at 
Passages with his family, and had showed himself to 
be as geod a carpenter as he was a soldier, by en- 
tirely reconstructing the interior of his house unaided 
and alone. On taking our departure he gave us an 
English Bible and Prayer-book, found in the street of 
Andoain amongst the baggage of an officer of the 
British Legion, a detachment of which was slaughter- 
ed to a man in that place by the Carlists. On the 
inside of the covers is the owner's name (J.C. R. 
Wood) printed in gold letters; and on the fly-leaf 
of the Prayer-book are the following appropriate 
lines :— 


“Since Thou, when foes oppress, 
My Rock and Fortress art ; 
To guide me forth froin this distress 
Thy wonted help impart.” 


Should this meet the eye of Mr. Wood (who we 
hope escaped), or of any of his relations, we shall be 
glad to return these’ books, thus brought pack to 
England in such a strange manner. . 

Again we consigned ourselves to: the care of Car- 


men and Viviana—it is quite pleasant to write such 
KS 
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pretty names— who as they rowed us under the 
pleasant shade of the verdant cliffs, bordering the 
estuary to its southern extremity, sang a rude kind 
of barcarole, ending thus :— 


“ Adios, torre de Pasages ! 
Adios, cidra y balcones! 
Adios, chicas de nuestra almas! 
Prendas de nuestras corazones ! ”’ 


In a few minutes we landed at a small stone quay, 
called la Herrera, from whence an execrable, but 
fortunately, a short cross-road, leads into the St. 
Sebastian highway. 

It ascends from the Herrera for about half a mile, 
until it reaches a point called Mira Cruz, which com- 
mands a fine view of San Sebastian and the estuary of 
Passages. The latter looks like a lake, the gut which 
forms its outlet to the sea being invisible. At the 
eastern extremity is a gloomy cluster of large but 
dilapidated houses, called Lezo, which contains, how- 
ever, two churches, and is dignified with the name of 
town. In the smaller of these fanes is preserved 
above the altar, the celebrated Santo Cristo de Lezo, 
a badly carved image of our Saviour. This grotesque 
featured bit of wood, hideous as a fetish, is endowed 
with miraculous powers by priestcraft in Spain, and 
worshipped by the superstitious peasantry of the 
French frontier, Navarre, and the Basque provinces, 
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who, every year on the 17th of September, crowd 
round it to be cured of “all the ills that flesh is heir 
to.” Surely the priests of Lezo would better fulfil 
their divine mission by enlightening and raising to 
heaven the minds of these poor ignorant people, 
than in turning their superstition to a_ profitable 
account. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Broap sands, clean, regular streets, and a tem- 
perate climate, render San Sebastian the Brighton 
of Spain. It covers a low isthmus beneath the steep 
barren hill of Orgullo, which protects the town from 
the rude assaults of the Atlantic, and is crested by 
the strong citadel of La Mota. This tongue of land 
is flanked by two rather extensive bays. The one 
on the west is partially sheltered from the sea by 
the little island of Santa Clara, but its anchorage is 
unsafe, and vessels are obliged to be warped withm 
the narrow sinuous mole directly beneath the citadel. 
The other bay, to the north-east, forms the entrance 
to the river Uremia. Its bar is impracticable, ex- 
cept for boats during a calm, a terrific surf beats 
over it in stormy weather, and dashes up the sea- 
curtain, sprinkling the solitary sentry with its drift as 
he paces his exposed beat. It was against the inner 
angle of this part of the fortifications that Wellington 
made his successful attack ; and a new light-coloured 
ravelin indicates the site of the breach through which 
our indomitable soldiers fought their way. 

Alison’s account of this deed of arms is so truthful 
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and spirited, that we cannot resist copying it. After 
describing former unsuccessful operations against San 
Sebastian, he thus proceeds :-— 

“At two in the morning of the 31st, the three 
mines were exploded under the sea-wall and brought 
it completely down. At this awful signal the brave 
garrison all repaired to their posts, each armed with 
several muskets, and relying on the successful resist- 
ance of the former assault, confidently expected the 
defeat of the present. Nor was their confidence 
without reason; for, notwithstanding the vastly in- 
creased means now at the disposal of the besiegers, 
they had not yet beaten down the enemy’s parapets, 
nor established a lodgment in the horn-work, so that 
the assaulting columns would be exposed, when near 
the breach, to a destructive fire in flank—a fatal 
error, contrary to Vauban’s rules, and only washed 
out by torrents of British blood. Dissatisfied with 
the unsteadiness of some of the troops at the former 
assault, Wellington had brought fifty volunteers from 
fifteen different regiments in the Ist, 4th, and light 
divisions, ‘ men,’ as he expressed it, ‘ who could show 
other troops how to mount a breach. Leith, how- 
ever, who had resumed the command of the 5th 
division, by whom the former assault had been made, 
was urgent that his men should be allowed the post 
of honour, and they were accordingly placed under 
General Robinson to lead the attack, supported by 
the remainder of the same division, and the seven 
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hundred and fifty volunteers from the other regiments 
of the army. Major Snodgrass, of the 52nd, had on 
the preceding night forded the Uremia alone, oppo- 
site the smaller breach, and looked down on the 
town by clambering up its face. After the troops in 
the trenches were all under arms, deep anxiety per- 
vaded every bosom, and before orders were given for 
the forlorn hope to move forward, the excitement 
felt had become almost intolerable. The heroic band 
took its station at half-past ten; the tide, which all. 
watched, was ebbing fast; the enemy’s preparations 
were distinctly visible: the glancing of bayonets be- 
hind the parapets, the guns pointed towards the breach, 
the array of shells and fire-barrels along its summit, 
told but too clearly the awful contest which awaited 
them. Little was said in the assailing columns; 
the bravest occasionally changed colour; the knees of 
the most resolute smote each other, not with fear but 
anxiety; and time seemed to pass with such leaden 
wings that the watches were looked at every half 
minute. Some laughed outright, they knew not why 
-——many addressed a mental prayer to the throne of 
grace. The very elements seemed to have conspired 
to increase the impressive character of the moment; 
a close oppressive heat pervaded the atmosphere, 
lowering and sulphurous clouds covered the sky, large 
drops fell at intervals, and the very animals, awe- 
struck by the feeling of an approaching tempest, were 
silent in the camp and upon the hills. 
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“Noon had barely passed, when, the tide being 
considered sufficiently fallen, the signal to advance 
was given. Silently the men moved forward, and 
not a shot was fired till the column had reached the 
middle of the stream, when such a tempest of grape, 
musketry, and canister was at once opened upon it, 
as well nigh chocked the Uremia with the killed and 
wounded. With dauntless intrepidity, however, the 
survivors pressed through the now crimsoned waves, 
and soon gained the strand on the opposite side, 
headed by the gallant Lieut. M‘Quin, of the 4th, 
who led the forlorn hope, and rushed on, conspicuous 
from his plume, noble figure, and buoyant courage. 
Two mines were exploded rather prematurely by the 
enemy under the covered way of the hornwork, but 
they crushed only twenty men, and the column, 
bounding impetuously forward, streamed up the great 
breach, and soon gained its summit. There, how- 
ever, they were again assailed by a dreadful storm of 
grape, shells and hand-granades, while the head of 
the column found it impossible to get down into the 
town, as the reverse of the breach consisted of a wall 
fourteen feet high, the bottom of which was filled 
with sword-blades placed erect, and every kind of 
offensive obstacle, while the newly-constructed ram- 
part within, and the ruins of the houses burned on 
the occasion of the former assault, were lined with 
grenadiers, who kept up so close and deadly a fire 
that the whole of the troops who gained the summit 
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were almost instantly struck down. Still fresh troops 
pressed on; the Uremia incessantly resounded with 
the splash of successive columns hurrying forward to 
the scene of carnage, until the whole 5th division was 
engaged. The volunteers from the different corps, 
who had with difficulty been restrained, were now let 
loose, and rushed on, calling out that they would 
show how a breach ought to be mounted. Soon the 
crowded mass made its way up the ruins, won the 
summit, and with desperate resolution strove to get 
over a few ruined walls which connected the back of 
the old with the front of the new rampart. Vain 
attempt! A steady barrier of steel awaited them on 
the other side; the bravest who got across were 
bayoneted, or thrown down into the gulf beneath ; and 
after two hours of mortal strife, the heroic defenders 
still made good the dreadful pass, and not a living 
man was to be seen upon the breach. As a last 
resource Major Snodgrass, with his Portuguese bat- 
talion, volunteered to make a simultaneous assault 
on the lesser breach ; but here too the slaughter was 
dreadful. A shower of grape smote the head of the 
column, and the obstacles proved insuperable, even to 
the most ardent valour. Matters seemed desperate 
——the Uremia was rapidly rising, and would goon be- 
come impassable; the great breach was choked with 
the dead and the dying, and already the shouts of 
victory were heard from the French. In this extre- 
sity, Graham, having consulted with Colonel Dickson 
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of the Engineers, adopted one of the boldest, and yet, 
with his artillerymen, one of the safest expedients re- 
corded in military annals. He ordered that the whole 
guns of the Choffre batteries should be brought to 
bear upon the high curtain above the breach in the 
demi-bastions, from which the most destructive fire 
issued ; while the British soldiers at the foot of the 
ramparts remained quiescent, or lay down, the shot 
flew only two feet over their heads. In a few 
minutes forty-seven guns were in this manner directed 
with such effect upon the traverses, that they were 
in a great part broken down, and the troops who 
manned them were obliged to retire to more distant 
cover; and yet, so accurate was the aim, that not a 
man among the assailants was struck. Twenty mi- 
nutes after this fire had coy ~enced, one of the shells 
from the British batteries ex, ded among the nume- 
rous train of fin -barrels, live shel! nd-grenades, 
ane uuuer’ combusv.oles, which the garmson had ar- 
ranged along the ramparts for the close defence of 
their traverses and interior works. The flame ran 
along the walls, and soon the whole exploded with a 
bright flash, succeeded by a smoke so dense as to 
obscure all vision, while the wretched inhabitants, 
driven from house to house as the conflagration de- 
voured their dwellings, were soon huddled together in 
one quarter, where they fell a prey to the unbridled 
passions of the soldiery. Attempts were at first made 
by the British officers to extinguish the flames, but 
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they proved abortive, amid the general confusion 
which prevailed; and soon the troops broke into 
the burning houses, pillaged them of the most valu- 
able articles they contained, and rolling numerous 
spirit-casks into the street, with frantic shouts, emp- 
tied them of their contents, till vast numbers sunk 
down like savages, motionless, some lifeless, from 
the excess. Carpets, tapestry, beds, silks and satins, 
wearing apparel, jewellery, watches, and every thing 
valuable, were scattered about upon the bloody pave- 
ments, while fresh bundles of them were continually 
thrown down from the windows above, to avoid the 
flames, and caught with demoniac yells by the drunken 
crowds beneath. Amidst these scenes of disgraceful 
violence and unutterable woe, nine-tenths of the once- 
happy smiling town of San Sebastian were reduced to 
ashes.” 

The excesses committed by the British troops after 
the assault are deeply to be regretted; but we must 
not forget that troops never show mercy to the inha- 
bitants of a place taken by storm. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that our soldiery, after seeing their captured 
comrades made to work by the French repairing 
the walls, within point-blank range of the British 
batteries, without even the protection of blindages 
(‘contrary to all the rules of war,” as the Duke 
observed in his dispatch of September 3rd, 1813,) 
and after suffering so dreadfully in the assault, 
should have given way to their passions. 
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‘‘San Sebastian,” says an English writer, who 
knows Spain better than Spaniards do themselves, 
‘sig celebrated for its sieges and libels. It was 
sacked by the captors according to all the rules of 
war. This event, which gave infinite sorrow and 
disgust to the Duke, is now made a standing libel 
against the English. The Political Chief of San 
Sebastian, one Conde de Villa-Fuente, accused our 
officers of purposely burning the town because it 
traded with France, as if this paltry beggarly Basque 
port could excite the jealousy of the masters of the 
world’s commerce. This and other infamous false- 
hoods were printed by O’Donahu, the War Minister 
at Cadiz, in his anti-English paper, E/ Duende ; 
thereupon the Duke called the Regency to account, 
who formally contradicted the libel in their official 
Gazette of October 20, 1813. This man, sprung 
from a refugee Irish catholic family, was aide-de- 
camp to Godoy and then to Cuesta, and although he 
rose the higher from British protection, repaid his 
patrons by bitter ingratitude, insomuch that the quiet 
Duke talked of him as the greatest of all blackguards 
(Dispatches, Nov. 19th, 1813), Such were poor 
Spain’s war ministers. This base scion of the great 
black chief, the O’Donogue Dhuw, died poisoned by 
his own subalterns in Mexico. Cosas de Espana! 
The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is recorded in the Duke’s letters, see Dis- 
patches Oct. 9th, 23rd, and Nov. 2nd, 1813. These 
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our unfair, inveterate calumniators never quote, while 
they continue to repeat every refuted falsehood ad 
nauseam. | 

Ineffectual efforts have been made to discover the 
origin of San Sebastian, and nothing seems to be 
known of its history before the commencement of the 
twelfth century. At that period it was called Izurun, 
signifying Three-Entrances, in allusion, doubtless, to 
those which lead to it; the first from the interior by 
Jand, and the other two by sea: the mole and the 
bar of the Uremia. The native Basques always talk 
of it as Donostierra in the present day,—a name the 
origin of which is not known. San Sebastian is its 
Castilian appellation. 

In 1512 the Duke de Bourbon invaded Guipuzcoa, 
and laid siege to San Sebastian; but the vigorous 
defence made by the inhabitants compelled him to 
retire. — 

‘In 1526, Francis the First was detained a pri- 
soner there five days. | 

In 1660, Philip the Fourth visited San Sebastian, 
for the celebration of the marriage of his daughter 
with Louis the Fourteenth. He was received by a 
squadron of 1,200 Basques magnificently accoutred, 
and so well satisfied was he with his reception, that 
all the privileges accorded to it by his predecessors 
were confirmed by him with the addition of the 
honorary title of ciudad (city), 

In 1779 the war with England was disastrous for 
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the maritime commerce of San Sebastian, on which 
its prosperity depended. The most terrible blow of 
all was dealt by Admiral Rodney, who captured the 
annual South American convoy of the Caracas Com- 
pany, together with the line-of-battle ship ‘ Ascen- 
sion,” and other men-of-war, on the 9th January, 
1780, eight days after they had left Passages. San 
Sebastian has suffered several sieges. The three 
most remarkable are those by the British in 1813, 
by the French in 1823, and by the Carlists in 1836. 
Since then this little town has been daily improving 
in appearance through the efforts of its inhabitants ; 
and it is now the admiration of all who visit it. 
What do you say, gentle reader, to a stroll through 
the place and up to the citadel? The view from the 
summit of Mont Orgullo will indemnify us for the 
fatigue of ascending its steep side. If you prefer 
the picturesque to regularity, let us walk towards the 
port. The blended odours of tar and fish announce 
its vicinity as we pass the sea-gate, where a group 
of the gentle sisterhood of Billingsgate are seated 
sewing, spinning, and, as a matter of course, talking 
scandal. A few coasting craft, a brig fitting for a 
voyage to Havannah, and a lugger gun-boat, were 
the only vessels in the mole. It is too narrow and 
shallow for large ships, and from this cause there 
was a bark rocking in the bay, under the shelter of 
the island of Santa Clara, which, in the event of a 
gale springing up, would have afforded it little pro- 
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tection against the heavy sea. A short time since a 
vessel was dashed to pieces on the strand, where yon 
bathers are desporting in the unruffled water. 

Let us commence the ascent to the citadel. A 
broad zig-zag, shaded with trees overhanging the 
bay, gradually leads up the face of the hill. Every 
step we take the magnificent prospect of sea and 
mountain widens and becomes grander, and the noise 
of the town is replaced by the gentle murmurs of 
the wavelets as they expire upon the beach or fret 
against the rocks. Advancing, we leave to the left 
a battery, commanding the roadstead, called Las 
Damas, and suddenly come upon a few solitary 
weather-beaten tombs. They contain the ashes of 
some of the officers of the British Legion, and look 
towards the land of their birth athwart the Atlantic, 
whose mighty voice sings their reguiem day and night. 
A profound tranquillity pervades this lonely spot: it 
is the silence of death to those who mourn a dear 
departed one. But to the unstricken heart nature 
seems alive and smiling on all sides. The sun, sink- 
ing into the ocean, casts upon these mountain ridges 
his last violet tints, and hangs a veil of golden haze 
upon the horizon, in the midst of which are lost a 
crowd of fishing boats returning home. In a few 
minutes they will be at the entrance of the port, 
looking like a flock of wildfow] going to roost. 

Come, we have just time to take a glance at the 
citadel, or Castillo de la Mota, and regain our posada 
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before night sets in. Do you understand why from 
that grated window over the gateway descends a 
basket suspended to a cord? A prisoner has seen 
us arrive, and thus claims our charity. There’s a 
peseta for the poor fellow, 


“ To whom the goodly carth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d—forbidden fare.” 
Do you not hear him murmur—“ Blessed be the 
mother that bore you?” ..... and his mother, if 
he has one .... . poor fellow! bereaved mother ! 

Here the brave, but unchivalrous General Rey, 
made his last stand with 1,756 men, after the fall of 
San Sebastian, in the hope that Marshal Soult would 
make an effort in his favour; and only surrendered 
after enduring, for seven days, a tremendous fire from 
sixty pieces of heavy artillery, which tore up the 
stronghold to its very foundations. The English 
prisoners suffered even more than the French during 
this brief but destructive siege, for Rey had the 
inhumanity to persist in not hoisting the black flag 
over the hospital, where they were confined. 

San Sebastian, like every other Spanish town of 
any pretensions, has its convents, huge massive build- 
ings, looking with their small grated windows like 
prisons, as in truth they were to many of the recluses, 
who dragged out a weary existence within their 
dreary precincts. Lately a few nuns, after being 
robbed of all they possessed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment during the Carlist war, have been permitted to 
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return to the convent of Santa Teresa, where they 
are maintained in comparative poverty by a few 
pious individuals, desirous of receiving the benefit 
of their prayers to the seat of mercy. 

Thé convent of Santo Domingo has been. turned 
into an artillery depét. A gentleman we were intro- 
duced to called our attention to this edifice on ac- 
count of its having had for an inmate that celebrated 
adventurer, the erratic Catalina de Erauso; and on 
our manifesting a desire to know something of her, 
he presented us with the following history of that 
extraordinary female. We think it will repay the 
trouble of perusal. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CATALINA DE ERAUSO. 


THE heroine of the following narrative was one of 
the anomalous beings, the extravagance of whose ad- 
ventures, and the singularity of whose fate, have been 
sufficient so cast a doubt over the authenticity of their 
histories, and even over the very fact of their exis- 
tence. It is therefore well to premise that—thanks to 
the indefatigable industry of her fellow-townsman, 
Senor Ferrer—all doubt on these points has been re- 
moved, since he has not only discovered in the Royal 
Library of Seville a copy of her history* written by 
herself, in crabbed Castilian, and in which, after the 
fashion of Cesar, she narrates her adventures in the 
third person, but he has also brought to light her 
petition for a pension, accompanied by attestations of 
her services, and the royal grant of the pension itself. 
There is also, in the collection of pictures of Mr. 
Shepeler, at Aix-la-Chapelle, an original portrait of 
the nun-lieutenant, painted by Pacheco, and bearing 

* “ Historia de la Monja Alferez Dofia Catalina de Erauso 
escrita por cella misma.” 
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the inscription, “‘ El Alferez dota Catalina de Erauso, 
natural de San Sebastian, anno 1630.” 

Her father was Mignel de Erauso, a man of good 
family, who had served his country in the army with 
some distinction, but, as it would appear, with little 
advantage to his fortune. Our heroine, his fourth 
daughter, was born at San Sebastian in 1592. The 
worthy fidalgo, having but little fortune to bestow 
upon her, resolved on making her a present to God ; 
so he called the nurse, wrapped the infant in a corner 
of his cloak, and carried her to the Dominican con- 
vent, of which his sister-in-law, Dona Ursula, was 
abbess. Had a religious life been the child’s vocation 
he certainly could not have taken better means of 
making a good nun of her, by causing her to be thus 
nursed in the very sanctuary. But, as we shall pre- 
sently see, these good intentions were defeated, for 
never did the convent produce such another. 

After being the most unbearable of children, she 
became the most turbulent novice in the house. At 
the age of fifteen she was destitute of the natural 
candour of childhood, and the blushing modesty of 
adolescence. Haughty and violent, every one yielded 
before the daring determination that sparkled in the 
black eye of this strange novice. She seemed like a 
falcon hatched by accident in a nest of doves. But 
whilst the companions of her infancy yielded trembling 
to her capricious sway, some of the elder nuns were less 
disposed to submit to her usurpations. Amongst the 
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most aged denizens of the Convent of the Antiguo, 
was Don2 Incarnacion de Aliri, whose mummi- 
fied face resembled a geometrical figure covered with 
stained parchment, and whose type may yet be found 
in convents, andeother places besides. This gentle 
creature had long detested Catalina, and sought an 
opportunity for giving an enduring lesson to the im- 
pertinent novice. One evening, on her way to the 
refectory, Catalina, regardless of precedency, elbowed 
her way forward, and took the lead of Dona Incarna- 
cion. The latter repulsed her angrily, and Catalina, 
persevering, received from the nun a resounding box 
on the ear, bestowed by the hardest and boniest 
fingers in the Peninsula. The face of the novice 
assumed so terrible an expression,—one so loaded 
with hatred and ferocity,—that the sisterhood shrank 
back in dismay, and Doiia Incarnacion fled, declaring 
afterwards that the fierce expression of Catalina’s 
countenance had revealed to her, like a flash of 
lightning, the sanguinary career that awaited the 
novice. 

This event had an immediate influence on the for- 
“tunes of our heroine. A few hours afterwards, on 
the 18th March, 1607, the whole convent rose early, 
and were about to chant matins, when Catalina 
entered the chapel with the other novices and knelt 
down beside her aunt, Dota Ursula, who gave her 
the key of her cell, and desired her to fetch a bre- 


viary from it. The novice went, and saw there an 
L2 
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open closet in which were hung up all the keys of the 
convent: a sudden idea struck her. She left the 
cell open, and brought back the key and the breviary 
to the Abbess, but soon, under the pretext of illness, 
she asked and obtained permission to withdraw. 
Catalina proceeded to her aunt’s cell, opened the 
closet, possessed herself of a pair of scissors, a needle, 
a skein of thread, and two reals out of eight that she 
found in the purse of the abbess. Having made these 
preparations, she seized the bunch of keys and went 
out, taking the precaution to double-lock all the doors 
behind her. When she found herself in the street 
‘she hesitated for a moment. The morning was se- 
rene ; perfect silence reigned in the town, and Cata- 
lina could hear nothing but the distant and feeble 
chaunting of her companions. Her decision was 
soon taken: she threw away the lamp and the keys, 
breathed with transports of delight the air of freedom, 
and bounded away like a foal escaped from its tether. 

A short distance from the town was a thick plan- 
tation of chestnuts, into which she plunged and hid 
herself. When day appeared she undressed her- 
self, and began to cut her garments to pieces, and 
to change the form of them. The petticoat of blue 
cloth was converted into a pair of breeches, and out 
of a green gown she made a coat and gaiters. The 
veil and scapulary she left in the wood. Then 
cutting her hair short, she found she might well pass 
for a handsome boy, and leaving her concealment at 
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nightfall] marched boldly forth. On the third day 
she reached Vittoria, twenty leagues from San Sebas- 
tian, exhausted with fear and hunger, having eaten 
nothing since her departure from the convent but the 
wild berries she had found by the way-side. 

Catalina knew no one at Vittoria, and her two 
reals would not carry her far. Not daring to enter 
an inn, she bought a small loaf from a passer-by, 
and, while breakfasting, reflected on the course she 
should adopt. Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and hunger sharpens the memory. Catalina recol. 
lected that there lived at Vittoria a worthy old man 
named Don Francisco de Cerralta, a schoolmaster, 
who was a distant relation of her mother. On in- 
quiry she found that she was sitting at his very door. 
Without being superstitious, Catalina saw in this the 
finger of destiny, so she knocked boldly. 

The simple and candid pedagogue received with 
kindness this saucy but intelligent-looking lad, who 
invented a fine story about his desire to learn, and 
muttered correctly enough a few Latin words picked 
up in the convent; so he determined to see whether 
the bold and wandering child might not possess the 
materials out of which to make a great man. Cata- 
lina having evinced a taste for Latin, an accidence 
was put into her hands, and she set to work conju- 
gating verbs and declining substantives. Before 
getting as far as the irregulars, she became weary, 
and asked herself if she had left the convent for the 
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purpose of holding out her hand to the ferula of a 
pedagogue. It was true that she lived well at Don 
Francisco’s, but the puffs of balmy air which agitated 
the papers on her desk were so full of the perfume of 
freedom that they turned her head. She thought of 
the highways, of the noble trees swaying on the 
summits of the mountains, and dreamt so much of 
these things, that one fine morning, in Don Fran- 
cisco’s absence, she snatched from the chimney-piece 
a handful of reals, and rushed out of the house. At 
the gate of the town she found a muleteer about to 
start for Valladolid, and bargained for a seat on one 
of his mules. They soon reached their destination. 
The king and court were then at Valladolid ; 
crowds of horses, soldiers and carriages, filled the 
streets. Catalina was dazzled at this novel sight. 
Wandering about the town, she stopped in the great 
Place to listen to a band of musicians playing martial 
airs, and found herself in the midst of a troop of 
those idle children whose dearest occupation in all 
countries seems to be that of escorting the drum 
and the fife. Whoever has travelled in Spain is 
aware that the vagabonds of the Peninsula are often 
strangely attired, but the costume of our heroine, 
especially the green coat, made up in the woods out 
of a gown, so far exceeded all bounds of originality, 
that the young scamps, amongst whom she stood, 
svon left the musicians for the more animating task 
of hooting their new companion. From abuse they 
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proceeded to pelting, and the mud began to fly: 
Catalina made use of her feet and fists with much 
vigour, but being hardly pressed, she picked up 
stones, and began a more dangerous warfare. One 
of the children, bolder than the rest, attempted to 
disarm her, but evil befel him, for he received a flint 
in his eye, and fell bathed in blood. His comrades 
fled, the passers by interfered, and a couple of Al- 
guazils were leading the delinquent to prison. The 
adventures of the novice were about to end pro- 
saically enough, when fortune came to her aid. A 
nobleman of the Court, who lived close by, had seen 
the fight from his window. Struck with Catalina’s 
courage, good looks, and strange costume, he quickly 
came down, followed the Alguazils, explained the 
business to them, and at his request the prisoner 
was set at liberty. Catalina followed her deliverer, 
and gazing at his plumed hat, his embroidered coat, 
and long rapier, thought it might be the king him- 
self. It was merely Don Carlos de Arellano, a 
knight of Santiago, a rich and gallant gentleman, 
who thenceforward took Catalina into his service as 
page. Next day, handsomely dressed from head to 
foot, and with a dagger in her belt, the niece of 
Doitia Ursula felt endued with invincible courage, 
and called to bold adventures. 

A month had scarcely elapsed when a singular 
event occurred. Catalina was one evening in wait- 
ing, in the ante-chamber of her new master, with 
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another page, when an old officer entered and in- 
quired for Don Carlos. At the first words the 
stranger uttered, a shudder ran through the veins 
of our heroine, for in the visitor she had recognised 
her own father. Her first impulse was to fly, but 
recollecting herself, she saw that in boldness con- 
sisted her only hope of escape. She therefore replied 
impudently that Don Carlos was at home,.and that 
she would inquire if he were to beseen. On returning 
with an affirmative answer, Miguel de Erauso gazed 
steadfastly at his disguised daughter, but his suspi- 
cions no doubt subsiding, he went up to Don Carlos, 
followed by the page, who was ready to faint, in 
spite of her audacity. Arellano came out to the 
top of the staircase, and welcoming the old gentle- 
man, asked him to what he was to attribute the 
pleasure of this visit. The veteran related, with 
tears in his eyes, the scandalous evasion of Catalina, 
who then learned that Don Carlos was the most 
powerful protector of the convent at San Sebastian, 
which had been founded by his family. Thinking 
it useless to hear more, and much affected at the 
sight of her father, she hastened to her room, made 
up a bundle of clothes, took her purse, which con- 
tained eight doubloons, and flying to the stable of a 
neighbouring inn, concealed herself in the straw. 
Two muleteers were also lying there conversing 
in a low tone, and Catalina gathered from their con- 
versation that they would start the following morning 
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for San Lucar in Andalusia, whence the squadron of 
Fernandez de Cordova was to sail in a month for 
America. At day-break she stole out of the stable, 
and waited for the muleteers on the high road, made 
a bargain, and reached San Lucar with them in a 
fortnight. There she learned that there was a great 
demand for young men to complete the crews. Cata- 
lina, still in terror at the recollection of her father, 
had made up her mind to put the Atlantic between 
herself and her family, so she presented herself be- 
fore Estaban Eguina, the captain of one of the ships, 
and entered herself on board as cabin-boy. That 
night a fresh breeze sprang up, and the squadron set 
sail, bearing with it our heroine and her fortunes. 

It must be confessed that our adventuress was 
now in a delicate position, metamorphosed into a 
sailor boy, and living amidst two hundred mariners. 
Catalina does not appear to have dreamt of the 
danger she ran, for in adopting male attire she 
seems to have cast aside all remembrance of her sex. 
This extraordinary woman had so completely iden- 
tified herself with her adopted part, that the idea of 
her real condition never presented itself to her mind. 
An indocile student with the old professor, a saucy 
page in Don Carlos’ house, she became on board ship 
the boldest lad amongst the crew, and no sailor ever 
detected the girl Catalina under the tarry disguise of 
Francisco, the name she had adopted. The voyage 


was long and dangerous. On reaching the coast of 
a) 
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Peru, Eguina’s ship was despatched to the little port 
of Paita, situated 200 leagues to the south of Lima. 
Catalina’s courage was now exposed to a terrible 
trial. In a dark and stormy night, the ship struck 
upon a rock, and sprung a leak. The crew, in spite 
of the captain's entreaties, launched the long boat, 
and crowding into it, abandoned their chief, who 
refused to accompany them. Catalina alone had 
the courage and good fortune to remain faithful, and 
quickly beheld the long boat struck by the breakers 
and sink with all the deserters. At dawn the wind 
lulled, and the waves subsided. The stranded ship 
remained suspended, as by a miracle, between two 
rocks, and every moment threatened to go to pieces. 
Catalina saw there was not an instant to lose. Aided 
by the old captain, she collected some scattered 
spars, bound them firmly together, and formed a sort 
of raft. Her presence of mind never abandoned her ; 
she recollected at this terrible moment, that without 
money one can travel but a short distance on the 
world’s highways, so she seized an axe, reached the 
cabin, already half full of water, broke open the 
money chest, and obtained possession of a hundred 
crowns in gold, which she wrapped in a piece of 
linen, and tied to her raft. She then cast it into the 
sea, and leapt after it, urging Don Estaban to follow 
her. The old seaman, attempting to imitate her, 
fractured his skull against the rock. Catalina, more 
fortunate, seized the frail raft, clung to it with all her 
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might, and allowed herself to float away at the 
mercy of God. The land was not far off, and the 
wind cast her inanimate body on the shore. 

How long she remained in this senseless state she 
knew not. A gentle sensation of warmth covering 
her like a silken mantle, restored circulation to her 
blood, and animation to her brain. She opened her 
eyes and gazed around. The shore was desert, and 
a bright sun shed floods of light on the silent land- 
scape. The sea was calm, but fragments of wreck 
bore witness of its late fury. Catalina looked to- 
wards the rocks where the ‘“ Habanero” had been 
wrecked: all had disappeared. She asked herself 
where she was, and what was to become of her? 
but she was not the woman to lose time in melancholy 
cogitations. Her first care was to set to rights her 
sailor's clothing, already dried by the sun, arrange 
her black hair, and then to untie the money froni the 
little raft which had drifted on shore with her, and 
fill her pockets with golden quadruples. This done, 
she became aware that she was dying with hunger. 

She could perceive no vestige of man on this barren 
coast, and reflected that by proceeding into the in- 
terior, she ran the risk of perishing with fatigue and 
starvation, whilst by following the shore, she was 
sure, sooner or later, of reaching Paita, since it was a 
sea-port. Hardly knowing why, she proceeded 
northward, and had gone but a short distance when 
she saw a broken cask on the beach—part of the 
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wreck of the “ Habanero.” It was full of biscuit, 
somewhat damaged, it is true, which proved a royal 
feast to her. Hunger satisfied, she took care to 
carry off a stock of it, and continuing her journey, 
reached in the course of the day a rivulet, which 
completed her frugal repast. Next day she pursued 
her march with vigour, and towards evening, when 
her courage was beginning to fail, perceived houses 
afar off, and soon the town of Paita stood before 
her. . 
Here she assumed the character of the son of a 
rich ship-owner, went to the best inn, ordered an 
excellent supper, and slept soundly. Next day she 
sent for the most skilful tailor in the town, purchased 
a handsome suit of clothes, and thus equipped began 
to stroll through the streets, her head high and her 
hat on one side. The tailor who had performed this 
metamorphosis was named Urquiza. He was also a 
general merchant, and carried on a lucrative trade 
both at Paita and Truxillo, having an establishment 
in each city. This man took a fancy to our adven- 
turess, finding that she wrote a good hand, was 
arithmetician enough to keep his books, and was be- 
sides full of spirit and intelligence, so he took her 
into partnership, and, being about to leave for 
Truxillo, left her in charge of the business at Paita. 
Our heroine, under the name of Domingo, took pos- 
session of the house on Urquiza’s departure, and re- 
ceived two slaves to wait upon him, a negress for 
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cook, and three dollars a day for his expenses. 
Amongst the persons whom Urquiza had pointed out 
as worthy of full confidence and credit, was a lady 
named Dona Beatrix de Cardenas, whilst he repre- 
sented a cousin of this lady, one Reyes, as a very 
indifferent character, who should be kept at a certain 
distance. Doia Beatrix did not fail to come to the 
store to make her purchases, ordering French velvet, 
Holland cloth, Chinese fans, lace of Castille, and other 
goods of such value, that Domingo thought right to 
consult his partner as to the credit he was to afford 
her. Urquiza replied that if the lady chose to carry 
off the whole of the stock, it should not be denied 
her. 

A troop of wandering actors soon appeared at 
Paita, and Domingo, who was looked upon as a leader 
of the fashions, patronized the performances. One 
evening whilst quietly viewing the acting, Reyes, 
against whom he had been warned, entered and placed 
himself so as to conceal the stage from him. Do- 
mingo politely requested him to remove; but the 
ruffian refused in an insulting manner, and threatened 
if he was not quiet, to cut his throat. This was too 
much, and Domingo, pale with anger, rose and drew 
his dagger. Friends interfered and led him out of 
the theatre. The fierce heart of Catalina was little 
likely to forgive this outrage, and waited impatiently 
for an opportunity to revenge itself. Next day Reyes 
passed the warehouse, and spat insolently against the 
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window. Then Domingo seized a dagger, and feel- 
ing the point with his finger, rushed out in pursuit of 
the insulter. 

Having overtaken him in the Plaza, where he was 
walking with another friend,—‘ Ho! Senor Reyes,” 
cried he with a loud voice. 

‘What do you want?” replied the other, sur- 
prised at the paleness of the young merchant. 

‘‘T want to teach you,” replied the other, ‘“‘ how 
to cut people’s throats;” and drawing his knife, 
plunged it up to the hilt in his bosom. The man fell, 
and the conqueror had scarcely time to look around, 
when he was seized by two Alguazils, and dragged 
away to the town-jail. 

When anger had given place to reflection, after 
examining the dark walls of his dungeon, the bolted 
doors, and the narrow windows, our heroine began to 
remember that justice is very expeditious in Peru, 
and that it was not quite so easy to escape as it had 
been out of the convent at San Sebastian. She thought 
also that the cord which threatened her now was a 
more serious matter than the fasting and seclusion 
which had been the punishment of her juvenile tricks. 
But she did not despair; Urquiza being absent, she 
contrived to inform the Sefiora Beatrix of her posi- 
tion. Eight days elapsed, an eternity to her, when 
the jailer informed her that Urquiza had returned 
from Truxillo, and that Sefior Domingo would quickly 
hear from him. That very evening the heavy door 
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opened afresh, and a veiled lady entered, who was 
no other than Doita Beatrix herself. Catalina saw 
in her a delivering angel, and cast herself at the 
lady’s feet, who kindly raised the young Domingo 
and placed her at her side. She said that Urquiza, 
when apprized by her of what had happened, 
returned to Paita, and had obtained permission from 
his friend the Corregidor for her admittance, but that 
his position was extremely precarious, as Reyes was 
dead, and the family loud in their cries for vengeance. 
It was therefore necessary that he should escape 
quickly, and, added she, smiling, ‘““I have brought 
you the means, thinking it a pity so handsome a lad 
should perish on the gallows.” 

At these words Domingo looked at his visitor, and 
perceived that she had white teeth, bright eyes, beau- 
tiful black hair, an Andalusian form, and was about 
twenty-five years of age. Doiia Beatrix’s plan of 
escape was a somewhat trite one, yet it will 
ever succeed as long as there are greedy jailers 
and coined gold. Beatrix had brought a gown 
and a mantilla, and the prisoner metamorphosed 
into a woman, was to leave the dungeon, acting 
the part of the visitor, whilst the latter was to 
remain in his place. Affected by this generous 
offer, and at a loss to know what to reply, Do- 
mingo pressed the lady’s pretty hands, and raised 
them gently to his lips. Far from resisting, the white 
hands were pressed against his timid mouth, whilst 
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one of them wandering to his neck, the captive felt a 
warm kiss impressed on his blushing forehead. Cata- 
lina, agitated, rose suddenly, and her dazzled eyes 
encountered the surprised and ardent gaze of Dona 
Beatrix. Just then, happily for the prisoner, the 
jailor knocked at the door; Domingo hastily assumed 
his disguise, left the dungeon, hastened to Urquiza, 
Inquiring within himself how this adventure would 
end. | 

The merchant warmly welcomed his young partner, 
but informed him that all danger was by no means 
past. Thereupon he led Domingo by private ways 
to a small house on the outskirts of the town, whither 
his clothes had been already sent. Here they were 
introduced into an elegant room well lighted up, 
where a supper table was laid for three persons. 
Urquiza then told his friends what had occurred. The 
Corregidor, urged by the implacable relatives of Reyes, 
long refused to listen to reason ; and in order to ob- 
viate these difficulties, Urquiza had invented the 
story that Domingo and Dona Beatrix were secretly 
married. This had had the desired effect: for Bea- 
trix being related to the deceased, his murder ceased 
to be a matter of public concern, and became a little 
family drama, which all were interested in concealing. 
On hearing this the Corregidor had consented to his 
release, or rather escape, and all that remained to be 
done, was for Domingo to marry Beatrix, who had 
thus exposed herself both to danger and obloquy for 
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his sake. ‘ Besides,” added Urquiza, “she is really 
more attached to you than you suppose. How for- 
tunate you are not only to recover your liberty, but 
to gain besides the prettiest woman in Paita!” 

Domingo quickly saw through the plot. Beatrix 
was doubtless the mistress of Urquiza, and her 
reputation being somewhat damaged, he had calcu- 
lated that by means of this marriage he should restore 
her to an honourable position. Domingo sought to 
gain time, and ventured on some objections. He 
was, he said, a poor match for this fair lady, and 
should ill repay her generosity by reducing her to his 
level: besides, was the actual marriage necessary ? 
Urquiza replied it would be impossible to convince 
the irritated relatives of Reyes without showing them 
the marriage certificates, and, again, that the love of 
Beatrix and her desire to save him had well deserved 
this return. The house where they now were, 
belonged to the lady, and what would be said of her 
in thus harbouring the murderer of Reyes, unless 
accounted for by the strongest and most unanswer- 
able reasons. ‘T'o this there was no reply, and 
Domingo, apparently convinced, thanked his friend 
for this unexpected happiness. 

Just then Beatrix herself arrived, her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes sparkling with emotion. They 
supped whilst conversing of the escape, but not a 
word was said of the marriage. Yet Domingo 
looked anxiously around. He secretly examined the 
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doors and windows. His absence of mind was at- 
tributed to fear of the Alguazils, and, as he must 
need repose, it was proposed that he should retire to 
a secret chamber, concealed beneath the stairs. 
Domingo consented, and went down, preceded by the 
merchant and the lady, who showed the way. His 
first thought was flight, but Urquiza was strong and 
active, and, if he failed in his attempt, he was 
irretrievably ruined. They reached the door of the 
mysterious room: the merchant entered first, and 
his lamp showed a small chamber, without window or 
any other opening but a stout door. Catalina felt 
that if she entered all would be lost. Her genius 
here helped her by one of those sudden impulses 
which had, on more than one occasion, availed her. 
Just as Dofa Beatrix was offering her hand to guide 
her down one or two difficult steps, our adventuress 
seized her by the waist, and pushed her into the 
room of Senor Urquiza; then, closing the door, 
which she double-locked, she quickly reached the 
street, and ran towards the port. There she launched 
a boat, and rowed away with the dexterity of a 
sailor who has doubled Cape Horn. After pulling 
for an hour, she looked around on the wide sea; the 
waves were still, the stars bright, and a land breeze 
carried the boat rapidly from shore; so she floated 
away like a feather before the breath of fate. Ex- 
hausted with fatigue, she lay down in her boat 
and slept. On awaking, the sun was high in the 
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heavens; the wind and currents had carried the boat 
forwards during the night, and she was out of sight 
of land. Thus she was on the wide ocean without 
food or compass. Not knowing whither to go, she 
considered that it was useless to labour, so she 
waited for fortune with folded arms. Towards even- 
ing, Catalina, who had in vain examined all the 
points of the horizon, thought she perceived a sail: 
she then seized the oars, and pulled towards this 
far-off hope, which the increasing darkness threatened 
to snatch away from her. When her strength was 
exhausted, she tied her handkerchief to the oar as a 
signal of distress, and, after an interval of anxiety, 
had the happiness to see the ship veer about, and 
stand towards her. She had been seen! Then 
caution awoke in the bosom of this strange being, and 
not knowing whither the ship was bound, nor with 
whom she would have to do, she thought of the 
best way of introducing herself on board. Her plan 
was soon formed. The increasing darkness of the 
night being sufficient to conceal her stratagem from 
those on board, she yave the side of the boat a 
vigorous kick, and succeeded in upsetting it. After 
diving, she returned to the surface, caught hold of the 
boat, climbed upon it, and seating herself a straddle 
on the keel, waited for what might happen. Catalina 
had assumed the character of a shipwrecked person, 
and was received as such on board with the utmost 


pity. 
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The ship was a Spanish galleon, bound from 
Panama to Concepcion, with troops destined for an 
expedition against the Indians of Chili. Catalina 
availed herself of this opportunity, and enlisted as a 
volunteer in the company of Gonzalo Rodriguez, 
under the name of Pedro Diaz, of San Sebastian. 
We are not informed of her motive, on this occasion, 
for deviating from her previous practice, and giving a 
certain clue to her origin, by naming her real birth- 
place; the result was curious. The galleon was 
anxiously expected at Concepcion, and no sooner was 
she in sight, than a handsome boat left the harbour, 
and advanced to board her in the roads. In the 
stern stood an officer, richly dressed, wearing a white 
plume in his hat, and giving his orders in a brief, 
authoritative tone. It was soon whispered on board 
that this was Miguel de Erauso, secretary to the 
governor-general. With what surprise was this 
name heard by Catalina. She flew up into the 
rigging to obtain a view of this officer, who was no 
other than her elder brother. She had never known 
him, though she knew that he existed, as he had 
sailed for America when she was only two years 
old, and was, to this moment, ignorant of his rank 
and place of abode. The secretary had the troops 
mustered, and examined each man in his turn. 
When the name of Pedro Diaz of San Sebastian 
was called, he approached the young recruit, and 
said, in a kind tone, using the Basque language, that 
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they were fellow-townsmen, asked if he knew his 
family, and, being answered in the affirmative, en- 
quired particularly for his father, his mother, and his 
little sister, Catalina. Pedro replied without hesita- 
tion to all these awkward questions, and delighted 
the officer by her shrewdness and vivacity, and so 
much was he pleased with her, that he obtained per- 
mission from the governor-general to keep his young 
fellow-townsman with him. 

It was under the command of her brother that 
Catalina served her apprenticeship to the rude trade 
of war, and though for more than a year she lived 
under the same roof, and ate at the same table, not 
one word ever betrayed her singular relationship to 
him. During this time she took part in various 
expeditions against the Indians. At length the 
governor adopted a new system, and resolving to 
finish the war by a decisive effort, collected his 
scattered troops, and marched his army, five thousand 
strong, towards the plains of Valdivia. After long 
and painful marches in the wasted country, the weary 
troops at length overtook the Indians, and a bloody 
battle ensued. Its issue was long doubtful, when a 
horde of enemies, in ambush in a hollow, rushed with 
fury on Catalina’s battalion. The soldiers dispersed, 
some of the officers were slain, and the standard 
captured. Overjoyed at this triumph, the Indians 
withdrew, carrying off their trophy. At this sight 
Catalina, who had collected a few bold soldiers, 
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could not restrain her fury. Ina moment of sublime 
temerity, worthy of the most valiant heroines, she 
gave the spur to her horse, crying, with a resounding 
voice, “Let him who loves Spain, follow me.” Two 
officers, incited by this example, rushed upon the 
Indians, who faced about to receive these imprudent 
aggressors. Diaz and his two companions did not 
hesitate to plunge into the midst of the Indians, cut- 
ting right and left, clouds of arrows striking their 
sounding cuirasses, giving and receiving wounds, 
Soon one of the three was slain, and the two others 
renewed the charge with fresh fury. About to 
recover the lost standard, the second officer fell 
mortally wounded. Diaz, who was now alone, split 
the skull of a cacique, who was carrying the prize, 
seized it by the staff, brandished it hke a lance, and 
spurring his horse into the midst of the strife, killing 
and wounding on both sides, in this half-naked crowd, 
opened a passage, and careless of the arrows, which 
fell like hail, one of which had pierced his shoulder, 
returned towards his friends, who were advancing to 
his assistance. Diaz was the hero of the day, and 
none complained when Erauso obtained for his fellow- 
townsman the flag he had so valiantly rescued. 
Catalina was named “ Alferez,” in the company of 
Alonzo Moreno. 

In this rank she continued to distinguish herself, 
especially in the famous battle of Puren, in which she 
fought, in single combat, a celebrated Indian chief, 
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named Quispigancha, and took him prisoner. But 
Catalina, proud of her triumphs, gave way to her 
natural arrogance, and living in the midst of avaricious 
and cruel soldiers, whose frightful excesses are matter 
of history, she soon lost all remembrance of the 
morality of her convent. She was seized with a 
passion for gaming, and soon became as famous for 
her coolness, skill, and daring, in this new pursuit, as 
for intrepidity on the battle field. The gaming-table 
is fruitful in vicissitudes and catastrophes, as Catalina 
soon learned. One evening, when she had risked 
all, and more than all she possessed on the turn of a 
die, she beheld a stranger, of lofty stature, and inso- 
lent demeanour, enter. This personage, with his 
well turned-up mustachios, and clattering spurs, was 
surnamed the Cid, and his swaggering behaviour at 
once excited the aversion of our heroine. The 
stranger began to play, and with such an extraordi- 
nary run of luck, that no one present dared to con- 
tinue the contest. He was rising to depart, when 
Diaz took up the gauntlet, Fortune quickly changed 
sides, and the glittering heap of quadruples rapidly 
deserted the Cid, and came over to the side of the 
Alferez. The loser became pale with anger, and 
cast furious glances on his opponent, who replied 
with derisive laughter, and exclaimed :— 

““Has your worship lost so much that you look 
thus angrily at me?” The stranger, without reply, 
cast a diamond of great beauty on the table; he lost 
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again, and, swearing a fearful oath, struck the table 
with his clenched fist. ‘* Has your worship lost 
so much,” repeated the Alferez, ‘to blaspheme 
thus ?” 

The stranger rose, and said furiously,— 

‘“‘T have lost my money, but have still a stake to 
wager.” 

‘¢ What is that ?” 

““T wager a stab of the dagger.” 

‘** Accepted,” cried Pedro Diaz, with a calm voice, 
and the two gamesters sat down again to play. 

The spectators crowded round the table to witness 
the result of this strange game. 

“ Right !” cried the new Cid. 

“Twelve!” replied the Alferez. 

‘“‘ Seven !” 

‘¢ Mleven !” exclaimed Catalina. ‘ Senior, I have 
won, and, by the living God, you shall pay me.” 
At the same time, she rose and unsheathed her 
dagger and sword. But the Cid had anticipated her, 
and had already closed with his adversary, dagger in 
hand. Fortunately, his foot struck against a chair, 
and the blow, ill-aimed, merely pierced the coat, 
whilst carried forward by the impetus, he fell, dis- 
armed, at the feet of the Alferez. Instead of taking 
advantage of this accident, Catalina receded a pace, 
and struck her adversary with the flat of the 
sword. ‘‘ Back, traitor!” cried she, “and defend 
yourself.” The bully arose in confusion, amidst the 
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hooting of the spectators, and defended himself so 
badly, that, at the second pass, Catalina’s sword 
pierced his throat, and he fell, vomiting torrents of 
blood. The Alferez, by the advice of her friends, 
remained concealed for a few days, but, as she had 
been provoked to this duel, and had fought fairly, no 
proceedings were taken concerning it. 

This affair, instead of moderating the presumption 
of Catalina, only served to intoxicate her, and she 
seemed determined to pursue a similar course of 
conduct, when a dreadful misfortune occurred, which, 
for a time, put an end to her extravayancies. 
After the death of the Cid, Diaz had judged it 
advisable to remain at home for a few days, and 
was getting heartily tired of inactivity, when, one 
evening, a friend, named Juan de Silva, holding the 
same rank as herself, came and requested advice and 
assistance. Ile was pale and agitated, and related 
that, just before, he had had a serious altercation with 
Francisco de Rojas, the result of which was a 
challenge. ‘They had agreed to meet that very 
night, behind the convent of San Francisco, each 
attended by a second. Silva came to request the 
services of his friend. To be the second in a mid- 
night duel, which might be represented as a murder, 
was a very perilous affair, and having so lately been 
engaged in a fatal conflict, our heroine declined, 
saying, that there were plenty of officers who could per- 
form the service as well, if not better than she. On 
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this, Don Juan withdrew sadly, saying that he would 
go alone to the rendezvous, and that, if he fell, his 
blood would be upon the head of Diaz, The latter 
was attached to his friend, and as the click of the 
rapier was pleasant to his ears, he called Silva back, 
and consented to act as second. So had fate 
decided. 

Having dined together, the two ensigns assumed 
their swords and cloaks, and, as the clock struck 
ten, proceeded towards the appointed spot. The 
night was dark, and the sultry air seemed the pre- 
cursor of a frightful hurricane. Diaz, though little 
susceptible in general of nervous impressions, felt 
uneasy, and several times sought to dissuade Silva 
from his intention. All was in vain, and they 
reached the convent walls. At the sound of their 
footsteps, a voice called on the name of Don Juan de 
Silva. It was that of Francisco de Rojas. The 
foes were in each other's presence. ‘T’o distinguish 
each other amidst the gloom, the adversaries bound a 
white handkerchief round their arms, and without any 
farther preliminaries the combat began, the seconds, 
sword in hand, approaching their friends in silence, 
their eyes seeking to penetrate the darkness of night : 
under such circumstances, the duel was necessarily of 
short duration. After a few passes, both combatants 
staggered and fell, and, at the same moment, the 
seconds, inspired by simultaneous fury, rushed on 
each other. Catalina almost immediately felt her 
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weapon entangled, and her adversary fell, crying, 
with a painful voice, “ Ah, traitor, you have killed 
me!” Catalina thought she saw hell open before 
her. “ What voice was that? oh, Miguel! is it 
you?” At this moment a frightful flash of lightning 
blazed in the heavens, and, by this fatal light, 
Catalina beheld three bodies on the ground, and 
identified the livid countenance of Miguel de Erauso, 
and fell senseless on her brother’s corpse. On re- 
covering her senses, she uttered lamentable cries, 
when the monks of the convent, who heard these 
dismal sounds through the howling of the tempest, 
hastened with torches to the scene of the combat. 
‘I'he three bodies were borne to the monastery, and 
Catalina followed, weeping, supported by two of the 
friars. Miguel de Erauso was dead, but the other 
two still breathed, and lived to confess and receive 
absolution. As for Catalina, she sank into mute 
despair. Moved by such deep grief, the monks con- 
cealed the repentant homicide in their chapel, at that 
period regarded as an inviolable sanctuary. 

After many days the monks gave our heroine to 
understand that she could not remain there, and for 
her part, she ardently desired to depart from the 
scene of her great misfortune. A friar went secretly 
to a friend of Diaz, and procured from him money, 
arms, and a horse, and thus equipped, she departed 
by night, resolved to abandon for ever this fatal 


country. Careless as to her direction, and pursued 
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by remorse, Catalina gave the rein to her horse, 
which led her towards the sea-shore. She followed 
the coast for three days, when her steed being ex- 
hausted, and unable to proceed further, she advanced 
towards a thicket in hopes of finding shelter for her- 
self, and a few blades of grass for the starving steed. 
She was about to alight, when a loud voice cried, 
‘“Who goes there?” “A friend,” replied Catalina. 
Immediately two men, ragged, and with long matted 
hair and beards, lean and pale, approached the 
traveller. Catalina unslung her carbine, but, seeing 
that they were unarmed, she returned it to its place, 
and waited. These were deserters, whether from the 
camp or the jail she never clearly ascertained, but in 
the desert one is not choice about one’s company. 
It is doubtful whether honest men would have chosen 
such a place of refuge. Sharing her last morsel of 
bread with them, she secured the good-will of these 
unfortunate men. As they devoured greedily the 
precious morsel, they informed our heroine that they 
were going to ‘T'ucuman, whence they hoped to reach 
the shores of the El Dorado, the river whose bed was 
of gold according to the belief of the Spanish soldiers 
of that epoch, and all its pebbles, diamonds. This 
was no trifling enterprise. They had first to cross 
a ridge of the Andes, and then to traverse a wide 
extent of country. If they succeeded, they would 
be richly rewarded for their pains; if they failed, 
they would perish with cold in the mountains, instead 
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of starving in the plains. This judicious reasoning 
satisfied Catalina, who was weary of life, and knew 
not whither to go, so she joined the two adventurers. 
Next morning, turning towards the east, they began 
to climb the mountains after collecting a stock of 
roots and berries with which they loaded the horse. 
But this provision was soon exhausted, and after 
several days of the severest hardships, they reached 
the regions of eternal snow, exhausted and destitute. 
The poor horse fell worn out on the icy ground, and 
was unable to rise. Catalina, who alone retained her 
courage, proposed to kill him, which was done, and 
each carried off as muchas he could. At a little 
distance they found a few branches of stunted heath, 
with which they kindled a fire behind a rock, broiled 
some of the flesh, and drank some melted snow. On 
the morrow they continued their journey. The cold 
increased. ‘The unfortunate soldiers, almost naked 
and utterly discouraged, felt irresistibly inclined to 
sleep, and were unable to struggle against that tor- 
por, which is the well-known precursor of death. 
Catalina, more warmly clad and of a bolder nature, 
sought to encourage them, but prayers and threats 
were equally unavailing. They said they preferred 
death to such misery, and our heroine saw that all 
she could do was to assuage, as far as possible, their 
mortal sufferings. 

They had now reached a spot where enormous 
masses of rock rose amidst the snowy waste, and 
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Catalina sought in vain for some of those plants with 
which they had been able heretofore to kindle a little 
fire; but all vegetation had ceased at this elevation. 
Here, at a loss what to do, she climbed to the sum- 
mit of one of the highest peaks, commanding an ex- 
tensive view. All at once she uttered a ery, and 
returned to her comrades. She had beheld a man 
seated against a rock. Who could he be? Perhaps 
a deliverer, and doubtless he was not alone. This 
news restored courage to the dying wanderers; they 
arose and followed Catalina. Approaching within 
twenty paces of the stranger, whom they perceived 
half concealed behind a point of the rock as if watch- 
ing for game, they shouted, but no reply was re- 
turned. Catalina, trembling, pointed her carbine at 
him, but he stirred not. The three then cautiously 
advanced within two paces of him, his back was 
turned towards them. ‘*Ho! friend,” cried Cata- 
lina, “are you asleep?” But she had no sooner 
touched him, than he rolled helpless in the snow, 
It was a frozen corpse stiff as a statue, his face blue, 
and his mouth distorted with a hideous grin. This 
awful discovery had a very different effect on our 
heroine and her companions. One of the soldiers, 
who had recovered a little at the hopes of rescue, 
now suddenly sank down, stiffened in the snow, and 
died. Catalina and the survivor, on the contrary, 
gathered fresh energy from the terror which this 
scene inspired, and resumed their march, after strip- 
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ping the deceased of such rags as might serve them 
for clothing. They reckoned that they must now 
have passed the highest summits, and that they had 
the easier task of descending towards a more genial 
clime. So they continued their journey, but the 
survivor soon sank under his sufferings, and his ex- 
hausted blood thickened in his veins, In spite of 
Catalina’s entreaties, he would sit down to rest. 
Almost immediately his head sank on his bosom, his 
eyes clesed, his limbs stiffened—he was dead ! 

Our adventuress, thus left alone, fell on her knees, 
and weeping, prayed fervently to God, perhaps for 
the first time in her life. She rose with renewed 
courage. Her first care was to examine the pockets 
of her late comrade; she found there, a flint and 
steel, and eight doubloons, of which she took posa- 
session; the poor fellow had no longer need of them. 
Having done this, she took on her shoulders what 
remained of the horse, and recommending herself to 
St. Joseph, continued her downward journey. To- 
wards evening, she perceived a tree! she was thus 
again entering the land of the living. On reaching 
it, she fell down, her energies totally exhausted, 
and lay in a state between a trance and sleeping. 
This insensibility lasted all night, and when she re- 
vived at daybreak, the air was comparatively warm ; 
she felt a choking sensation as though expiring with 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Her heart failed her, 
she strove in vain to walk with her torn and blistered 
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feet; then yielding to despair, she stretched herself 
on the ground as her companions had done, and 
called on death to put an end to her sufferings. But 
her good angel was watching over her, for her head 
had scarcely touched the ground when she _ rose 
anxiously; she thought she heard the approach of 
horses, and almost immediately two horsemen ap- 
peared. 

The strangers were not a little surprised to find 
here a young man in rags, apparently dying, unable 
to speak, and stretching out his hands to implore 
pity. They stopped; one raised Catalina in his arms, 
the other bathed her temples with some spirits, of 
which he made her swallow a few drops, and when 
she had somewhat recovered, they placed her on one 
of the horses, and slowly pursued their march. These 
men were, as Catalina was afterwards informed, the 
servants of a wealthy lady, who cultivated a vast 
estate in the neighbourhood. In about an hour they 
reached the lady's house. The dying had returned 
to life, hope had given her animation, and she was 
able, on alighting from the horse, to thank the 
deliverers whom Providence had sent to her aid. 
A good bed and nourishing food quickly recovered 
her, and her iron frame appears not to have suffered 
from this terrible trial. She was furnished by the 
lady of the house with a good suit of clothes, linen, 
shoes, and a hat, and when she appeared thus attired 
before the family, they could scarcely believe in the 
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identity of this handsome young man with the dying 
wretch who had been brought there the day before. 
Her benefactress was the mulatto offspring of a 
Spaniard and an Indian woman; she was a widow, 
or was reputed to be such, and was about fifty years 
of age. She was simple, charitable, tolerably rich, 
and her well-managed flocks were daily increasing in 
value. Our heroine informed her, on being questioned, 
that her name was Pedro Diaz, a lieutenant in the 
Spanish service, and added to this a history which 
she always had ready for her purposes. Her martial 
air, combined with her youth, pleased the lady, and 
she was hospitably invited to remain there as long as 
she pleased. She might, if she liked, employ herself 
in the management of the farm. Pedro, who appeared 
to have little taste for a rural life, still listened with 
respect and apparent pleasure to these offers, and 
even expressed some disgust at a military career. 
Waiting for something better, it was, at any rate, 
prudent to accept, for the moment, the proffered 
asylum. Presently a lovely girl entered. This was 
Juana, the daughter of the Sehhora, who was about 
sixteen years of age. Born of a Spanish father, and 
an American, she united the striking features of the 
Andalusian to the supple figure, soft eyes, and languid 
voluptuousness which are the characteristics of the 
Peruvians. She saluted the stranger without em- 
barrassment, but with a natural simplicity seldom 
found in more civilized countries, where the dancing 
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master is called in to give lessons of dignity and 
courtesy. In this desert, Juana had seldom met 
with any other men than her mother’s servants, so 
we may imagine the curiosity with which she re- 
garded this young stranger, whose mysterious and 
romantic story was well calculated to seduce the 
imagination of the fair sex in any country. Pedro, 
on the other hand, experienced a lively feeling of 
sympathy and admiration for this rustic beauty. In 
about a week the Alferez seemed to have become 
an old friend and intimate in this family, being re- 
tained there by a sentiment for whose nature he 
could not account. Was it a blameable curiosity 
and a love of intrigue that induced Pedro to en- 
courage and appear to participate in the attachment 
of the graceful Indian towards him, to follow her 
everywhere with his eyes, and read as it were with 
interest the motives, the acts, and the very thoughts 
of Juana? The mother watched all this with a 
mother’s uneasiness, and knew not how to put an 
end to a state of embarrassment, much more compli- 
cated than she suspected. 7 

But her prudence was unable to prevent two young 
people living under the same roof from occasionally 
meeting without witnesses, and in these chance en- 
counters, their conversations became more familiar 
and tender. The Alferez pressed the little hand of 
Juana with a freedom more than fraternal, and one 
day yielding, as he gives us to suppose, to a feeling of 
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female coquetry, and forgetting his disguise, he began 
to plait, with gentle affection, the long tresses of the 
young Indian, who, blushing and embarrassed, had 
not the courage to repel him. Just then the mother 
entered, and saw her daughter animated yet trem- 
bling, a blush on her brow, and the fire of love in her 
heart. Before her daughter she said nothing, but 
when Juana had withdrawn, 

‘‘ Senor Alferez,” said she, “‘you are deceiving me, 
and acting an unworthy part! you were dying with 
hunger and fatigue, and I received you with hospi- 
table welcome; our attentions restored you to life, 
and I offered you a home in my house, and the treat- 
ment of a son: you return my kindness by seeking 
to seduce my child!” 

The Alferez was confused, but stammered out ex- 
cuses ; he professed a fraternal affection, affirming that 
his caresses were innocent, assuring her that he was 
incapable of inflicting dishonour on her house. This 
was more literally true than the Senora had any idea 
of! The good lady shook her head, 

‘Why should I complain?” added she. ‘* My 
daughter loves you. The mischief is done. You 
alone can repair it. If, as you say, you love our 
tranquil life, and are attached to my child, remain 
here. I do not ask you the history of your parents. 
I do not inquire if you are rich or poor. In our 
deserts, goodness of heart is better than nobility, and 
industry more valuable than gold. Be myson.” As 
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Catalina, deeply embarrassed, remained silent, the 
lady returned in a severe tone, ‘‘ If, on the contrary, 
you are merely a vile seducer, begone, sir, begone 
this very night. You shall be conducted to Tucu- 
man, and may God protect you !” 

We must not exaggerate the disinterestedness of 
the good lady. Pedro, whether rich or poor, Alferez 
or not, was still a Spaniard, and as such not a bad 
match for the girl, for at this period Spaniards were 
not numerous at the foot of the Cordilleras. But 
the alternative was still extremely embarrassing for 
Catalina. She thought of Beatrix de Cardenas and 
her old partner Urquiza, and resolved to temporize. 
She, therefore, acted her part with all the skill of a 
consummate actress. Juana, she said, was an angel 
of beauty, and the Setiora the best of mothers! 
What happier fate could befal a poor soldier, far from 
his country, than to become her son! and a thousand 
protestations more. The lady was deeply affected, 
as may be naturally supposed. ‘They embraced, and 
the marriage was decided upon. It would have been 
easier for Catalina to accept the other proposal, and 
to depart for Tucuman, even under the weight of the 
good lady’s contempt; but, as we have seen, sim- 
plicity was not in our heroine’s character, and rather 
than submit to the charge of ingratitude, she took on 
herself the more difficult alternative. 

The Alferez proposed that the marriage should 
be celebrated at Tucuman, alleging the necessity of 
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making purchases, and that it would be more con- 
venient than fetching the priest and witnesses to so 
remote a spot. In spite of his genius, this was 
the only expedient that struck Pedro, with a view 
delaying the ceremony. ‘T'’o escape alone across 
the unknown desert, without leaving traces of his 
passage, was no easy matter. At Tucuman, on 
the contrary, the bustle of the town, and the varying 
incidents of social life, might afford numerous oppor- 
tunities for favouring his escape. So they went to 
‘Tucuman. A week had not elapsed, ere the Alferez 
had made numerous acquaintances, and resumed un- 
blushingly his former mode of life at Concepcion, 
frequenting the gaming houses, where he played like 
a desperado, in company with a dozen Portuguese, 
who were the sharps of Tucuman. The eight dou- 
bloons, the spoils of the frozen soldier, soon passed 
over to his new acquaintances, followed by several 
others borrowed under various pretences from his 
intended mother-in-law. Diaz, usually fortunate, was 
surprised at this obstinate run of ill-luck, and began 
to suspect the probity of his new friends. He studied 
their countenances, watched their actions, and as he 
had had some experience in these matters, soon felt 
convinced that he had been plundered. What was 
to be done? Though individually despising his asso- 
ciates, he was aware that one against twelve were 
fearful odds, and that these worthies would probably 
not hesitate to rid themselves by a dagger stab of his 
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untimely recriminations, So he waited, and lost, 
with apparent indifference, his last dollar. Thereupon 
Fernando de Acosta, such was the name of his last 
antagonist, rose, took his hat, and departed. The 
Alferez did the same, and followed the footsteps of 
the Portuguese. In about a quarter of an hour, the 
latter stopped at a small door, took out a key and 
inserted it into the lock. In a moment the Alferez 
was by the side of Fernando Acosta, and striking 
him suddenly on the shoulder, 

‘Sir Portuguese,” cried he, “‘ you are a robber 

‘‘TIt is possible, sir,” replied the other; “ but still 
one does not like to be told so!” and he drew his 
sword. 

The Alferez had no intention to commit murder, 
but his exasperation was such, that his opponent was 
no sooner on his guard, than Pedro, with a desperate 
lunge, passed his sword through his body, up to the 
very hilt. Fernando fell dead without uttering a 
sound. 

The first act of the Alferez was to recover his 
purse, then anxiously looking round him, ascertained 
that all was silent, the lights in the street having been 
long before extinguished. Diaz wiped his sword with 
care, and restored it to its scabbard. Then gently 
opening the door he dragged the body of the Portu- 
guese into the house, put the key back intq Fer- 
nando’s pocket, and shut the door as noiselessly as 
possible. Having done this he withdrew to the 
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house, where he lived with the Senora, and went to 
bed without much remorse, saying to himself that he 
had acted like a gentleman. Next morning, awaken- 
ing suddenly he found himself in the presence of the 
Corregidor, and four Alguazils. Under these cireum- 
stances flight and resistance were equally impossible. 
The Alferez, with a look of affected astonishment, 
gazed at the officer, and inquired with some assur- 
ance what was their business with him. Their 
reply he had foreseen. 

‘“¢ What am I accused of ?” cried he. 

‘¢Of murder,” replied the Corregidor coldly. 

He was compelled to arise, and not even allowed 
to speak to the Seftora; but as he descended the 
stairs he thought he perceived, through the half: 
opened door, the pale face of poor Juana, bathed in 
tears. In half an hour the Alferez was in jail. In 
those days justice was very expeditious. He boldly 
denied the crime imputed to him, declared that he 
had never entered the apartment of Fernando Acosta, 
that he was scarcely even acquainted with him, and 
that he was incapable of assassination, being accus- 
tomed to attack his foes face to face, and in the open 
country. His denials began to obtain credit, when 
to his surprise and dismay a witness appeared against 
him. This was an ill-looking fellow, whom he had 
never seen in his life, but who swore that he knew 
the Alferez well; that it was notorious in the part of 
the town where Fernando lived that Diaz was pay- 
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ing his court to the wife of the Portuguese, that 
doubtless the husband had surprised the gallant on 
his staircase ; and after striking the fatal blow he had 
escaped by the window, in order to shift suspicion 
from himself to the inhabitants of the house. Another 
scoundrel at the same time corroborated this testi- 
mony. What reply could he give to these impos- 
tors, bribed, no doubt, by the Portuguese fraternity ? 
The astonished Alfarez still protested his innocence, 
and that the witnesses Were infamous liars. His de- 
nial was of no avail, he was condemned to be hanged 
on that day week at sunrise in the great square. 

Filled with dismay at this unexpected sentence, 
Catalina was at a loss to know how to act. Should 
she confound the impostors by declaring her sex, and 
‘thus prove the impossibility of an intrigue with the 
wife of Acosta? But would this prove her inno- 
cence of the murder? Might not such a confession 
cause inquiries to be made into her former mode of 
life, and bring to light certain peccadilloes she was 
most anxious to conceal? Was it not likely the 
Inquisition might take charge of her, and, if so, 
would she gain by exchanging the gibbet for the auto- 
da-fé ? 

Meanwhile, seven days had elapsed, and the fatal 
morning was approaching, when four monks entered 
her cell. Catalina thought she perceived signs and 
gestures of intelligence on the countenance of one of 
them, and observed a slip of paper he was twisting 
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between his fingers. She threw herself at his feet, 
and hiding her face in his hands could thus obtain 
possession of the mysterious note. 

‘‘T am delighted, my son,” said the monk, “to 
find you so piously disposed ; retire for a moment and 
prepare for an ample confession.” 

The Alfarez knelt by the side of the bed, and 
read these simple words :— 

‘Do not confess!” After a moment's reflection 
she exclaimed, starting up— 

‘‘Caramba, my good sirs, why have you come 
here?” And as they drew back in surprise, she con- 
tinued: ‘you wish me to confess,do you? And 
who told you that I was prepared to do so? Go! 
and leave me in peace !” 

The astonished monks sought to bring her to a 
more Christian state of mind, representing to her the 
state of the impenitent who enter the unknown world 
she was approaching. But she said that she feared 
not death, and did not believe in a future life. She 
had never occupied herself in such matters ; born in 
the camp, she had fought by sea and land as a brave 
soldier ; she was innocent of the crime of which she 
was accused. What could she say more? After 
vainly exhausting all their arguments the monks 
withdrew to entreat the Corregidor to postpone the 
execution to gain time for the salvation of this wan- 
dering soul. It was to Juana that the prisoner was 
indebted to this mysterious warning. 
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The Corregidor was at first inflexible, but at length 
granted a twelve hours’ respite. 

‘* After which,” said he, ‘‘ the culprit might go to 
the devil if so inclined.” | 

The day passed in useless prayers and expostula- 
tions, for Catalina, being now aware of the object of 
the adjournment, took good care not to show any signs 
of grace. Towards evening her courage diminished, 
and she turned pale when she heard the bolts of her 
cell withdrawn. The executioners were there. A 
long procession of monks, preceded by a crucifix, and 
with rosaries in hand, were waiting for Catalina, 
who, dressed in a white woollen robe, was taken from 
her prison, her feet naked, a taper in her hand and 
escorted by a detachment of infantry. Her face was 
deadly pale, yet her step was firm, and her eye 
bright. When the Alferez appeared a hollow murmur 
was heard on all sides, and cries were uttered, ‘* Que 
Joven ! que bonito ! que guapito !” (how young ! how 
handsome !) said the women. 

Just as the procession was beginning its march, 
Catalina perceived in the crowd the friendly monk of 
the night before, who was looking around on all sides 
with great anxiety. This appeared to her a token that 
help was expected. ‘They soon reached the great 
square, and the culprit could distinguish afar off the 
place of punishment. The gibbet was in the form of 
an F', and a lad on the upper board was just then 
fastening the cord, whilst the Alguazils drove back 
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the crowd. Catalina could see no more, her eyes 
were dimmed, and a buzzing sound obstructed her 
hearing. She advanced, however, as if urged’ by a 
strength independent of herself, and reached the fatal 
scaffold. The Corregidor, mounted on a white 
mule, delivered the sentence to the chief of the Algua- 
zils, who read it with a loud voice. Meanwhile a 
sort of feverish excitement seemed to take possession 
of Catalina, and a strange feeling of vanity seemed to 
restore her to the enjoyment of her faculties. The 
executioner was making the noose— 

‘“‘Drunkard,” cried she, “ you are ignorant of your 
trade,” then snatching the cord from his hands she 
made one of those running knots of which sailors 
alone possess the secret. The crowd was vociferous 
in applause, and cries of pardon were heard. The 
Corregidor, fearing a riot, made signals to the hang- 
man to hasten; but at this moment a piercing cry 
was heard, and a horseman, covered with dust, gal- 
loped into the square, and delivered a despatch to 
the Corregidor. A deep silence succeeded to the 
murmurs of the crowd, and an eager curiosity, in 
which the hangman partook, was visible in every 
face. As soon as the Corregidor had glanced at the de- 
spatch, he ordered the execution should be postponed 
and the prisoner led back to jail. Loud acclama- 
tions, long restrained, saluted this news; and Pedro 
was escorted back by the Alguazils to his dungeon. 
The cause of this unexpected reprieve was soon 
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known. A few days before, the two witnesses against 
Catalina had fallen into the hands of justice, and 
these ‘wretches, condemned to death for atrocious 
crimes, having been just put to the torture, con- 
fessed that they had falsely accused Pedro Diaz, 
whom, indeed, they had not previously known. Or- 
ders were consequently issued by Don Martin de 
Mendiola to suspend all proceedings, and transfer the 
cause to the superior court at La Plata. As may be 
supposed the Sefora was uo stranger to these pro- 
ceedings. Having in vain implored the pity of the 
Corregidor of Tucuman, and as vainly tempted his 
cupidity, she had gone herself to La Plata, where her 
mediation had been more successful. The President, 
Don Martin, was an old friend of her husband, and by 
his active exertions, matters had been brought to the 
point of suspending the proceedings against our 
heroine. Being transferred to La Plata two days 
later, the trial took place afresh, and no witnesses 
appearing against him, the prisoner was acquitted, and 
set at liberty. 

The affair of the Alferez Pedro Diaz was the 
general theme of conversation at La Plata, and the 
curiosity thus excited was far from displeasing to the 
vain and indelicate disposition of our adventuress. 
As for the Senora, shocked at such notoriety, she 
was eager to return to her rural retreat; but Don 
Martin told her that it would be better to allow an 
interval to elapse before concluding the marriage, in 
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order to permit these painful rumours to subside, and 
urged his opinion like a man who knows more than 
he is willing to state. Be his motives what they 
might, his advice exactly suited Catalina, who dreaded 
the marriage almost as much as the gallows. The 
Sefiora, therefore, consented to a separation, which 
was to be very short, and left for the mountains, 
giving a sum of money to Pietro, who affected the 
utmost regret at parting, and swore that in three 
months, he would be at the feet of the best of 
mothers, and the fairest of brides. Immediately the 
worthy lady had departed, Don Martin sent for our 
heroine and said, looking steadily at her, 

“Senor Alferez, did you not a short time since 
live at Concepcion, and did you not know there 
Captain Miguel de Erauso? He was my friend.” 

Catalina turned deadly pale. 

“‘ Be advised,” continued the judge; ‘‘ begone 
this very night, and seek another country; change 
your name, and never return hither.” 

The Alferez did not require this advice to be re- 
peated, bet went and bought a horse, and in the 
course of an hour had left the city. 

The nearest city was La Paz, and thither our 
heroine proceeded, performing the journey rapidly, 
thanks to the vigour and speed of her horse. This 
animal, which she had bought very cheap, was black, 
and without spot, his skin as bright as a raven’s wing, 
his mane plaited in the Andalusian fashion ; the saddle 
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was of yellow leather, embroidered with red worsted ; 
altogether it was a steed worthy of an elegant gen- 
tleman. Their arrival made a sensation in the town, 
and when Catalina alighted at the fonda, they were 
surrounded by an inquisitive and admiring crowd. 
Among these were two soldiers, who watched all her 
motions with remarkable interest, and examined the 
horse with very suspicious curiosity. Scarcely had 
she turned to enter the inn, when these men, after 
consulting together in a low voice, accosted a per- 
sonage dressed in black in a very respectful manner, 
and appeared to give him some information concern- 
ing the Alferez, to whom they pointed. Presently 
an Alguazil appeared and summoned Catalina to ap- 
pear before the Alcalde. She followed the constable 
with a smiling countenance, and found the magis- 
trate conversing with the two soldiers, and sur- 
rounded by an inquisitive crowd. 

“* What does your excellency want with me?” in- 
quired Catalina, bowing respectfully. 

The functionary looked fixedly at her, and said, 

‘“‘ Sefior Cavalier, I do not know you, but these 
soldiers affirm that the horse which you rode, is 
theirs ; they assert that he has been stolen from them, 
and offer to prove it. What have you to reply?” 

Catalina so little expected such an accusation that- 
her voice failed her, and she stood in much confusion. 
The severe countenance of the Alcalde, and the grin 
of satisfaction displayed by her accusers, restored her 
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to her self-possession. Without any reply she un- 
buckled her cloak from the pommel of the saddle, and 
threw it over the horse’s head so as to cover his ears. 

‘¢ My Lord,” said she, “I beg you to inquire of 
these gentlemen which eye is wanting to the horse, it 
must be either the right or the left, and on this point 
there can be no mistake.” 

‘¢ True,” replied the Alcalde, addressing the sol- 
diers: ‘* answer the question put to you. Of which 
eye is the horse blind ?” 

The soldiers were confused and silent. 

“ Reply at once!” cried the Alcalde. 

‘“‘ Of the left eye,” said one of the soldiers. 

‘No! it is of the right,” asserted the other. 

“ You do not seem of the same mind,” observed 
the Alcalde. 

‘‘It is the left eye,” said the two accusers at 
once. ‘“ We hesitated for a moment, but now we are 
certain of what we say.” 

The Alferez removed the cloak. 

‘* Your excellency will be pleased to examine my 
horse's head, and will observe that he is blind of 
neither eye; both being quite perfect.” 

The examination made, 

‘“¢ Arrest these men,” cried the Alcalde. ‘* This gen- 
tleman is right, and they are a couple of scoundrels.” 

The Alferez bowed, laughed with the bye-standers, 
and returned to his inn. 

Catalina had scarcely time to change her dress 
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when they came to announce the visit of Don An- 
tonio Calderon. Who could this gentleman be, and 
what fresh adventure was about to occur? Don 
Antonio entered, and his smiling countenance quickly 
dissipated the uneasiness of our heroine. He said 
that he was nephew to the Bishop of Cuzco, and 
cousin to the Alcalde, and came from the latter to 
express his regret at the annoyance that he must 
have felt at the ridiculous affair of the horse. He 
promised that the soldiers should be punished, and 
added that the Alcalde hoped for the honour of the 
Alferez’ company to dine. 

Recollecting the advice of the President of La 
Plata, she said that her name was Don José de 
Salta, a lieutenant in the service of his Catholic 
Majesty, a native of Biscay, going to Cuzco on 
business. 

‘¢ How fortunate,” cried Don Antonio, ‘ my cousin 
is also a Basque, and, like you, he leaves to morrow 
for Cuzco. Ifyou have no objection we will travel 
together.” 

Our heroine was beginning to get tired of the 
dangerous adventures in which she had been lately en- 
gaged, and was tvo glad to continue the journey, not 
only under the protection of the laws, but in the com- 
pany of their oracle. She, therefore, eagerly accepted 
the invitation, and accompanied Don Antonio to the 
house of the Alcalde, Don Pedro de Chavarria by name. 
She was next received and presented by the Alcalde to 
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his wife, Doja Maria, a beautiful Andalusian, to 
whom he had been married about a month. Our 
lieutenant was delighted with his new acquaintances, 
and exerted all his energies to please, relating, as 
occasion permitted, various episodes of his travels, 
and talking of many things that he knew, and of 
many that he was ignorant. The Alcaldé was charmed 
at having found so agreeable a travelling companion. 
Catalina soon perceived that perspicacity was not the 
most remarkable point: in Chavarria’s character, and 
remarked that a very good understanding existed 
between the lady and the cousin Calderon. But as 
this was no affair of hers, she took but little notice of 
it, and early left her new friends to prepare for the 
journey of the morrow. 

Next morning, when Don José went at the ap- 
pointed hour to the Alcaldé’s house, he found the 
whole cavalcade ready to start. A litter borne by 
two mules had been prepared for Dona Maria, a very 
usual mode of carrying ladies among the Spaniards 
of that epoch, and which is still to be seen in Sicily. 
Four servants in jack-boots, and heavily armed, 
escorted their mistress. A handsome palfrey was 
waiting for Don Pedro de Chavarria, and Don An- 
tonio appeared mounted on one of those rose-coloured 
horses whose singular tint is often met with in the 
Spanish breed. The journey from La Paz to Cusco. 
was long and harassing, and the ladies of our day,. 
‘agcustomed to the easy springs of the modern 

| N 
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chariot, would dread to undertake an expedition 
in such a rude conveyance. Dofia Maria was 
wrapped in a silken mantle, and wore a red car- 
nation on each temple; she bowed gracefully to the 
Alferez, cast a tender glance on Calderon, and got 
into her litter. The gentlemen mounted their steeds 
and the cavalcade departed. Travelling four hours 
in the morning and four in the evening, on these 
detestable roads, they could not accomplish more 
than ten or twelve leagues a day. At night they 
took refuge in some dilapidated venta, which was no 
other than a stable, in which a corner was reserved 
for kitchen, saloon, and bedroom. After a frugal 
meal the servants of the lady made up for her a 
sort of bed with cloaks and sheets. The men slept 
as well as they could on the straw. The fair Anda- 
lusian appeared indifferent to the length and incon- 
venience of the journey; her eyes employed in 
looking at the happy Calderon, who, with true Anda- 
lusian conceit, pranced along on his rose-coloured 
steed : the husband ambled soberly behind. 

After a few days’ march our heroine thought she 
perceived that the naturally gloomy countenance of 
the Alcaldé had become more and more austere, and 
saw suspicion awake and unfold itself in that pas- 
sionate heart—she foresaw a catastrophe. Young 
and intoxicated with love, the enamoured pair were 
heedless of the danger. The Alferez had become 
intimate with Calderon during the journey, but he 
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had only talked of his house, his fortune, his horses, 
above all, of his uncle, the Bishop of Cusco. He 
had not said a word of his love, which rendered the 
task of Catalina more difficult, she having resolved to 
give him a hint of the peril that threatened him. 
After a long journey they reached the last halting- 
place, a little town newly built, about two leagues 
from Cuzco. The Corregidor was an intimate friend 
of Don Pedro, and thus they easily obtained for the 
fair traveller a more suitable lodging than the sheds 
of the previous days. A small pavilion in the Cor- 
regidor’s garden was prepared for her, consisting of 
a room on the ground-floor, and a small attic above. 
Tt had two windows about eight feet from the 
ground, and was entered by a flight of steps covered 
with a trellice of climbing plants. The lady was not 
afraid to remain alone in this summer-house, prefer- 
ring it to a damp chamber in the newly-built house 
of the Corregidor; the rest got the best lodgings 
they could in the hamlet. It was a beautiful summer 
night-——a warm breeze agitated the foliage—the air 
was full of balmy sweets. Seated by one of the 
windows, pale and thoughtful, Doja Maria pressed 
her forehead with one hand, whilst with the other 
she crushed a flower of jasmine, her eyes half closed ; 
she seemed to slumber, but she slumbered not. . Cal- 
-deron had found a guitar; like the Andalucians in 
general he knew how to warble a galero or fandango, 
- and sung in a rich and vibrating voice the. following 
iad 
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disconnected. couplets, whose mystic and melancholy 
meaning contrasted strangely with the animated air 
by which they were accompanied :— 


Aquel pagarillo, madre ! 
Que cantaen la verde oliva, 
Digale por Dios que calle, 
Que sucanto me lastima, 


Yo no soy yo la que era! 
Ni la que solia ser, 

Soy un cuadro de tristeza, 
Arrimada a una pared. 


Yo me enamoro delaire, 
De laire de una muger, 
Como la muger esaix, 
En elaire me quede. 


Oh, mother! bid that bird be still ! 
That warbles in the olive green, 

My heart with sadness it doth fill, 
My heart that bleeds I ween. 


I am my former self no more! 

I feel no more my former gladness, 
Hanging listless on the wall,’ 

A picture of despairing sadness. 


It is with air I am in love, 
A woman’s air is my undoing, 
So I remain in air above, 
Sighing forth my hopeless wooing. 


The Corregidor listened with emotion, thinking, 
no doubt, of his far distant country. The Alcaldé 


was pensive. The Alferez, fatigued, could scarcely 
repress a yawn. About eleven o'clock Dojia Maria 
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took leave of her guests, the first who went out 
being her husband, in company with his friend the 
Corregidor, whilst the Alferez was seeking for his 
hat, and Calderon also lingered as though he had 
lost something. At the moment when our heroine 
was about to depart, she saw Dona Maria direct 
a glance first at the door, then at Calderon, 
and at the same time she blew out one of the 
lights, a pantomime which lovers have always con- 
strued to mean,—you may enter when all is dark ! 
Calderon replied by an almost imperceptible sign, 
and went out with the Alferez. They were descend- 
ing the steps into the garden, when Dofia Maria also 
came out, saying that she would also take a turn in 
the open air. She accompanied them as far as the 
gate, which she pretended to fasten after them. 
Passing near a clump of shrubs, near the wall, Ca- 
talina thought she perceived a pair of gleaming eyes, 
and heard a rustling among the leaves, like the noise 
of footsteps. | 

‘© What is that ?” said Dofia Maria. 

‘It is a bird we have disturbed,” replied Calderon. 

Five minutes later, the two gentleman reached 
their inn, and retired to their chambers, but a quarter 
of an hour had scarcely elapsed, when Catalina heard 
Calderon’s door opened, and the happy lover, wrapped 
in his’ cloak, softly quit the house. Our herpine 
quickly overtook him. . 
Excuse my" indiscretion,” whispered she; -** but 
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I was anxious to warn you that the night air is very 
unwholesome at present.” | 

Don Antonio, much annoyed, begged the intruder 
hot to interfere in his affairs, Catalina, heedless of 
this rebuff, communicated to Calderon what she had 
remarked, and her fears of an approaching cata- 
strophe, All in vain! After listening to what she 
had to say, the bishop’s nephew gave his mustachios 
a twist, made a sign of thanks, and departed without 
a word. Don José followed at a distance, entered 
the garden after him, and beheld a light burning 
like a signal in Dofia Maria’s bower. Calderon, 
wrapped in his mantle, léant against the trunk of a 
tree; the Alferez did the same. Presently the light 
disappeared, when Antonio, after gazing anxiously 
around, stole towards the stairs. His companion still 
following, saw him mount the steps and gently open 
the door. At this moment a sort of how! was heard 
from the inside of the pavilion, followed by a wo- 
man’s cry. Antonio drew back a step, a black sha- 
dow rushed out upon him, a stifled groan was heard, 
and two bodies rolled down the steps. Then the 
window was thrown suddenly open, and a white form 
leapt suddenly into the garden, and utteritig a cry 
rushed to the spot where Catalina stood. It was the 
hapless Dota Maria, her hair dishevelled, stupified by 
fear, and half dead. One of the shadows at the foot 
of the steps arose. The Alferez wrapped the poor 
lady in his mantle, and carrying her in his arms ran, 
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and succeeded in escaping by the garden-door. Then 
he stopped and reflected, and instead of continuing 
his flight, he stood with his burden motionless against 
the wall in darkness. Happy that he did so! for at 
this moment Chavarria, brandishing a knife, appeared 
and looked towards the town. Perceiving nothing 
before him, he closed the gate with fury, and returned 
into the garden. Danger had given fresh strength to 
Dota Maria; she ran, supported by her oe 
and panting reached the stable of the inn. 

As it would be impossible to conceal the fugitive 
in the little town, the Alferez thought it most prudent 
to trust to the speed of his horse. He immediately 
saddled it, took Dona Maria behind him, and set off 
at a gallop, not knowing whither he went. As they 
left the town, a man passed, whom they thought they 
recognised as one of Chavarria’s servants. This re- 
‘doubled their speed, and they were soon in the open 
country. They fled thus for half an hour, when their 
passage was barred by a wide and impetuous torrent. 
The Alferez hesitated. 

‘¢ Forward !” cried Dota Maria. 

‘“‘ Forward !” repeated Catalina. 

Urged by the spur, the horse plunged inte the 
river, and after a few steps lost his footing, and was 
carried away by the current. Clinging to his mane 
with all the energy of despair, the fugitives after a 
while left the horse to his fate. The brave animal 
with fresh exertions reached the other bank, but there 
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his strength failed him. Happily, the Alferez per- 
ceived a light at a short distance, to which they bent 
their steps, and reached a fisherman’s hut. The man 
was not a little surprised to see these visitors arrive 
in such guise, but a piece of gold rendered him polite 
and accommodating. He threw a few sticks on his 
fire, warmed them a little wine, and sold them an old 
cloak, with which the lady covered herself as well as 
she could. When their clothes were almost dry, and 
the horse somewhat rested, the Alferez, feeling that 
they had not a moment to lose, proposed to Dota 
Maria to proceed, According to the fisherman, they 
were on the road to Cuzco, and about six leagues from 
that city. The lady was delighted at the news, for 
her aunt was Abbess of the Convent of St, Augustin, 
the principal one in Cuzco, where she was sure to 
obtain there an inviolable asylum. They set out, 
and by the first dawn of day, the fugitives beheld 
the turrets and pinnacles of the town glistening in 
the distance. The Alferez had just uttered a cry 
of joy at the sight, when the lady, clinging to 
him with dismay, murmured in a faint tone: — 
“Ah, Seftor! I am lost!” and turning round they 
beheld Chavarria himself, galloping furiously after 
them. Resolved to save her companion, our heroine 
urged her horse to the utmost; life was now a mere 
question of speed, At the first glance she had per- 
ceived that Chavarria was mounted on a horse with 
whose powers she was well acquainted ; that of Cal- 
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deron’s. The poor animal was panting, and covered 
with foam and sweat, but her own steed was almost 
exhausted, and bore a double burden. Catalina was 
aware that on the plain and even road the struggle 
must be of short duration, their only hope of- escape 
being to reach an uneven and difficult ground, where 
skill and courage might atone for lack of speed. A 
singular chase was this, in which one rider supported 
a fainting woman, whilst the other, stretched forward 
over his horse’s mane, urged him forward by word 
and gesture, and gaining ground seemed about to 
obtain the moment of vengeance! Cuzco was still 
half a league distant, but the road became hilly, and 
the sides covered with furze. The path was on one 
side bounded by a deep trench, beneath which the 
ground, covered with bushes and stones, descended 
towards the town by a rapid slope. Had the horse 
been less exhausted, the Alferez would not for a 
moment have hesitated to leap the trench, but the 
strength of the poor animal might fail, and one false 
step would have beenruin. But Chavarria was every 
moment gaining ground, and it was necessary to re- 
solve, and communicating to the horse that resolution 
which a good horseman can always impart to his 
steed, the Alferez leaped the trench. ‘The horse 
stumbled at the other side, but, supported by » firm 
hand, recovered and continued his perilous course, 
over stones and through brambles, down the rapid 
declivity, Turning round they perceived that Cha- 
7 n 6 
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varria had also altered his mode of attack. Standing 
still on the brink of the trench, he had unslung his 
carbine from the saddle-bow and fired. Two balls 
whistled past their ears without wounding them, the 
horse continuing at a still more rapid pace. Fun- 
ous at the sight of his prey escaping, the Alcaldé, 
in his turn, attempted the perilous leap, but less 
fortunate than his adversary, his horse fell, and 
the Alferez had the inexpressible satisfaction to 
behold from a distance Chavarria rolling down the 
ravine. 

They were now at the town-gates, they passed 
through the silent streets, and reaching the convent 
of San Agustin, alighted from the horse and left him 
in the street. Catalina assisted Dona Maria to 
ascend the stairs, and conducted her to her aunt. 
Then, knowing that there was not a moment to lose, 
she returned to the gate, and ran violently against a 
man who was entering; it was Chavarria. ‘The un- 
happy husband, his hands and face covered with 
blood, his clothes disordered and torn, seemed mad 
with rage. The Alferez, drawing his sword, forced 
him back, and declared that he should only enter over 
his corpse. Without reply, the Alcaldé placed himself 
on his guard. The adversaries, both exhausted with 
fatigue, crossed their swords, and the fight began. 
The gallop of horses had awakened the attention 
of the neighbours, and the clashing of swords 
drew them to the windows; a crowd collected, and 
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doubtless, the combatants would have been separated 
but for the arrival of three other horsemen. These 
were the valet of Calderon, and two of Chavarria’s 
servants, who had followed him at a distance. Just 
then the Alferez was wounded, and excited by pain, 
pressed his adversary warmly. The two servants 
came to the assistance of the Alcaldé, and the valet 
of Calderon took the part of Catalina. The fight 
became general. Pale; her eyes sparkling, our 
heroine forgot her fatigue, and recovered that energy 
which had so often saved her. After remaining long 
on the defensive, she attacked furiously, and the 
Alcaldé fell pierced to the heart. The servant of 
Calderon then fled, leaving the deliverer of Dota 
Maria alone against the other two. Her back 
against the wall, she fought like a wounded tiger, 
the byestanders seeking in vain to put an end to the 
combat. At length the constables arrived, still Ca- 
talina refusing to surrender her sword, would, doubt- 
less have perished there, when an unexpected incident 
put an end to the unequal fight. 

The gate of the episcopal palace opened, and the 
Bishop appeared on the threshold, followed by his 
secretary and Calderon’s valet. The crowd drew 
back respectfully, and the combat ceased. Approach- 
ing Catalina, the prelate ordered her to surrender her 
sword. 

“© My Lord,” replied the Alferez, ‘“ I pores too 
many enemies.” 
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‘‘ Surrender!” repeated he, “and I pledge my 
honour for your safety.” 

Immediately the Alferez dropped his ere: and 
the Alguazil approached to bind him, but desisted on 
a sign from the Bishop, who taking him by the arm, 
led him to the palace. It will be remembered that 
the Bishop of Cuzco was Calderon’s uncle, and three 
words had sufficed to inform him of the sad fate of 
his nephew, and the other incidents of this tragedy. 
When the prelate was alone with Catalina, he begged 
her to give him a more detailed account of these 
events, and to inform him whence she came, and 
whither she was going, adding, that the state of 
affairs was very serious, Chavarria having very power- 
ful connections, and that the murder of Calderon 
and the abduction of Dota Maria had produced a 
singular complication. With the best intentions to 
assist the avengers of his nephew, the death of Cha- 
-yarria could not be concealed, and nothing but the 
previous good character of the Alferez and services 
rendered to the state, could avail to avert the punish- 
ment of a crime, however generous had been the 
motives that had occasioned it. 

Catalina had been wounded in the breast, and was 
suffering intense pain. She felt that the assistance of 
a surgeon would be requisite, and at the same time 
feared that intelligence from Tucuman might arrive 
to expose her recent falsehoods and her former mis- 
adventures. Weakened besides by fatigue and loss 
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of blood, and weary, perhaps, of her wandering and 
adventurous life, she resolved to confess the whole 
truth. Rising with difficulty, she threw herself on 
her knees, and joining her hands, exclaimed, 

‘© My Lord, I am not what I seem—I am a 
woman !”” 

Her voice was softened, the expression of her 
countenance changed, her eyes were cast down, and 
a deep blush suffused her pallid face; her strength 
then failed her, and she sank fainting on the ground, 
The amazement of the poor Bishop may be ima- 
gined. He called for help, and Catalina was laid 
upon a bed; her wound was dressed by the most 
skilful surgeon of the city. He corroborated Catalina’s 
strange confession. Next day, the wound proving . 
slight, and repose having restored our heroine to a 
state of convalescence, she was able to arise. The 
Bishop sent for her, and questioned her with kind- 
ness. She related her marvellous story at length, 
though we may be justified in supposing that, like 
Gil Blas, when called upon for a similar confession, 
she took the liberty of colouring the truth in those 
parts where too great nakedness would have shocked 
her auditor. She stated her name, her family, her 
convent life, her evasion, her adventures in Spain, 
her embarkation, and her wars, public and private. 
The recital lasted three hours, and was listened to 
by the Bishop in silent amazement. He, elbows on 
the table, his head between his hands, his eyes fixed, 
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seemed petrified with astonishment. When this re- 
markable confession was concluded, he raised his 
eyes to heaven, and implored mercy for the sinner, 
tears streaming down his venerable cheeks. Catalina 
herself was deeply affected. 

‘¢ Tt is true,” concluded she, ‘‘ that I have com- 
mitted many crimes; I have killed, I have wounded, 
I have lied, cheated, and stolen, but in the midst of 
all these disorders, I have remained, ‘ Virgin intacta, 
como al dia enque naci.’” 

This unexpected revelation of Catalina completely 
changed the state of affairs. Ifthe law was entitled 
to prosecute the murderer of Chevarria the church 
also had claims upon the nun. ‘It was the subject of 
a long discussion between the Corregidor and the 
Bishop, who related to the authorities the history of 
his penitent, the most extraordinary, in his opinion, 
that he had ever heard. At length he gained his 
point, and Catalina was allowed quietly to take pos- 
seasion of the apartment which the Bishop had pre- 
pared for her. On the following day, she listened 
with pious respect to the exhortations of the holy 
man, she made her peace with Heaven, resumed the 
dress of her sex, and took up her abode in the Con- 
vent of Santa Clara. 

If we are to place implicit reliance on her own 
account, her conduct in the nunnery was most edify- 
ing, and she acquired the esteem and affection of the 
whole sisterhood. But it is with difficulty that we 
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can imagine our doughty Alferez, modestly veiled, a 
scapulary on her neck, clothed in a white serge, and 
piously counting her beads. Perhaps, the truth was 
that for some days the immense curiosity excited by 
her marvellous story sufficed to gratify the inordinate 
vanity of our heroine ; but she began to die of ennut 
as soon as she ceased to be the theme of conversation. 
Five months afterwards, the good Bishop having 
died, she removed to a convent of the same. order at 
Lima, and there obtained permission to return to the 
Old World. 

The principal interest of this romance of real 
life having expired with the resumption of the petti- 
coat by our heroine, we may be excused from touch- 
ing briefly on the subsequent events of her life. On 
the Ist of November, 1624, the Monja Alferez ar- 
rived at Cadiz, whence she proceeded to Madrid, and 
presented herself to the Count Duke of Olivarez, for 
whom she had letters of recommendation. The King 
desired to see her, and by his command a pension of 
eight hundred piastres was granted to her, signed in 
August, 1625, and still existing in the archives of 
Seville. 

Desirous of stilling the remorse of her conscience, 
she availed herself of the year of the great jubilee to 
make the pilgrimage to Rome to obtain from the Holy 
Father the utmost possible amount of indulgence. 
Here she had the honour of a special interview with 
Pope Urban VIII., to whom she gave a narrative of 
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her'adyentures. Being much inconvenienced by the 
great curiosity that followed her wherever she went, 
she asked and obtained from the pontiff permission to 
wear male attire for the rest of her life. With her 
visit to Italy ends this singular autobiography. 
Vague and unsatisfactory are the details we have 
been enabled to collect of the subsequent life of Cata- 
lina. It is certain that she remained several years 
in Spain, being at Corunna in 1635, whence she again 
embarked for America, the scene of her stirring ad- 
ventures. A Capuchin monk, named Nicolas di Ren- 
teria, went over in the same vessel with her, and 
gives some account of her, informing us that she wore 
male attire, and bore the name of Antonio di 
Erauso. | 
This voyage was destined to be her last. She 
concluded, by a mysterious death, her wild and ad- 
venturous life. It was a dark and stormy night 
when they anchored in the roads of Vera Cruz, and 
in spite of the heavy sea, the captain, accompanied 
by several officers and the Monja Alferez, ventured 
towards shore in the ship’s long-boat. The boat 
reached land safely, but it was only when they ar- 
rived at their hotel they perceived Catalina’s absence. 
They waited, but she never came. Her mysterious 
disappearance gave rise to the most contradictory 
suppositions, some believing that she had fled to the 
desert to resume her wandering life; whilst others, 
with more probability, concluded that she had been 
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drowned while attempting to Jand in the darkness of 
that tempestuous night. But her body was never 
found, nor any other trace of this anomalous being. 
This strange apotheosis was a worthy crown to the 
wild adventures of our heroine. “To quit life 
a@ propos,” says a great historian, “is one of the 
essential conditions of glory.” 

Having thus conducted our heroine from the cra- 
dle to the tomb, dare we attempt to draw any moral 
from her strange career? We must begin by admit- 
ting, that many an honest fellow has been hanged 
for smaller peccadilloes than those which she herself 
admits with such consummate complacency. But 
could a more satisfactory result be obtained from 
such an education as Catalina’s? An infant, she 
knew not a mother’s tenderness; a girl she lived with 
ignorant nuns, and from the age of fifteen her life 
was that of the high road, the camp, and the deck. 
She knew not what she did; and the very frankness 
with which she relates her adventures of blood and 
violence, ought to be some palliative for her in the 
eyes of those whose opportunities have been more 
favourable than hers. In a word, let us hesitate to 
condemn too severely one whose deeds were re- 
warded by a king, and whose absolution was pro- 
nounced by a Pope. Requtescat in pace. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE morning of the third day of our sojourn in 
San Sebastian beheld us once more on the road, knap- 
sack on back, and bound for the Convent of San 
Ignacio de Loyola. Leaving on our left the blackened 
ruins of the once wealthy convent of San Bartolemé, 
founded as far back as 1240, and consequently one of 
the most ancient in Spain, we stopped a few minutes 
in the time-honoured little town of Hernane, to view 
the tomb of the valiant Juanes de Urbieta, with whom 
no one can contest the honour of having taken pri- 
soner Francis I. at the battle of Pavia. We reached 
Andoain at noon. 

In September, 1837, this place was the theatre of 
one of the most frightful episodes of the Carlist war ; 
and the victims were, as on former occasions, the 
much maligned and ill-used Legion. 

At the time we speak of, the sad remains of this 
gallant corps had been formed into a new legion, and 
was, as usual, thrust forward with the Chapelgorries 
into the post of danger by the Spaniards, and then 
left in the larch. 

On the 9th of September, 1837, General O’Donnel 
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left San Sebastian with five thousand men to make a 
reconnorssance into the lines of the Carlists, who had 
fallen back in the direction of Toiosa, apparently for 
the purpose of co-operating with the army of Navarre, 
but in reality to draw the Christinos into their power. 

The smoke of burning hamlets and farms darkened 
the sky, and hung over the devastating host like an 
impending curse. The burnt-out peasantry fled to 
the Carlist general, and he swore to avenge their 
wrongs. He kept his word, but, as is so often the 
case, the innocent suffered with the guilty. 

General O’Donnel entered Andoain on the evening 
of the 7th without having encoyntered a single enemy, 
and immediately began fortifying the place, with a 
view of making it the base of future operations. The 
Legion were occupied upon these works, protected by 
the Spaniards, on some of the surrounding heights. 
The foe kept his strength concealed behind a mountain 
ridge, in order to surprise on the first opportunity the 
Christinos, who had no suspicion of the iron-storm that 
was gathering against them. 

The fatal day arrived. On the 10th at daybreak, 
the Carlist general threw himself upon the Christinos, 
who took to their heels in a panic, leaving the Legion 
to shift for itself. The runaways did not fire a shot; 
and throwing away muskets, ammunition—in short 
everything that could impede their flight, sped to San 
Sebastian, doubtless with the view of “ living to fight 
another day.” 
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_ General O*Donnel became absolutely frantic at the 
dastardly conduct of his troops, and exhausted him- 
self to such a degree in his efforts to rally them, that 
he would have been captured, if Colonel Arbuthnot 
had not placed him on his own horse. Some of the 
recreant Spanish officers were cut down by him whilst 
flying. : 

Meanwhile the ill-fated Legionaries remained sur- 
rounded in Andoain. It appears by what could be 
gleaned from the few survivors, that the devoted little 
band, after making a desperate stand, and being well- 
nigh annihilated, gained the church, and ultimately 
surrendered on being promised quarter. They had 
previously been called upon to lay down their arms in 
the square on the same condition, but refused on see- 
ing some of their comrades murdered after surren- 
dering. : 

The Carlist general in thus pledging himself, un- 
dertook more than he could perform. The enraged 
peasantry flocked into the town, scorched and black- 
ened in endeayouring to save something from the 
smoking ruins of their homes. The flames which 
consumed their dwellings, had fired their blood: they 
cried aloud for vengeance; a sanguinary oblation 
alone could appease their fury; and the closing scene 
of the Andoain tragedy was the massacre of the re- 
maining English prisoners, 

_ The peasant who related these facts to. us without 
any compunction, had served in the Carlist ranks, 
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and most likely shared in the slaughter. In the course 
of his narrative, he remarked that the Legion never 
had any business in Spain. So think we. ‘“ Here,” 
said he, pointing to some ground behind the church, 
‘‘ were buried sixty; and there..... 

We did not stup to be shown another Golgotha, 
and hastened shuddering away, cursing the short- 
sighted policy which had prompted British interfe- 
rence in Spain. As a sincere admirer of Lord Pal- 
merston, we wish that this page in his history could 
be obliterated ; and so we believe he does himself, 
Qn the other side of Andoain the scenery improved 
as we advanced. The winding road was bordered 
by mountains of varied size and hue. Sometimes 
they approached each other so close as to convert it 
into a defile; or suddenly receding, gave place to 
apple orchards with balconied houses of massive stone 
peeping through the foliage, and fields of corn and 
maize undulating in the breeze like liquid amber. Some 
of the mountains were covered with a dense mass of 
foliage to their tops, on others the trees sprang few 
and far between from the brown fern, whilst some 
stood out bare and rugged, hemming in the sinuous 
Orio, which crossed the road at every hundred paces 
through quaint one-arched bridges, now brawling over 
impeding rocks, anon creeping noiselessly through 
green slips of meadow-land in pellucid silence. 


" So calm, the water scarcely seems to stray 
And yet it glides like happiness away.” 
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Charmed with the landscape, but very hungry, we 
never found that feasting the eyes upon a fine pro- 
spect satisfied the appetite—we entered a humble 
homestead, uttering the usual salutation of Ave Maria 
as we did so, 

The patrona or hostess responded, Sin pecado con- 
cevida, crossing herself as she did so; and probably 
‘we were all the better served for this compliance with 
the religious custom of the country, which, sooth to 
say, cannot come amiss from a Christian’s mouth. 

In a few minutes we had the satisfaction of sitting 
down to poached eggs, maize bread, and some cider. 
Surely eggs were designed by Providence for the 
special consolation of the wanderer in out-of-the-way 
places. They are soon cooked; and, though often 
surrounded by all sorts of abominations, their contents 
remain uncontaminated. Verily eggs must be poetical 
as well as nourishing food ; for whilst expatiating upon 
them we feel inspired, or rather, under the yoke of 
the Muses. Listen then, gentle reader, to a fresh- 
laid egg song ;— 

“ Edible eggs of every size ! 

Poached, or sliced in beef-steak pics ; 
In omelet mixed, or simnply broiled, 
Disguised in custard, or well boiled, 
Accept a traveller’s grateful song, 
Which like your cooking is not long. 
Ye oft in Spain, where dirt is rife, 

- Saved my digestion inward strife ; 
For rich within your snowwhite shells 
An unpolluted dinner dwells.”’ 
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Day was on the decline when we entered Toloso, 
after passing the well-ordered paper-mills of Seyor 
Brunet at its entrance, and put up at a regular Spa- 
nish posada, instead of going to the principal inn of 
the place, which had been half frenchified and spoilt, 
at least to our taste. The caravansary in question, 
was a large‘old-fashioned building, similar to most of 
its neighbours. A large iron-clamped door, support~ 
ing a ponderous coat of arms, admitted us into the 
basement-story, divided according to custom, into a 
shop and a stable. Reclining upon the steps leading 
to the inner doorway, were some muleteers, killing 
time and fleas until supper-time. One of them, seated 
across a pack-saddle, thrummed the Jota Aragonesa, 
whilst two others danced below with a snperabun- 
dance of ridiculous gestures, amid the rough laughter 
and jokes of their comrades. They came from Tu- 
dela, and were on their way to San Sebastian for 
fish. 

The muleteers, or arrieros of Aragon, Andalucia, 
Murcia, Estremadura, and Navarre, form a distinct and 
singular class in Spain. ‘They are generally smugglers 
as well as carriers, and, at certain seasons of the year, 
visit Madrid, and the principal towns of the Penin- 
sula, with choice wines, lemons, olive-oil, and dried 
fruits from Alicante and Malaga, Valencian blankets, 
Castilian soap, Estremadura sausages (chorizos), 
which they sell or exchange, and then, like the pil- 
grims of old, return home in companies for mutual 
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protection. They go well armed, and the ready gun 
is generally seen hanging from the saddle-bow of the 
leading mule of each string. 

Differing from each other in dress and customs, 
and frequently in dialect, a great deal of petty jea- 
lousy exists between these itinerant merchants. 

The smart Andalucian and gay Valencian are rivals 
for the smiles of all the muchachas they meet on the 
road, but agree in looking down with infinite con- 
tempt on all the world; whilst the Murcian, the 
Aragonese, the Navarro, and even the despised but 
thrifty Galliego, albeit more serious in their deport- 
ment, enjoy an equally good opinion of themselves. 

They, however, agree pretty well as long as the 
wine agrees with them, and the peculiar excellencies 
of their mules do not give rise to disputes. Then 
each arrtero becomes the champion of his mule or 
mules, and defends their character, hasta el cuchillo. 
The fact is, by constantly living with these animals, 
he at last treats them as comrades; and we have 
often met these men gravely remonstrating with 
some mischievous hybrid, whilst the brute, viciously 
reclining its ears, appeared to listen to the lecture 
with sullen attention. 

Making our way through the merry group, we 
ascended the broad oak-staircase of the inn, and 
entered a tolerably well furnished room, with a cur- 
tained alcove on each side of the doorway. Some 
glazed prints of saints adorned the whitewashed 
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walls, and the well-waxed floor reflected our figur: 
as we slid over it towards the balcony to have a pee; 
down the street. We were followed by a ruddy red- 
petticoated wench looking like an emanation from the 
kitchen-fire, who received with a sympathizing smile 
our orders for supper. It soon appeared smoking 
upon the table; the never absent national olla or 
puchero of vegetables, beef, pork and sausages boiled 
together; a couple of broiled trout, pigeons in 
tomata sauce, dricd Aragonese apricots stewed in 
wine, cream cheese made in Tolosa, Malaga and Na- 
varre wine, composed the repast ; and we did ample 
justice to it. 

We rose early and strolled through the town. It 
was market-day, and bustle and animation pervaded 
every street. Heavy carts, drawn by oxen, piled up 
with fruit, vegetables, and merchandise, lumbered 
past, intermingled with strings of mules bearing 
bales of worsted housings, coarse cloth and linen 
from the adjacent manufactories of Bergara and 
Mondragon. Peasants and patsanas might be seen 
leading in cattle for sale, or driving the hope of a 
family in the shape of a fat pig. Others were bar- 
gaining for live stock; and farming tools of primitive 
form at the stalls, or, cheapening household wares 
beneath the awnings of the open and sashless shop 
windows temptingly decorated with English cotton 
prints, and mock Sheffield cutlery, cheap shawls, 
gaudy muslins, merinos; perfumery and shoes from 
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France, black lambskin jackets called zamarras, from 
Castile, Biscayan fowling pieces, Granada pome- 
granates; hams, bacon, and chorizos from Estre- 
madura, Castilian soap, Aragonese fruits, coarse 
brown cloth from Segovia, skins of Navarre wine, 
piles of chestuuts . . . in a word the Calle mayor, or 
High-street, formed a seductive emporium calculated 
tu excite the acquisitive and inquisitive organs of the 
admiring passers by. 

A little way out of the town we met some 
Valencian muleteers kirtled to the knee in white 
philibegs and sandal shoon. They looked quite the 
Moor, as in truth their forefathers were, whose garb ' 
they retain unaltered. At every step their mules 
shook the bells which adorned them, into a thousand 
tintinnabulations. Strange as it may sound, we have 
found an indescribable charm in the tinkling of mule- 
bells amid the lonely defiles of the Pyrenees; pro- 
bably because musical sounds owe much of their 
effect to the mood of the listener; or to the character 
of the surrounding scenery. For instance, how sweet 
are the mellowed notes of a bugle heard afar on the 
surface of a calm mountain lake when sunset and 
twilight gently strive, or fly together before the 
clouded brow of a threatening sky. And the guitar, 
bequeathed Ly Arab taste to Spanish sensibility ; 
what a dangerous seductive instrument it is on a 
summer night beneath a verdant roof of vine and 
honeysuckle. At that moment it reigns supreme over 
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the soul. It awakens love, and appeals to the heart. 
Each tone is a soft complaint; its vibrations are 
voluptuous sighs; its echo a tender farewell. 

We love the piano in an English drawing-room, 
with its rich damask curtains and pictures glowing 
and flickering in the red blaze of a good fire; then 
each note is a link of the chain which binds us so 
fondly to the past, and to ‘‘home, sweet home.” 

We love not the flute; although it sounds so 
sweetly at times. Perhaps it was the ape-like 
contortions of the player’s face that prejudiced us 
against it. 

Who does not eschew the violin, unless played by 
a dancing-master, or a perfect master ? 

‘“ We hate the drum’s discordant sound,” if not 
playing the “‘ Roast beef of Old England,” or beat- 
ing to quarters. ‘Then, few instruments equal it in 
effect, it makes voracious field-officers eager to fall 
upon the—mess-dinner, and jolly tars all ataunt, to 
fall upon the foe, and get prize-money. 

Last, though not least, among harmonious sounds 
is the pibroch of the bag-pipe; its wails at a certain 
distance (proximity is fatal to its charms) are wildly 
touching. But we prefer Spanish mule-bells; and 
could some of these serious hybrids speak, they 
would say, perhaps, “our bells are everything to 
us; their tinkling helps us over steep roads, soothes 
our mulish cares, and embellishes many a weary 


mile with a never-ending peripatetic concert.” At 
o 2 
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any rate the muleteers declare that their mules could 
scarcely yet on without their bells.* 

If the testimony of the historian Minano is to be 
believed, the assistance afforded during the Carlist 
war to the Christinos by the British Legion was 
merely the repayment of an old debt of gratitude ; 
a body of Basques having proceeded to England in 
1411 to assist Edward the Fourth under the command 
of one Don Domangou Andia, who was rewarded 


* Apropos to the above remarks on the effect of music upon the 
mind is the following incident from the Surgical Repertory of 
Turin, “ A woman 28 years of age, who had never left her vil- 
lage, or heard a concert, was present at a three days’ féte in 1834, 
and dancing was carried on to the sounds of a brilliant orchestra, 
She entered into the amusement with ardour, and was delighted. 
But the féte once finished, she could not get rid of the impres- 
sion which the music had made upon her. Whether she eat, 
drank, walked, sat still, lay down, was occupied or unoccupied, 
the different airs she had heard were always present, succecding 
each other in the same order as that in which they were executed. 
Sleep was out of the question, and the whole body being deranged 
in consequence of this, medical aid was called in. But nothing 
availed, and in six months the woman died, without having for 
one moment lost the strange sensation. Even in her last moments 
she heard the violin give some discordant notes, when, holding 
her head with both hands, she cried, ‘Oh! what a false note! it 
tears my head !’” 

‘We have heard of another instance of this in an aged person 
who from the year 1829 has had the greatest difficulty in going to 
sleep, because he every evening feels an irresistible desire to hear 
an air which belongs to the mountains. of Auvergne. He has 
tried reading aloud, thinking deeply, and several other means to 
get rid of it, but it is of no use ; he is mratiaply foresd to utter the 
words in the idiom: of Auver ene, 
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for his services by that monarch with the order of 
the Grrter, which the above author supposes to be 
hereditary. As the archives of that order from the 
7th to the 12th year of the reign of Edward the 
Fourth are missing, it is impossible to verify, or rebut 
this statement. The mansion of the Andias still 
exists in Tolosa with several other casas solares, as 
the family houses of some of the oldest mayorrasgos, 
or men of ancient pedigree, are called. They may be 
known by the enormous stone escutcheons over their 
doorways, and their square solid structure. 

About half a mile from Tolosa we turned into a 
gradually ascending, and well-kept road, leading to 
Azpeitia, and the convent of Loyola. The master 
of the inn we slept at had engaged a peasant to 
earry our knapsack. But he set off at such a 
swinging pace that we were obliged to call to him in 
order not to be left behind. He laughed, and ob- 
served with a self-satisfied air, that he was consi- 
dered one of the best marchers in the army of Don 
Carlos during the civil war. 

“Then,” said we, “you must be a first rate 
walker; for, according to all accounts, the Carlists 
performed surprising marches.” 

‘6 §1, Sefior,” replied the man, “and if it had not 
been for the Jngleses (English) His Majesty. the 
King would now be in the place of Isabel aoe 

“ You are talking high treason.” 

_ “ Caramba! then all the Guipuzcoanos talk Bil 
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treason. Who cares for Isabel Segunda here? 
Perhaps, Sefior, you are a legitamista? we hear that 
most of the English Aidalgos are legitamistas.” : 

We again smiled, and our companion, doubtless 
encouraged by the expression of our countenance, and 
the gift of a regalia cigar, became vastly entertaining ; 
and must have been quite a hero if all he said was 
true, as probably it was, for he had been wounded in 
two places, and was « splendid-looking fellow with 
a bright eye and determined countenance. One of 
the incidents he related appeared so characteristic 
that we noted it down, and here it is. 

“ Whilst we were watching the Christinos from 
Andoain,” said he, ‘* I was stationed with a detach- 
men of Chapelgorries in a fortified farm-house. 
I was a sergeant and commanded it. At that time 
—about a month before General Evans and his 
legion attacked our positions, hostilities had almost 
ceased. Both parties getting ready for the grand 
struggle, and I became dreadfully tired of doing 
nothing. But the orders of General Segastabelzi, 
were, that none of the advanced posts should un- 
dertake expeditions into the enemy’s lines. I was 
ordered not to risk my men; caramba! but I was 
not told to take care of myself; so I determined 
to take a little walk into the Christino lines. The 
truth was, I wanted to catch a Christino Alcaldé, 
who was always giving notice of our movements to 


the enemy. I only confided my plan to the 
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corporal, and choosing a dark night, dressed myself 
in the uniform of a lieutenant of the Infanta regiment 
whom I had shot a short time before, and marched 
off. I think I could walk blindfolded through 
Guipuzcoa, so as I had my eyes wide open on this 
occasion, there was little fear of my running upon 
the bayonets of the Christinos. A circuit soon placed 
me between their outposts and the main body; 
but just as I thought there was nothing more to 
do than to push on for the village where my Alcaldé 
roosted, I stumbled, heaven knows how, upon a 
Chapelgorri sentry: he was within twenty paces 
of me. | 

**¢ Quten bebe!” cried he bringing his musket to 
charge and cocking it. 

“6 <4yudante del General!’ answered I, halting 
and thinking how to get out of the scrape. My 
mind was made up in a moment, ‘ Bien hecho, chico ! ” 
(well done, my lad!) 1 continued, without giving 
him time to put another question. 

“<7 see you are awake; the general has ordered 
me tv visit quietly all the outposts, and see if they 
are on the alert, as it is likely the Carlists will pay 
us a visit before morning; so keep a sharp look 
out,’ and I marched boldly past, returning his salute 
with infinite dignity. What would I not have 
given to shoot him quietly, but the worst of gun- 
powder is that it makes such a noise. After this 
unlucky meeting no time was to be lost, for the 
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arrival of a real Christino officer at the sentry'’s 
post, might lead to an explanation and blow me 
up... *‘ Forewarned, forearmed, as our old curate 
said when he placed himself at the head of a Carlist 
guerilla, so away I trotted until within a quarter 
of a mile of my friend the Alcaldé. To take off 
my uniform, regimental cap and sword, and hide 
them in a hedge close to the camino real (high road) 
was the work of an instant, and placing an ordinary 
blue 607na upon my head, I was at once transformed 
into a peasant. In a few minutes I stood with a 
sorrowful face before the Alcaldé, whose family 
and connections were perfectly known to me. He 
was at supper, and nearly choked himself’ with a 
chorezo, when I informed him, I had been sent 
express by his sister-in-law at Hernani, to acquaint 
him that his elder brother had fallen down stairs 
and fractured his skull. 

“«¢ Have you not a letter from her?’ inquired the 
Alcaldé in great trepidation, for he had expectations 
from his brother who was childless. 

“«¢ Ah, Sefior Alealdé! how could the poor crea- 
ture write! she is beside herself with grief, and 
the medico has just bled her. Par amor de Dios, 
then haste if you wish to see poor Don Andres 
alive!” 

‘¢] was in good luck. This speech calmed the 
good man’s suspicions, if ever he had any; and he 

was soon ready to accompany me to—ha! ha! to 
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prison! Poor devil, he little knew what a dance 
I was going to lead him. We hurried out of the 
villages, and soon reached the spot where my things 
were stowed away. Plucking a pistol from my 
breast, I presented it at the head of the astounded 
Alcaldé. His teeth chattered like a pair of well 
played castanets, and falling upon his knees he 
implored me to spare his life. He then offered a 
1000 dollars for his liberty. I asked him if he 
had the money in his pocket; no, it was at home; 
‘then, said I, ‘ we wont go to get it.’ * Del dicho al 
hecho hay gran trecho,’ my long faya (sash) served 
to bind his hands, and I tied his feet together, 
whilst putting on my uniform, as you may suppose 
I did not pass much time at my toilet, and by 
dint of going at a good pace and occasionally 
spurring on the Alcaldé with the point of my. sword, 
we reached my post at midnight. The next morn- 
ing I took him to the general’s head-quarters at 
Tolosa. The king was there and he gave me the 
riband of St. Ferdinand, although I had disobeyed 
orders. My story is finished, Sefior, and so is 
my cigar.” 

“A capital story,” said we, presenting the Alcaldé- 
hunter with another regalia, a fitting present for 
such a fiery royalist. | 

“Ah, Sefior, those were glorious times. Tell 
me. what is his majesty about, and why did the 

| o & 
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Conde de Montemolin marry * are there any = pes?” 
and he sidled towards us . 

At the most elevated part of the road a spring of 
water bubbled, clear and cold, from a shady nook 
into a small stone-reservoir beneath a rudely-carved 
cross, and an image of the blessed Virgin. Our guide 
knelt down, not to pray, but to take a drink, whilst 
we enjoyed the prospect from an overhanging ledge 
of granite ; and few, at that moment, would have 
denied his silent but heartfelt adoration to the divine 
Author of such blended loveliness and grandeur as lay 
spread before us. 

On our right sprang lofty hills from the roadside, 
some of them cultivated to their topmost ridges. 
Others presented to the eye verdant masses of green 
and russet ; and here and there jagged rocks abruptly 
thrust themselves into the pathway, their stern hard 
brows seeming to scorn the gentle adornment of 
shrubs and flowers. - 

To the left, a thousand feet beneath us, serpentined 
a small river through the fertile plain, looking in the 
distance like a silver braid worked into a piece of green 
damask, bordered here and there with toy houses. 
The other side of this picturesque, and, probably, 
happy valley, was formed by a chain of granite moun- 
tains, intersected with sombre precipices. Over it 
floated an eagle ‘on motionless wing, and a few fleecy 
clouds slowly sailed athwart the blue sky, aoe 
their fleeting shadows over hill and dale. | 
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Before leaving the spot we were induced to inspect 
the fuente, as our attendant termed the spring, in 
consequence of his informing us that whenever Don 
Carlos passed it during his frequent peregrinations 
between Tolosa and the convent of Loyola, he always 
dismounted, or got out of his carriage to invoke the 
protection of the figure we beheld. 

Descending to the plain we entered the antiquated 
little town of Azpeitia, on the left bank of the Urola. 
It is but a single street, but that one is so clean and 
neatly paved, with such handsome houses and well- 
stocked shops, that instead of the street of an insig- 
nificant town, it looks like part of a great city. The 
public square, or Plaza, forms part of, and contains 
the parish church of Santa Maria la Real, a magnifi- 
cent temple, which for splendour might compare with 
almost any in the capitals of Christendom. 

Passing before a house of noble proportions, and 
severe architecture, adorned with the escutcheon of 
nobility, our guide stopped respectfully, and said— 
‘* Here the king was married !” 

We inquired with curiosity what monarch had 
celebrated his wedding there, under the supposition 
that Alonzo XI., the founder of the town, was the 
personage alluded to. But the name given in reply 
was one of-smaller fame. It was that of Don Carlos, 
The edifice is known by the appellation of Idiaquez, 
and belongs to the Duke of Granada. In 1838 it 
received Don Carlos. and his wife, Dota Teresa di 
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Braganza, who having been previously marned by 
proxy, there met for the first time. 

Near it was the boina manufactory, forming the 
principal industry of the place, and giving employ- 
ment to almost all the young people of Azcoitia. It 
supplies the Basque provinces with the cloth caps 
worn by the peasantry; and from its extent, the 
completeness of its machinery, and good management, 
competes successfully with the French manufactory at 
Tolosa, which for many years enjoyed the monopoly 
of covering the heads of the Basques. Above all, the 
white boinas are admirably woven. The red and 
blue ones have not yet reached the same degree of 
excellence as those of French workmanship, but then 
they are cheaper. We left Azcoitia by the shady 
bank of the Urola, and soon beheld the dome of a 
splendid edifice, enshrined by tranquil mountains, and 
rising majestically at the extremity of a charming 
valley. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


_ ‘Ture was something strange in thus beholding a 
valley, broad, smiling, and fruitful, in a country of 
mountains and precipices, and then to perceive the 
cupola of a temple, which even from afar promised 
to be magnificent—a marvel of architecture, between 
two small and simple towns, proud of possessing that 
majestic and sumptuous fané, alone sufficient, if all 
other attractions were withdrawn, to give importance 
and celebrity to Guipuzcoa. Its aspect was at once 
elegant and grandiose, as it stood out in bold relief 
from a mountainous back-ground of sober hue. Queen 
Anne of Austria, widow of Philippe the Fourth of 
Spain, purchased the site in 1681, of Don Louis de 
Cabrera, and the Marquis de Alcanices, the owners 
of the Palace of Loyola, the birth-place of St. Igna- 
tius, and founded a Jesuit College. 

The building is intended to represent an eagle 
with expanded wings, an improvement on the grid- 
iron caprice of the royal originator of the Escurial. 
The church forms the body, the portal the beak, the 
wings containing the cells and the outstretched 
piniona, and the kitchen and refectory the tail. Only 
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one of the wings has been completed, which mars 
the general effect. 

The Jesuits retained uninterrupted possession of it 
until 1791, when it was confiscated to the state, with 
a vast amount of ecclesiastical property throughout 
Spain, and its inmates were thrust forth from their 
last strong-hold in Spain seventy-four years after 
Charles the Third, or rather his despotic minister, 
Aranda, expelled the order from the country. On 
that occasion the Basques sturdily resisted the efforts 
of the Madrid government to turn the Jesuits out of 
Guipuzcoa. There still abides in the convent, like a 
shadow of days gone by, a poor Italian Jesuit, a lay- 
brother, who acts as citcerone, but whose dialect, a 
strange compound of Tuscan, Spanish, Latin, and 
Basque, enunciated with extreme rapidity, has the 
contrary effect to that of enlightenment on the mind 
of the curious traveller. The more the worthy crea- 
ture sought to explain the wonders of the place, the 
more confused and puzzled we became; and, if not 
previously provided with information upon the sub- 
ject, we should have had to content ourselves in a 
great measure with what reached us through the 
medium of our eyes. 

A. double flight of marble steps conducted us into 
the church, a beautiful specimen of sacred architec- 
ture; the rare materials of which it is composed, its 
chaste design, and the all-pervading hush, only broken 
by the echo of a foot-fall upon the shining black and 
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white pavement, or the whispered orisons of some 
pilgrim, can scarcely fail to strike the beholder 
with a religious awe, and dispose him to serious — 
reflection. 

The nave occupies the circular space covered by 
the dome, and the surrounding equidistant altars are 
each worth a separate examination. There one sees 
precious marbles, carved with wonderful fidelity into 
a strange but graceful medley of ancient and modern 
arms, sacerdotal ensignia, bunches of grapes, festoons 
of flowers, and agricultural implements, intermixed 
with exquisite mosaics of porphyry, jasper, alabaster, 
polished pebbles, spars, and chrysolites; and the 
beholder’s wonder increases on discovering that all 
these mineral riches are the produce of the adja- 
cent mountains, and were fashioned by self-taught 
peasants. 

Above the grand altar, which scarcely differs from 
the others, stands a silver image of San Ignatius, 
which our ctcerone informed us escaped the clutch of 
Soult’s soldiers through a miracle. When these re- 
gular marauders took the saint down from his niche, 
they discovered, to their infinite disgust, that he was 
made of pewter; but no sooner were the invaders’ 
backs turned, than this base compound of lead and 
tin is said to have become pure silver. We believe 
‘that the following ig the correct version of this inci- 
dent :—On the approach of the French, the Jesuits of 
Loyola buried the silver image of their patron, and 
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filled the vacant niche with one manufactured, as a 
substitute in case the convent was visited by the 
enemy. Amid so much beauty one is at a loss what 
to admire most. Absorbed in contemplation, and 
raising the eyes, they encounter a new marvel in the 
cupola built entirely of stone: it is the masterpiece 
of the architect, Ignacio de Ibera, a native of Gui- 
puzcoa, and is nine feet wider than the dome of the 
Escurial, and two hundred feet high. 

A few years ago this church was struck by light- 
ning, and a crack in the dome and two shattered 
slabs of the pavement, show the course of the electric 
fluid. 

Round the cupola runs a gallery, similar to that 
of St. Paul's, and upon its circular wall are some 
roughly sculptured allegorical devices, typical of the 
triumphs of Papacy over heresy. One of the most 
remarkable was a monstrous head of Leo X., over=.. 
turning Luther with his breath, which is seen issuing 
from his mouth in diverging rays, such as the lanterns 
were depicted with in those elaborate woot-cuts of 
the adventures of Tom and Jerry, now numbered 
among the things that were. On the landing-place 
of the principal staircase are still visible, circular 
dints aud strange cuts made by the French soldiers, 
striking the muzzles of their muskets on the oak 
boards in the process of cleaning them, and by the 
butcher’s cleaver whilst. cutting up the rations.. 

_ * Heathens,” . said our conductor, . alluding to the 
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intruders, “‘ could not have desecrated this place 
more.” 

He uttered these words bitterly, and for an instant 
the meek expression of his features changed to one of 
indignant loathing. 

Passing through the noble entrance-hall and double 
corridor lined with narrow doors leading into the 
cells of the novices, now all silent and deserted, we 
visited the refectory, and the lay brother's eyes suf- 
fused with tears, as he pointed out the portraits of 
several kings of Spain under whose protection the 
order flourished ; and striving to repress the grief of 
vain regrets, exclaimed, 

“ Oh! how different were those times.” 

There were likewise tbe pictures of various Pon- 
tiffs, members of the Society of Jesus. He tried to 
explain their histories in a sententious but confused 
manner. Nevertheless, now and then we caught a 
glimpse of his meaning, for when a man speaks from 
the heart he often succeeds in making himself under- 
stood by the power of sympathy. 

The most remarkable room in the convent is 
the one in which Ignacio de Loyola was born and 
afterwards converted. It forms part of the old 
patrimonial house, and is a sort of nucleus to the 
surrounding fabric, like an antique gem in a new 
setting. This apartment is called the Santa Capella 
(the Holy Chapel), and is the sanctum sanctorum of 
the: place, for here the saint, according to his dis- 
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ciples, lay when wounded after the siege of Pam- 
peluna, and conversed with an angel, by whose direc- 
tion he founded the Order of Jesus. In it is pre- 
served with extraordinary veneration a finger of the 
saint pointing upwards, which is actually worshipped; 
but it cannot be said to point the way to Heaven to 
the ignorant and deluded multitude who should be 
taught better things than to adore it behind an iron 
grating, and to sprinkle the pavement with propi- 
tiatory coppers. There is a natural reverence for the 
relics of great and holy men, distinct from adoration, 
which last ought to be repudiated by all enlightened 
Catholics. 

The Santa Capella is floored with slabs of the 
finest marbles, and the window-frames are beautifully 
carved in the same material. 

The ceiling was so low that we touched it with 
our hand easily, and could inspect slosely the gilt 
carvings and bas-reliefs, at once bold and quaint, 
into which it was divided. They represented pas- 
sages from the life of St. Ignatius. One of them is 
too curious and characteristic to be passed unnoticed. 
A servant girl, in a gentleman’s house, at the gates of 
Azpeitia, is seen stretching her body out of an upper 
window, listening with eager attention to St. Ignatius 
preaching at such a distance that his voice would 
have been inaudible, even had he raised it to @ 
shout, unless a-miracle enabled her to hear him. And 
one was performed, at least so it is said, for the 
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handmaiden detained at home by household cares, 
when everybody was flocking round the great preacher 
of that day, but filled with an ardent desire to profit 
by the sermon of the holy man, ran up stairs to a 
window, and to her infinite surprise heard all he said 
as distinctly as if she had been by his side. 

As a great favour we were permitted to read an 
autograph letter written by St. Ignatius to a friend 
in 1521. It is dated from Monserrat, where he 
went— 


To mourn o’er sin, 
And find for outward Eden lost 
A Paradise within.’ 


The excessive paleness of the ink, through age, 
rendered it a difficult task to decipher the queer 
Latinized Spanish in which it was written. He 
says,— 

« JT eat but twice of coarse bread, and drink but 
once of water during the day, and, furthermore, 
subdue the yet rebellious flesh by scourging and fast- 
ing. Since the eleventh hour when I gave my rai- 
ments of vanity to the beggar, and covered myself 
with sackcloth, I have not cut nor combed my hair, 
nor beard, washed, nor changed my garments. I 
pray eight times a day, and rise thrice dunng the 
night to, contemplate the Holy Cross, before which 
I scourge myself. I begged my way here from 
town to town with bleeding feet, and met no pity, 
because I left entire the upper parts of my shoes, so 
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that the people deemed I walked upon good stout 


From the chapel we proceeded to the library. It 
contained few, if any, valuable books, the shelves 
being full of homilies, apocryphal lives of saints and 
childish legends. Nevertheless I remained there 
nearly two hours. trying to rout out something in- 
teresting about St. Ignatius, and the following sketch 
of his eventful career is the result of our researches. 

Although not, perhaps, containing anything new 
about him, the fact of its having been written in the 
house which witnessed his birth may impart a cer- 
tain interest to it. 

Ignatio de Loyola was born a.p. 1491 of an an- 
cient and opulent family at the guinia, or country- 
house of Loyola, where now stands the Jesuit con- 
vent and seminary of the same name. He was sent 
by his father at an early age to the court of Ferdinand 
and Isabel, the Catholic, and became one of the 
Queen’s pages. Rich, talented, and graceful, he dis- 
tinguished himself for his gallantry, wit, and splen- 
dour, and no traces of that religious enthusiasm 
which in after years wrought such a remarkable 
change in him was then discernible. Yet amid the 
generally selfish life of a courtier, Ignatio discovered 
a character of no common order; and his extensive 
charities made him as popular with the poor madri- 
lenios, as he was admired and courted by the grandees. 
For some time he held a commission in the Royal 
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Royal Bedy Guard, but this easy life became into- 
lerable to a mind, which, conscious of great powers, 
ardently longed for a worthier sphere of action ; and, 
eventually, he exchanged into a regiment quartered 
at Pampeluna, then threatened by the French. 
During the subsequent siege, his talents and bravery 
gave him great influence in the city ; and when at a 
council of war, the governor proposed a capitulation 
in consequence of the extreme scarcity of provisions, 
Ignatio opposed the idea of such a disgrace, and, in 
a spirited address, succeeded in putting an end to the 
negotiation for the surrender of the place. From that 
moment he became the life and soul of the lately 
dispirited garrison. Acts of heroism brightly illus- 
trated his eloquence, and wherever danger threatened 
most there was Iynatio to be found, until a cannon- 
ball shattered his right leg. With him fell Pam- 
peluna, for the disheartened troops gave up the town 
the day after this misfortune occurred. 

Stretched on a bed of suffering, the real, and till 
then, dormant character of Loyola showed itself. 
Sending for a Dominican friar he made a full con- 
fession of all his past sins, and from that hour may 
be dated the religious monomania which so com- 
pletely changed the tenor of his ways. Hitherto he 
had been a distinguished soldier and courtier. His 
indomitable energy had made him fortunate; it 
awed the'timid, startled the bold, and .grasped suc- 
cess with inflexible resolution; and now acting upon 
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the same idiosyncracy, he determined to become a 
soldier of Christ. Whether Ignatius was actuated 
by ambition, or real piety in making this resolve, is a 
matter of doubt. His followers, of course, assert 
the latter motive; but many attribute this remark- 
able change to ambition and love of notoriety. The 
result, however, proved that neither persecution nor 
hardships could daunt him; a proof, we think, in 
favour of his sincerity. 

Whilst a prisoner with the French, Ignatio was 
kindly treated, and when liberated through an ex- 
change, his captors actually sent a surgeon with him 
as far as Tolosa, from whence he proceeded home. 
There, still confined to his couch, he gave himself up 
to the reading of religious works, thus feeding a 
fevered and vitiated mental appetite with the wildest 
and most bigoted monastic fictions and biographies 
of martyrs, which often, written in solitude by fana- 
tical uneducated monks, teemed with fiery and soul- 
. prostrating horrors. Each day deepened the gloom 
of this spiritual Quixotism. His most ardent desire 
became to emulate, in the fifteenth century, the suf- 
ferings and zeal of the primitive Christian fathers. 
He sighed to be persecuted, and longed for the hour 
when canonization would be the meed of martyrdom. 

The moment he could walk, Ignatio stole away 
from his paternal home, and set out on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. A journey from Spain to the Holy 
City in those days must have been an undertaking of 
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no ordinary danger, and nothing but enthusiasm— 
nothing can be achieved without enthusiasm—and an 
extraordinary strength of constitution could have 
carried him through it. On Loyola’s return to Ku- 
rope he entered the University of Alcala, to learn 
Latin, and in 1528 repaired to Paris. By this time 
the fame of his penances and self-denying charities 
had spread far and wide. Disciples, composed of 
rich and poor, men and women, followed him, sharing 
in the persecutions that dogged his steps. But the 
experience of ages has demonstrated that indiscri- 
minating severity only tends to the strengthening and 
spreading of religious creeds, and Ignatio soon found 
himself the almost worshipped leader of a powerful 
sect. It was at Venice where he and his followers 
first assumed the name of the Company of Jesus. 
Tn 1537 he again went to Rome, and drew up the 
rules and regulations of the order. With the far- 
seeing eye of genius, Ignatio perceived that without 
support and protection from some prince, or the 
Pope himself, his party would probably cease to 
exist with himself; and he appears to have discovered 
at this time that cleanliness is not offensive to God. 
The fact was, he had determined to take advantage 
of his birth and name, and without destroying the 
prestige of his sanctity, to cultivate the friendship of 
the great and powerful, in order by their aid to found 
a religious order on a new system. He fixed his 
‘abode at Rome, and success at last rewarded his 
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patience and ability. The times he lived in were 
favourable to the fruition of his plans; and Ignatio, 
after making a vow of submission to the Pope, was 
made General of the Order of Jesus; the vanguard 
of the army of the Propaganda Fides. 

The order rapidly extended after its constitution 
in 1540; and Loyola retained the command of it 
until his death, which took place in 1586. He was 
canonized by Gregory XV., in 1622. 

From the library we were conducted to the kitchen. 
It looked cheerless, but ‘doubtless in the palmy days 
of Jesuitism had supplied more wholesome food to 
the body, than the library did to the mind. One 
thing must not, and indeed ought not to be forgotten, 
since It was that which our cicerone managed to ex- 
plain most distinctly. The portion of the convent 
(once a stable) over which St. Ignatio was born, is 
now a chapel dedicated to the Holy Sacrament and 
the Virgin of the Conception. We were slowly 
passing it when our Italian, exerting the utmost 
powers of his Spanish, disturbed our contemplations 
by tapping us on the shoulder, and saying, 

‘¢ There, there ! to have children ! ” 

We turned to the spot indicated, and perceived 
about a dozen little chemises, caps, and troweers 
hanging on a cord in a corner of the chapel. They 
were the votive offerings of as many married ladies, 
who, tired of remaining childless, had had recourse to 
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St. Ignatius to obtain heirs. This may be a curious, 
but not an inconceivable idea. 

At last we took leave of the good lay-brother, 
with a promisewhich we kept—to send him an 
Anglo-Spanish grammar to add to his charms as a 
linguist. The usual guerdon we gave, not for the 
information we had obtained, that being prevented 
by the rapidity of his utterance, but for his goodness, 
his meek smile, and particularly for the quantity of 
saliva he had expended in his endeavours to explain 
things to our satisfaction. 

The walk from Tolosa to the Convent of Loyola, 
a distance of about fourteen miles, under a scorching 
sun, our subsequent peregrinations within and about 
that edifice, and the return to Azpeitia, had some- 
what fatigued us, so after dining, smoking a cigar, 
and arranging our notes of the occurrences of this 
pleasant day, we turned in at the inn where we had 
taken up our quarters for the night. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE next morning, as is so frequently the case in 
hilly countries, the heat of the preceding day had 
been succeeded by rain, which, however favourable 
to the farming interest, and agreeable to the drooping 
flowers and drouthy herds, was rather a contretemps 
for us. To set out for Tolosa, en route to Fuent- 
arabia, would have been as bad as taking a shower- 
bath with our clothes on; so we resigned ourselves 
to our fate, and by way of whiling away the time 
wrote the following story. It is the result of a con- 
versation with a pleasant communicative inhabitant 
of Azpeitia, and is principally intended to illustrate 
Bascongado manners. We tempt thee to read it, 
gentle reader, under the pretty sounding title of 


THE THREE SAINTS’ DAYS; OR, THE 
PREDICTIONS. 


PART I. 
SAINT IAGO’S DAY. 
Ir was on the afternoon of the féte day of Santiago 
when several peasant girls, who had stolen away from 
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the dance in the Plaza, were collected round an old 
woman of sinister aspect in one of the houses of 
Villabona, a small town of Guipuzcoa, celebrated for 
the whiteness of its bread and the dark eyes of its 
women. | 

A basket filled with needle-cases, balls of cotton, 
packets of pins, small mirrors, thimbles, &c., stood 
by the crone’s chair, and proclaimed her one of those 
female pedlars who, under the guise of itinerant 
commerce, trade in the gullibility of people afflicted 
with a morbid desire for prying into futurity. 

Anxiety and curiosity, not unmixed with awe, 
badly concealed by some beneath a smile of pre- 
tended scepticism were depicted on the faces of the 
youthful party, as in a drawling artificial tone of 
voice she told them their fortunes, with a dirty well- 
thumbed pack of cards, and received good silver rials 
in return for her prophet trash. 

To each was given the husband she desired, and 
other prizes in the lottery of life, with a sprinkling 
of disappointments, just piquante enough to give an 
additional zest to the promised good luck. 

The fortunes of all had been duly predicted with 
the exception of one very lovely girl, who had several 
times called the sybil’s powers of diyination in ques- 
tion, and rallied her companions for placing trust in 
such mummery. More than once the charlatan cast: 
a. vindictive glance at the pretty unbeliever, and. on 
her ‘refusing to follow the example of the others, 
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glanced at the cards with a well-feigned look of com- 
miseration, and prepared to depart. This mysterious 
conduct had the desired effect upon the superstitious 
audience, and even made an impression upon the fair 
Jester at fortune-telling. 

“It were better she did not know what must befal 
her, poor thing,” muttered the female, sufficiently loud 
for every one to hear. 

‘* What is it, what is it? Oh! do tell us!” be- 
came the general cry. 

‘““ No, no, queridas, to-her alone can I tell it; it is 
no laughing matter, and taking paper and pencil from 
her pocket, she wrote something, and with malice 
sparkling in her bleared eye, handed it to Eulalia, 
who read the following words :— 

“To-day is the fiesta of Santiago — remember 
the coming ones of San Ignatio and Santa pone on 
one of those days Lorenzo will die.” 

Great was the astonishment of every one when 
they beheld Eulalia turn pale and gravely put the 
ill-omened billet into her bosom; nor could she be 
prevailed on to divulge the nature of its contents. 
Delighted with the increased prestige this incident 
gave her, and satisfied with the revenge she had 
taken upon Eulalia by predicting to her lover all the 
harm she could imagine, the fortune-teller disap- 
peared, and her dupes, after canvassing the question 
of confessing to the curate their clandestine dealings 
with the bruja, flew back to the Plaza, and made 
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up for lost time by dancing fandango after fandango 
with some of their promised husbands. 

The above scene took place in Hulalia’s house, and 
she remained behind in deep thought. The fortune- 
teller’s malicious prediction disquieted her more than 
she liked to own, for hitherto she had kept her at- 
tachment to Lorenzo a secret from every one, almost 
from herself, and she wondered and mused how the 
hidden feelings of her heart could have been disco- 
vered. But although Lorenzo had not made an 
explicit declaration, the eyes of both had for some 
time past told a tale of mutual love; and Eulalia, 
forgetting in her simplicity that people are quick at 
detecting the tender penchants and matrimonial ten- 
dencies of their neighbours, and gossiping about them 
into the bargain, was almost tempted to give the old 
woman credit for knowing more than she should, 
and this idea made her shudder again and again at 
the fate foretold—the idol of her soul. Jt was in 
vain she tried to banish the occurrence, from her 
thoughts, as unworthy of a moment's consideration. 
-It was in vain she called to mind her previous incre- 
‘dulity and jests at the seer; the mysterious predic- 
tion and strange discovery of her passion for Lorenzo 
continually interposed like a dark cloud and cast its 
shadow over her usually cheerful nature. 
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| PART II. 
SAN IGNATIO’S DAY. 

Dawn was gradually brightening the summits of 
the wooded hill round Tolosa, and darkness, like a 
discomfited foe, suddenly retired to the gloomy val- 
leys of the west, when a young peasant turned off 
from the camino real, or royal route, into the road 
leading to Azpeitia, and the Jesuit convent of Loyola. 
It was the morning of the annual fiesta in honour of 
the founder of the Order of Jesus, and as the way- 
farer proceeded he encountered group after group of 
gaily attired holiday folks hastening towards the 
birthplace of the patron Saint of Guipuzcoa. 

With his blue beret pressed down upon his brow, 
and sullenly smoking a paper cigar, Anicleto the indi- 
vidual in question, strode onwards in gloomy medi- 
tation. Everybody and everything seemed gay but 
himeelf. 

He had not gone far when a manly voice hailed 
him. It seemed a well known one, for an irate flush 
suffused his dark cheek, and muttering a curse he sat 
‘down upon a fallen tree. In a few minutes the new 
comer came up quite unconscious of the bitter feeling 
of hostility entertained against him by his companion, 
who had managed to get up a sorry smile for his 
reception. 

. Let us be off,” cried the former, ‘* or we chal - 
too late for mass.” 
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“ Or to overtake Eulalia,” interrupted Anicleto, 
with a forced laugh; ‘“‘ you would rather kneel before 
her than the shrine of San Ignatio.” 

‘‘ There is a time for everything,” replied the other 
gaily. 

“ But, caramba, where did you get hold of these 
crotchets ?” 

‘Ah, Lorenzo, you would fain blind me, and 
every one else; but remember, Villabond is not 
Madrid, the washing fountain has its gossips and for 
every window there are to be found a pair of eyes; 
neighbours will pry into each other’s affairs.” 

“ But not men,” rejoined Lorenzo, quickly ; “‘ come, 
let us move on. If we meet Eulalia, court her, 
amigo mio, and so will I. Let us each abide by her 
choice.” | 

Anicleto made no reply to this amatory challenge, 
and throwing their Jackets hussar fashion over the left 
shoulder, the Basque way of carrying that article of 
dress, they pushed on at a quick pace. Lorenzo and 
Anicleto were rivals for the hand of Eulalia Zatarain, 
the prettiest girl in Villabona, and probably in Gui- 
puzcoa. Both were remarkably good-looking young 
men. But the former bore upon his open counte- 
nance that indescribable charm which at once inspires 
kind and confiding feelings. It was a face made to 
pass current and unquestioned through the world, for 
Nature had stamped it with honesty and truth. 
In palace, lady’s bower, or cottage, it would have pro- 
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cured its possessor friendship, and even love. Ani- 
cleto’s features were perhaps more regularly hand- 
some, but they lacked the ingenuous sunshiny ex- 
pression of Lorenzo’s. 

‘“‘There they are,” cried Lorenzo; ‘ yonder is 
Eulalia with her mother.” 

The object of this exclamation was the heroine of 
the fortune-telling scene recounted above. She was, 
indeed, lovely enough to have turned the heads or 
pained the hearts of wiser men than the two peasants 
who now hastened towards her. Fastidious admirers 
of languid town-bred beauty, which only blooms in 
the hot-house atmosphere of the ball-room, might 
have cavilled at her buoyant step, or disdained the 
rosy cheeks upon which the sun had set the glow of 
his ardent kisses, or pronounced her rounded figure as 
too much inclined to plumpness, But none, not even 
the most critical sculptor that ever put chisel to mar- 
ble, could have found fault with her exquisitely formed 
feet and hands. In her dark fringed hazel eyes 
dwelt Young Love, and on her ripe lips, shaped like 
Cupid’s bow, but still more dangerous to those who 
gazed upon them, disported innocence and smiles. 

_ Anicleto had ere now discovered he was no fayou- 
rite of Eulalia, and his reception was sufficiently cold 
to have crushed the hopes.of the most sanguine and 
vain uf suitors; and when he beheld the more tor- 
tunate Lorenzo walking by her side, and gazing with 
impassioned and unreproved affection upon her blash- 
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ing happy face ; or, with officious tenderness, offering 
the aid of his hand when any inequality of the road 
gave him an excuse for so doing, the jealous rival 
felt his spirit darken, and ever and anon stole a 
malignant glance at the lovers. Like Satan gazing 
upon Puradise, he longed to blight the felicity that 
he could not share; and bad thoughta, as yet dim 
and undefined, overshadowed his soul with the gloom 
of incipient crime. But Lozenzo and Eulalia, obli- 
vious to every thing but the delicious feelings which 
filled their hearts and made them draw closer to each 
other, thought not of the vindictive being by their 
side; and at that moment the young girl, in low 
tremulous accents, sweet and confused as the notes 
of an eolian harp, consented to accept Lorenzo’s hand, 
not as an occasional support over a rugged path, but 
to sustain her through the journey of life. She felt 
the warm blood suffuse her cheek, and timidly look- 
ing round with conscious embarrassment, her eyes 
encountered those of Anicleto. There was some- 
thing so baneful in their glare that she involuntarily 
shuddered, and the fortune-teller’s prediction: re- 
curred to her mind with a vague presentiment of 
impending ill. Lorenzo's voice, however, soon dis- 
sipated these forebodings, and the rejected wooer’s 
glance became as a past and fearful dream. An 
hour afterwards they stood before the convent of 
San Ignatio, and entering the chapel with a crowd 
of devotees, were soon engaged in prayer. ied deep 
: P 
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solemn tones of a magnificent organ swelled in grand 
harmony through the aisles, and the air was heavy 
with the perfume of incense. Anon the chief officiat- 
ing priest gave the parting benediction, and the mul- 
titude, impatient to begin the festivities of the day, 
hastened towards the Plaza of Azpeitia, which was 
soon filled with a picturesque assemblage of athletic 
peasants, urbanos, or national guardsmen, from T'olosa 
and San Sebastian, in gay uniforms, black robed 
priests, buxom paisanas in gowns of every imagin- 
able hue, fishermen from the coasts, and mendicants. 
Anicleto left Eulalia and Lorenzo at the convent en- 
trance, and turning his back upon it#proceeded to- 
wards Azpeitia through a by-path. Tormented by 
the fierce conflicting passions which had raged in his 
besom all the morning, he strode onwards in a reck- 
less absent mood, muttering maledictions against his 
rival, and striking at the flowers and plants on either 
side of the way, wishing he could destroy him as 
eaiy, "os 

‘“‘ Lorenzo, I hold be happy if you were dead,” 
ejaculated he at last inadvertently. 

“What !” cried a shrill voice, almost at his feet, 
‘“‘ wish your friend Lorenzo dead ?” 

Startled from his reverie, Anicleto gazed an 
and beheld the old fortune-teller, whose prediction at 
Villabona had so disturbed Eulalia, seated ee a 
tree within a few paces of him. 

__ Mother, you have sharp ears'and a ale tongue,” 
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said he, not a little surprised at the above salutation ; 
“but I know you are too good a creature to repeat 
what you have heard.” 

These last words were spoken with an appealing 
glance of suspicion and fear, for Anicleto felt he had 
committed an indiscretion in giving utterance to his 
thoughts. 

‘No, my lad; never fear, Marguerita Pelona hae 
many a secret in her keeping, and she can give good 
advice.” , 

“Yes, I know you are a wise woman, and can 
tell people’s fortunes.” 

“‘ At any rate, I know it is your luck to hate Lo- 
renzo.” 

** Because I said as much just now.” 

“True; but I can also tell you why you hate 
him.” | 

‘Oh, that is another thing,” replied the peasant, 
drawing nearer to her. 

‘You saw enough this morning,” returned she, 
‘during your walk from Villabona to Loyola, to 
convince you that Lorenzo loves Ulalia, and that she 
loves him. You passed me close upon the road, and 
jealousy and hate were in your face. I then looked 
at my cards—” ‘ 

The soothsayer paused a moment and knit her 
wrinkled brows, until they zug in yellow folds over 
her bleared eyes. 

“ Yes,” continued she, with a sudden ee 
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and an abominable expression of malice distorted her 
features,—‘“ I looked at my cards, and they repeated 
what I told Eulalia Zatarain on Santiago's day.” 

“You told Eulalia!” cried Anicleto, in accents 
of astonishment.—‘‘ You don’t mean to say that she 
let you tell her fortune ?” 

“No, she did not; but I did so against her will.. 
But mind what I tell you goes no farther.” 

“No, no, Marguerita ; go on.” 

“How you hurry me,” said the old woman, 
peevishly ; “‘ but you were always an impatient 
spark. Well, you hate Lorenzo, and I detest that, 
gitl, Eulalia—she mocked my foreknowledge and 
jeered me for an impostor on Santiago's day; but I 
squared accounts with her, for even while she laughed 
and joked, my cards, which never lie, told me that 
Lorenzo would meet his death on Saint Ignatio, or 
Saint Teresa’s day, and that you should possess 
Eulalia: I wrote the prediction on a bit of paper and 
gave it to her; I could swear she has it in her bosom 
at this very moment. But she took good care not 
to show it to any one. Remember that Lorenzo’s 
death will give you Eulalia,—and make my prediction 
come true,” muttered she to herself. 

Anicleto drew in his breath, clenched his teeth, and 
gazed intently upon the bruja, who watched his dis- 
turbed countenance with an inquiring eye. Neither 
spoke, but they seemed to understand each other, for 
they smiled grimly. 
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‘“‘'The prize is in your own power,” said she, after 
a brief pause; ‘‘ and now let us part; we have talked 
together enough; adieu!” Saying these words she 
rose from the sod and hobbled away, leaving Anicleto 
to think upon them, which he did to some purpose. 
In thus tempting Anicleto, and playing upon his su- 
perstition, the fortune-teller had two objects in view, 
the fulfilment of her prediction to Eulalia, in which 
her professional vanity was interested, and the con-. 
sequent gratification of her vindictive feelings to 
Eulalia. 

By the time the different provincial dances and 
pastimes concluded at Azpeitia, the glare of day had 
subsided into twilight, and star after star gemmed 
the still roseate sky, like diamonds in the brow of a 
blushing bride. Night was the signal for the ignition 
of three tar barrels in the Plaza, and the illumination 
of the surrounding houses, whilst an amateur band 
from Tolosa, and the immemorial pipe and tabor kept 
every one in continual movement by playing fandan- 
gos, boleros, and zercions. The féte was at its height 
when Lorenzo, who had been playing im a grand 
match of fives between the towns of Villabona and 
Azpeitia, donned his jacket and hastened in search of 
Eulalia, to claim her promised hand for a dance. 
He soon perceived her in conversation with Anicleto, 
who appeared to be urging something, which by the 
appearance of her countenance, must have been un- 
welcome and embarrassing. Anicleto’s violent. ges- 
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tures gradually attracted attention until some of the 
promenaders stopped and formed a ring of dark inqui- 
ring faces round Eulalia. 

“Why do you not dance with him ?” inquired a 
young female friend by her side. 

‘‘ Because,” whispered the confused girl, her pale 
cheek, flushing with new and more pleasurable emo- 
tions, “because I am engaged to Lorenzo: he will be 
here in a moment.” 

“‘ But he is not here,” replied Anicleto, with forced 
calmness; “you know our law—the law of our pro- 
vince—you must dance with me, otherwise you cannot 
stand up with any one else during the evening. Aad 
why am I to be thus treated! cme,” cried he, in 
angry tones, catching hold of her hand, which was 
quickly snatched away, and placed in Lorenzo's, who 
had approached unperceived by Anicleto. ‘ 

‘‘ A thousand pardons for being so late,” cried he, 
pressing it warmly. ‘‘ But,” and he looked inqui- 
ringly round, “‘ you seem flurried.” He was about 
to lead her from the throng, when Anicleto touched 
him on the shoulder, saying as he did so, that Eulalia 
was engaged to him for the next fandango. 

‘* Impossible,” replied Lorenzo; ‘for she only in- 
tended dancing once this evening, and that was to be 
with me!” 

**T care not what she intended,” rejoined Anicleto, 
whose passionate nature had been inflamed by copious 
draughts of Navarre wine; “all I know or care 
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about is, that she cannot and shall not dance to-night 
with any one but me;” and he doggedly placed him- 
self before them, as if to obstruct their retreat and 
provoke a quarrel with Lorenzo. 

“ Querido! querido!” whispered Eulalia, implo- 
ringly, as she saw his brow darken; ‘for God’s sake 
beware, there is mischief in his eye; he looks as he 
did this morning.” 

“‘ Caramba ! this is rather too much!” cried her 
lover, angrily ; ‘‘if—,” but checking himself, as the 
small and now cold hand he clasped pressed his own 
with warning vehemence, he added, ‘it matters not; 
I,syill abide by the judgment of those who stand 
round. Friends, you shall decide between us.” 

‘You are in the right,” was the general cry. 

At this moment the music struck up a fandango, 
and as Lorenza was about to conduct his partner into 
a neighbouring group of dancers, Anicleto, stung to 
the quick by the public condemnation just uttered, 
started forward, and striking him aside, grasped Eu- 
lalia’s arm so violently, that she uttered a cry of pain 
and terror. 

‘* Por Dios!” shouted Lorenzo, every nerve and 
vein in his frame quivering and swelling with indig- 
nation; ‘this is too much; ” and catching the ag- 
gressor by the throat, he flung him againat the crowd, 
which gave way, and Anicleto fell headlong to the 
ground. Maddened at this shameful overthrow he 
sprang up and rushed upon his adversary. His 
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knife gleamed in the expiring light of the bonfires, 
and the next instant Lorenzo, who was supporting 
the half-fainting Eulalia, sunk at her feet desperately 
wounded. 

If the assassin’s blow had been quick, his escape 

was equally so, and before many in the Plaza knew 
of the catastrophe, he dashed through those who 
tried to detain him, and fled towards the mountains. 
_ Sustained by the excitement of the moment, he 
clambered up the almost inaccessible crags with the 
speed of a hunted chamois, and at last pausing through 
sheer exhaustion, gazed down upon the dark indis- 
tinct mass of buildings which marked the scene of his 
recent crime. The silence of death seemed over it; 
the festive music had ceased; the hubbub of gaiety 
and revelry was hushed. The only sounds he heard 
were the tumultuous beatings of his own heart, and 
the low moanings of the night-breeze as it swept 
through the ravines. Throwing himself upon the 
ground, Anicleto rested a short time, and then hastily 
rising, as if in fear of pursuit, took a path leading in 
the direction of Bilboa. 

Anicleto'’s knife had just missed Lorenzo’s heart, 
but the continued swoon which followed, through 
loss of blood, seemed gradually merging from. the 
pallid semblance of death into its rigid reality; and 
as with slow and careful steps they bere him sadly 
along, many an eye was dimmed at this sudden blast- 
ing of youth and beauty. 
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“ Ay, ay, que lastima!™ ejaculated the women, in 
subdued and pitiful accents, as, crossing themselves, 
they gazed upon the blanched, but still handsome 
features of the murdered man, and invoked curses on 
the head of the murderer. And where was the un- 
fortunate Eulalia at this moment ? The knife of the 
assassin cut asunder those happy ties which had 
hitherto connected her with life and its enjoyments— 
it ruined her young hopes, dashed each fond and 
happy aspiration down the abyss of despair, and laid 
her insensible beneath a strange roof. At last, with 
painful and gasping efforts, consciousness returned, 
and as the mysterious essence of life tingled through 
each vein, a vague but dreadful recollection of the 
events of the last few hours throbbed through her 
brain, like a horrid dream, and then gradually ar- 
ranged themselves in appalling distinctness before her 
mind’s eye. * She had seen her lover fall. His blood 
yet stained her hand, and she thought him dead. 
She believed the fortune-teller’s prediction fulfilled. 
It was in vain that those who stvod round the 
sufferer assured her that he was only wounded ; 
she felt they said so to calm her, and with a moan 
that went to every one’s heart, so woe-begone, s0 
expressive of utter desolation was it, she hid her 
face in the pillow, muttering, “ Dead, dead!” She 
spoke the truth. In this condition the barber-surgeon 
of the place found her, after partially recovering Lo- 
renzo from his syncope, and instantly perceived the 
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necessity of calming her mind. He assured her, upon 
his word, as a professional man, that Lorenzo, though 
badly wounded, was going on favourably; and then, 
with kind authority, compelled her to take a narcotic 
medicine, which had the desired effect of throwing 
her into a profound slumber. 


PART III. 
SAINT TERESA’S DAY. 


Somewhat more than three months had elapsed since 
the accidents above related took place when Eulalia 
and Lorenzo, both restored to health, were seated at 
the sala of her mother’s house at Villabona. Their 
features wore a sorrowful but resigned expression, as 
if each had determined upon making some temporary 
sacrifice, which was to be endured without useless 
repining. a 

‘¢ Tell me then, dearest,” said Eulalia, breaking a 
pause in the conversation, “‘ will you be able to return 
so soon from Hernani? It is true General Jauregui has 
given- you a pass to enter that place; but will you be 
able to leave it afterwards? Half the province is 
already up in arms for Don Carlos, and it is said that 
the Realistas have taken possession of Tolosa.” 

‘©T must see my godfather Jauregui, and if he 
will let me have the farm, we can be married next 
month. Besides, my love, surely you do not wish 
your Lorenzo to be skulking here, when a 
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* Qh! Lorenzo,” interrupted Eulalia, ‘the for- 
tune-teller’s prediction haunts me. Remember the 
fiesta of San Ignatio, to-morrow is the fiesta of Saint 
Teresa,” and she began to weep, Whereupon her 
lover kissed the tears from her cheek, and the warm 
blush that followed dried them completely. 

At an early hour next morning Lorenzo left Villa- 
bona for Hernani. On arriving there he found the gates 
shut. Some sappers and miners were throwing up a 
redoubt in a maize field on the right of the road, and 
he was quickly challenged by an advanced sentry. 

This made him think of his passport. The sol- 
dier cocking his piece, and bringing it to the recover, 
stood in the path, silently watching the young pea- 
sant, until a corporal came up, and after examining 
General Jauregui’s order permitted him to enter the 
town. Excitement, bustle, and martial preparation 
surrounded him. Most of the shops were shut, and 
the inhabitants stood in perplexed groups about the 
streets. Swarthy Castilian soldiers lounged over the 
balconies smoking cigarillos, or cleansing their accou- 
trements from the dust of a forced march, and a 
weary road-sviled battalion was piling arms in the 
Plaza until billets could be provided for them. About 
fifty active Chapelgorries in scarlet jackets and berets 
(flat cloth caps wove without seam) passed onwards 
at a quick pace, singing, laughing, and joking, whilst 
engineers and impressed peasants were hard at work 
filling up with stones and sods the doors and win- 
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‘dows of the houses looking upon the country, and 
breaking loopholes for musquetry in every command- 
ing building. Lorenzo felt his heart beat quicker as 
he moved through the stirring scene, and whilst 
walking quickly along he almost ran against the 
portly figure of General Jauregui. 

‘¢ What Lorenzo Echalace here,” cried the gallant 
chief, “ are you coming to join my Chapelgorries ?” 

‘¢Sefor General,” replied Lorenzo, doffing his 

beret, ‘* could I speak to you in the course of the 
day ?” : 
‘* Certainly, my lad,” replied the officer addressed, 
who was better known in Spain by the name of El 
Pastor (the shepherd), which calling he followed in 
his youth. ‘ Here, Sergeant Zabala, show this 
young man to my quarters,*and tell the le to 
give him breakfast.” 

Following his guide, Lorenzo entered a gloomy 
building, which once formed part of a convent, and 
ascending a broad flight of oak stairs, found himself 
in the General’s apartment. It was a large rafter- 
ceilinged room, with a curtained alcove on one side, 
containing an old-fashioned bed. Between the win- 
dows stood a worm-eateu table, covered in the most 
literary manner, with open letters, order books, pro- 
clamations, maps, and books. Racks of muskets, 
bales of red, blue, and green cloth, a pile of cavalry 
saddles, intrenching tools, half a dozen drums, shot- 
belts, and bayonets, small barrels of cartridges and 
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flints, a bunch of pistols ripe for mischief hanging 
from a.peg, regulation sabres and lances, and the 
national red and yellow flag rolled round its staff in a 
corner, showed that Jauregui had converted his billet, 
doubtless from prudent motives, into the military 
store-room of his column, despite the grim stare of a 
dozen daubs of byyone friars and monks, whilom in- 
habitants of the edifice, who seemed to look from the 
whitewashed walls with surprise and indignation at 
this bellicose desecration of their former peaceful 
haunts. 

His meeting with El] Pastor, though not unex- 
pected, filled Lorenzo with perplexity. He perceived 
how probable it was that a young ablebodied man 
like himself would not go unimpressed, and the 
desire of returning to Eulalia struggled hard with 
his newly-awakened enthusiasm for military adven- 
ture. Novelty is always pleasing to the young and 
ardent; how much more so when it comes accom- 
panied with the prestige of glory. Most men have 
peculiar and dormant energies and inclinations, which 
circumstances of a like nature can only rouse into 
activity. Thus that morning Lorenzo entered Her- 
nani a peaceful peasant, and now he felt within him- 
self a proud elastic consciousness of military capabi- 
lities that made him long to distinguish himself; and 
when General Jauregui arrived and informed him 
that a Government order had been received for im- 
pressing into the royal service all unmarried men 
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from the age of eighteen to fifty, Loronzo hardly 
knew whether to be glad or sorry that he was not 
united to Eulalia. In a few words, El Pastor ex- 
plained the impossibility of his returning for the 
present to Villabona, and advised him to make a 
merit of necessity, by volunteering at once into the 
Chapelgorries, promising to procure him speedy pro- 
motion. | 

“Your father, Lorenzo, was a valiant guerilla in 
the War of Independence, and fought by my side in 
the mountains of Navarre, why not gain honour like 
him? Trust me, the girl of your heart will not love 
you the less because you have proved to be a good 
soldier, and wear the cross of San Fernando on your 
breast.” 

This last observation and a little mental sophistry, 
completed the affair, and two hours afterwards our 
hero found himself fully equipped as a Chapelgorri. 

It was on the 5th Oct. 1833, that Bilboa set an ex- 
ample to the rest of Spain by proclaiming Don Carlos 
King, and a few days after the three provinces of 
Biscay, Alava, and Guipuzcoa, had risen in his favour. 
Preparations had been made for the coming struggle 
by the Royalist leaders, whilst on the side of the 
Christinos, although the outbreak had been concoct- 
ing for more than a month, and during that period 
the political horizon had been clouded by the coming 
storm, the Government at Madrid seemed wholly 
unprepared to meet it with vigour, and some time 
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elapsed before the Queen’s generals, Lorenzo, Casta- 
nos, and Jauregui, at the head of weak forces, received 
any directions from the capital. However, General 
Jauregui determined at once to leave San Sebastian 
and advance into the province as far as Tolosa, for 
the purpose of suppressing any insurrectionary at- 
tempt in that quarter, and making that the base of 
future operations. It was on the day this operation 
took place that Lorenzo arrived at Hernani. 

‘¢ We march for Tolosa at two o’clock,” said a ser- 
geant to the young soldier; ‘‘ our company forms the 
advanced guard. Hark, there is the falling in bugle 
and here comes E] Pastor on his white charger.” 

The few Basques, who had not joined the standard 
of Don Carlos formed the principal strength of the 
Chapelgorries ; and, albeit rather brigandish in appear- 
ance, it would have been a difficult task to pick 
out in any country three hundred finer looking fel- 
lows than those which composed the nucleus of this 
celebrated corps at the commencement of the civil 
war. The prospect of seeing Eulalia again was very 
agreeable to Lorenzo; albeit in our humble opinion 
such brief meetings hardly repay lovers for the pain 
of parting. As luck would have it, Jauregui, impa- 
tient to reach Tolosa, did not halt on the road, and 
Lorenzo had scarcely time to explain to his mistress 
the reason of his warlike transformation, ere the head 
of the column entering the street warned him to over- 
take the advance guard. 
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*¢ Jesus, Maria Santissima !” sobbed the disconso- 
late girl, as all forlorn, she entered her little room 
after bidding Lorenzo adieu; “ Ah, that odious red 
jacket ; he is a soldier, and wil] be killed. Ay de me.” 

And in her heart she execrated the war, Jauregui, 
Don Carlos, Isabella Segunda, in short, every thing 
that had been conducive to depriving her of her 
corteyo. Suddenly some consoling thought seemed 
to cheer her, for wiping her streaming eyes she 
opened a chest and hastily turning over gowns, 
shawls, and mantillas, took a small box from the folds 
of a bodice. It was a lock of hair and some money. 
Many and warm were the kisses the love-token re- 
ceived, and if there be any truth in animal magne- 
tism, Lorenzo must have felt at that moment a thrill 
of delight pass through his frame. Replacing the hair 
in its depository, she took a dollar, and leaving the 
house sought an interview with the curate. 

‘« Adelante hija mia,” said the good man as she 
hesitated at the threshold of his study; “ what do 
you want ?” | 

“Sefor Cura, will you be so good as to offer at the 
altar of Saint Pedro a mass for the safety of Lorenzo 
Echalace?” and she put a dollar into his hands. 

‘© Si, si, hija mia,” replied the priest, smiling bene- 
volently ; “ you are a good girl to seek the aid of our 
holy church.” | | : 

“‘ Now,” thought Eulalia to herself as she went 
home, ‘“‘he will return. Yes, the Cura said right. i 
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did do well to seek the aid of our holy church. He 
has escaped one danger, may Heaven shield him 
from the next !” 

And she sighed deeply, as she thought of the 
prediction. 

General Jauregui and his brigade remained but a 
short time in quiet possession of Tolosa. A couple 
of hours before sunset the hills on the right of the 
road leading to Bargara were crowned by a strong 
body of Carlists, and in a short time about one hun- 
dred Chapelchurries began creeping down the declivi- 
ties into a neighbouring grove with the apparent 
intention of making a reconnotssance. 

‘‘ Chapelgorries against Chapelchurries,” cried El 
Pastor, with flashing eyes, and flourishing his field- 
glass as if it were a sabre. ‘* We must drive those 
‘inquisitive fellows back. Captain Echave, take your 
company and skirmish in yonder wood.” 

A minute after this order had been given the 
Chapelgorries unpiled arms, and, extending from their 
centre, made a quick dash at the grove, and were 
soon hid within its umbrageous recesses. El! Pastor, 
his staff, and group of officers and soldiers, awaited 
the first collision between the Carlists and Christinos 
with considerable interest. For a time all was silent 
—at last the report of a musquet was heard, and then 
another and another, in quick succession, from different 
‘points, the position of which was shown by three 
small spiral columns of smoke slowly ascending above 
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the distant trees into the calm air. Anon and another 
detonation rang in prolonged echoes among the sur- 
rounding hills, and more drifts of smoke floated 
above the scene of action. 

The skirmish was evidently getting warm, and 
Jauregui, like a prudent commander, turned his at- 
tention to the main body of the Carlists, which kept 
almost entirely concealed behind a rocky ridge. 

In a contest like the one then taking place in the 
wood, each man, from the nature of the ground, was 
obliged to act independently, and advance with cau- 
tion from tree to tree, doing his best to keep con- 
cealed, and, at the same time, to get a shot at the 
enemy, and be in readiness to fall back when the 
bugle sounded the retreat. Among those engaged 
was Lorenzo; stationed on the left flank, he soon 
found himself alone in a gloomy glade, the profound 
silence of which was only broken by the crackling of 
the dried leaves as he strode stealthily over them 
from tree to tree. Already one or two shots on the 
right showed him that some of his comrades were at 
work, and that he himself was, probably, approach- 
ing. a foe; and, as with redoubled caution he a- 
vanced, a slight clicking sound, which Lorenzo at 
once knew to be the cocking of a musquet, came 
upon his ear, and the next instant a sharp detona- 
tion, followed by a severe. wrenching blow upon his 
shoulder, told him he was wounded. Looking round, 
he beheld the dark scowling face of Anicleto, peering 
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at him through the smoke above an adjacent : bush. 
With an impulse as sudden as it was uncontrollable, 
Lorenzo raised his piece, and fired with a quick but 
steady aim at his enemy. One loud cry followed, and 
then all was hushed. Drawing his bayonet, he ran 
forward. Behind the thicket lay extended, Anicleto 
—a small dark blue orifice in his forehead showed the 
fatal nature of the wound he had received. As Lo- 
renzo contemplated the well-known lineaments of the 
dead man, and thought of the narrow escape he had 
had from a violent end by his hand, a solemn feeling 
of thanksgiving to Heaven filled his heart ; and then, 
as the fortune-teller’s prediction, and its all but com- 
pleted fulfilment presented itself to his mind, he 
crossed hiniself devoutly, and taking the musquet 
from the side of the corpse as a trophy, left the 
spot to silence and death. 

At that moment the bugle sounded the. retreat, 
and a heavy firing of musquetry in the direction of 
Tolosa announced that something more than an ordi- 
nary skirmish was taking place. 

Binding up his wound, which was luckily a slight 
one, as well as he could, but not so well aa Eulalia 
would have done, Lorenzo joined his company, and 
hastened towards the main body, which, fiercely 
attacked by superior numbers, was compelled to fall 
back upon Villabona. 

,¢ It was about nine o'clock on the night of, this. mo- 
‘mentous day, that Lorenzo suddenly stood. before 
Q 2 
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Eulalia, who uttering an exclamation of joyful sur- 
prise, rushed into his arms, or rather arm, for he 
carried one in a sling, which his mistress no sooner 
perceived than she turned pale, and ejaculated— 

‘* My Lorenzo, you are wounded ! this is the day 
of Saint Teresa!” 

_“ Yes, dearest,” replied he, kissing her, ‘it is; 
but here am I safe and sound—the scratch on my 
shoulder is nothing ;” and, sitting down by Eulalia’s 
side, he recounted the adventure in the wood to her 
and her wondering mother. 

“ Well,” said Eulalia, as he concluded his narra- 
tive, “‘is it not almost enough to make one believe 
- in witchcraft ?” 

“‘ It is,” replied Lorenzo; ‘but during the march 
I thought a great deal upon the whole affair, and 
feel convinced, as a good Catholic should, that the 
Omnipotent does not endow the wicked and mis- 
chievous with the gift of prophecy. The accursed 
old woman owed you a grudge, and tried to make 
you unhappy by foretelling my death, either on the 
féte day of St. Ignatio or St. Teresa, and the chapter 
of accidents nearly made her speak the truth. After 
all, I think I shall turn out a better fortune-teller 
than Marguerita Pelona, if I predict that we shall 
be married next week. My wound gives me a right 
to leave the service, and 1 have had enough of fight- 
ing for the present.” 

Eulalia blushed and smiled.—** Who knows,” said 
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she, with vivacity, “what might have happened if it 
had not been for the Mass at Saint Pedro's? I will 
buy a print of Saint Pedro the next time I go to 
Tolosa, and hang it at the head of my bed.” 

“You should have said, ‘our bed,’” whispered 
Lorenzo. 

A short time after this conversation, Eulalia pre- 
sented her husband, Lorenzo, with a fine boy, which 
she insisted upon christening Pedro. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


. A mornine, perhaps the loveliest the year had 
seen, greeted us as we sallied forth from Azpeitia to 
retrace our steps to Fuentarabia. That night we 
slept at Tolosa; the next in St. Sebastian, and the fol- 
lowing morning came in sight of Fuentarabia at about 
eight o’clock. As we approached it, groups of gaily 
dressed peasants debouched from cross-roads and 
mountain-paths into the highway, generally preceded 
by some rustic Orpheus playing loud and shrill upon 
a reed, and passed me in quick succession, hurrying 
on to be in time for the high mass. | 
Everybody and everything around us seemed 
blithe and happy. Light peals of laughter, the 
ringing sound of female voices, an occasional snatch 
of simple melody, or a high-pitched, but not inhar- 
monious, prelude upon a shepherd’s pipe ; the barking 
of delighted dogs as they recklessly chased each other 
through the pilgrims’ legs, or scoured the lea with 
wagging tails, snuffing the dewy odorous heather ; 
the festive chimes of the still distant church of Fuen- 
tarabia which seemed to urge on the wayfarers, as 
born by the sea-breeze they ever and anon swelled 
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upon the ear; the lowing of the herds going to 
pasture, the tinkling of mule bells and the loud 
twittering of the birds fluttering from tree to tree, 
apparently sympathizing in the mad gambols of their 
canine neighbours, filled the azure welkin with a 
medley of pleasant ‘sounds, now vibrating clear, 
distinct and joyous, upon the balmy elastic air, anon 
growing mellow, confused, and murmuring in the 
distance. 7 

Mingling with the living stream, we soon found 
ourselves at the gates of Fuentarabia, already 
crowded with thousands of merrymakers, and echo- 
ing from one end to the other with their boisterous 
glee, it no longer appeared the gloomy, deserted place 
we had left. It was like a miserly old misanthrope 
having a spree at the expense of his acquaintance ; 
and truly the strangers, who flocked there to enjoy 
the fétes, ‘“‘ had to pay the piper.” 

At nine o'clock the deputies of the different 
parishes assembled at the Alcaldé’s residence, and 
proceeded to pay a formal visit to the political chief, 
the principal government authority of the province, 
headed by three tambolenteros playing popular airs. 
There is not a town, nor hardly a village in the 
Basque provinces, which has not a couple of these 
immemorial musicians, who, on Sundays and féte. 
days play fandangos and zorzicos in the Plaza, whilst 
the primitive-mannered peasantry foot it away right 
merrily for hours together, and drink oceans of cyder 
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by way of putting their heads on a par with their 
feet. On the political chief descending to the street, 
all the other functionaries accompanied him to the 
town-hall, where. they remained in council until ten 
o'clock, The session being a secret one, we were 
unable to obtain admission. 

Our desire to witness the ceremonies of the day 
took us to the church, and at half past ten the junta 
and municipality arrived in state to hear high-mass. 
The procession was headed by the tambolenteros ; 
then followed the political chief, the Alcaldé of Fuen- 
tarabia, the provincial deputation, the Alcaldés of the 
sixteen parishes, into which Guipuzcoa is divided, 
walking two and two, dressed in old-fashioned 
cocked-hats, black dress-coats, and pantaloons of 
obsolete cut. Each bore a lighted wax taper, and 
looked becomingly grave and dignified. 

These living notables were succeeded by lifeless 
ones, consisting of images, as Jarge as life, of St. 
Ignatius, the patron of Guipuzcoa, and the Virgin of 
the Immaculate Conception, borne upon men’s shoul- 
ders. They had been brought all the way from 
Azpeitia. The former carried in one hand a Bible, 
and in the other an clive-branch. The Blessed 
Virgin was robed in damask and lace, precious stones 
covered her brow and bosom, and her beautifully... 
carved countenance, shaded with auburn ringlets, 
seemed to smile sweetly on the crowd, as they reve- 
rently bent their uncovered heads, whilst she and St. | 
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Ignatius passed down the street. Between these 
- charming figures floated the emblazoned banners of 
Guipuzcoa and Fuentarabia, and behind walked 
numerous priests, chanting Canticles, whilst a band 
of amateur musicians, dressed in blue jackets, white 
trowsers, broad crimson sashes and red cloth doinas 
(round flat caps woven without a seam), played the 
march of St. Ignatius, a spirit-stirring, though rather 
eccentric mélange of sacred and martial music, but 
well adapted to the semi-warlike character of the 
saint to whom it was dedicated. 

Hurried forward by the multitude, we entered 
the church. It was densely thronged, the choristers 
sang like nightingales; a well-played organ pealed 
forth its solemn, soul-subduing harmony, and the 
air was heavy with the perfume of incense. After 
the service, an extemporary sermon was preached, 
explanatory of the history and objects of the cere- 
mony; the splendour of which was highly creditable 
to the inhabitants of Fuentarabia, and showed how 
fondly they clung to the memory of their bygone 
glories. | 

At last the chief priest gave the parting benediction 
from the altar, and the congregation, pouring forth 
into the street, dispersed to seek those creature-com- 
forts without which fétes in all countries would be 
very tame affairs. 

The grand attraction of the day was the zorztco de — 
etigueta ; an ancient dance peculiar to the Basque 

ab 
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Provinces, in which figured on the present occasion 
‘some of the Alcaldés who took part in the morning’s 
procession and the principal gentry of Guipuzcoa ; 
such as the Count of Villafranca, the Count of Vallé, 
Don Ignacio de Altuna, Deputy to the Cortes, &c., 
having, for their partners, several ladies of good 
family: At five o'clock the tambolenteros struck up 
the zorztco, and about a dozen gentlemen sallied 
forth from the town-hall in a string, each holding the 
end of a white handkerchief. At the extremities 
were the Alcaldés of the towns of Urnieta and Deva, 
famed for their skill and agility in this time-honoured 
diversion. Linked together and preceded by the mu- 
sicians, two Alguazils in the costume of the sixteenth 
century, and the Alcaldé of Fuentarabia, bearing his 
white wand of office, to keep the way clear, they 
slowly paraded up and down the street to the great 
delight of the rustic spectators, who grinned and 
chuckled mightily to see their magnates don the cap 
and bells in. public. 

After this exhibition four deputies entered the town- 
hall and led forth a lady, who, blushing with graceful 
embarrassment, was inexorably planted before the 
leader of the dance, and, after sedately witnessing the 
complimentary pas seul, with which he welcomed: her, 
took her place“by his side in the procession, which re- 
eommenced slowly, winding round and round until each 
cavalier was ‘supplied with a partner. They then 
promenaded round the town, Don Agtllimus of Ur- 
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nieta continuing his antics all the while, until -a 
fandango gave the finishing touch to this antiquated 
but well preserved fragment of Basque customs. 

When the dance was finished, the fair débutantes, 
all smiling and flushed by exercise and gaiety, were 
conducted with ceremonious politeness to the hall of 
the town-house, from whence, after partaking of 
refreshments, they proceeded home escorted by their 
partners. ‘The peasantry then took their turn in 
dancing zorzicos and fandangos with an exuberance 
of spirits and keen relish that made us long to have 
a caper with them, and regret, at the same time, that 
such demonstrations of popular gaiety cannot be 
made in ‘ Merrie Englande.” But, alas! only 
where the vine is indigenous, do they become accli- 
matized. 

Nightfall was the signal for the ignition of three. 
empty tar-barrels in the centre of the Plaza, opposite 
the castle described in a former chapter, where fire- 
works were exhibited, and dancing kept up with 
infinite spirit until ten o'clock. At the same time an 
official ball was given by the municipality in the 
town-house, which was splendidly decorated for the 
occasion; amongst other ornaments were three 
splendid chandeliers lately brought from Paris, and 
magnificent hangings embroidered with the arms of 
Fuentarabia in gold. 

_ The next day, old and young, gentle and simple, 
hastened to the port to witness the juego de ganzas, 
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» “game of geese.” By three o'clock the shore 
was lined with spectators; and hundreds of . boats 
dotted the surface of the Bidassoa. . 

As soon as the municipality, the provincial on 
tation, and the band of music had taken their places, 
a trim whale-boat, steered with an oar, and swiftly 
propelled by ten vigorous rowers, darted forwards 
towards a goose that dangled, head downwards, with- 
in a few feet of the water, from the centre of a cord, 
attached to two poles about forty feet apart. 

In the bow of the boat stood a man wearing an 
old cocked-hat and a white shirt and trowsers, and as 
it dashed under the pendent bird at full speed, he 
firmly grasped its neck, and in an instant was swing- 
ing in mid-air, holding on to the goose, amid the 
obstreperous merriment of the multitude, whilst. per- 
sons, engaged for the purpose, now ran him up some 
twenty feet, and then suddenly let him down into the 
water with a tremendous splash; a feat that threw 
the beholders into ecstacies. Again and again these 
inseparables—we hardly know which was the great- 
er goose of the two—— were hoisted aloft and 
plumped into the briny element, vanishing for a 
moment in its erystal depths, and then rising half 
exhausted to the surface, the reasoning biped clinging 
to the web-footed one with a tenacity that could 
only be explained by the fact that it was to become 
his prize if he succeeded in wringing off its head, 
After being ducked, or goosed, ad nauseam, and 
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drawn up for the sixth time, dripping like a sea-god, 
to undergo another immersion, he let go in despair, 
and swam toa boat. It was clear the goose had a 
remarkably tough neck, and if the rest of its body 
was in the same condition, the possessor of the teeth 
that could masticate, and of the stomach that could 
digest, it, was not to be envied. : 

The next comer was more fortunate, and suc- 
ceeded in decapitating the ‘victim after receiving 
three cold baths: His predecessor's efforts had ren- 
dered it an easy task, and illustrated the old adage 
that one man reaps what another sows. A fresh 
goose was hung up, and this comical, but cruel, pas- 
time continued for an hour; but we did not stop to 
see the conclusion. On returning to the inn we 
found a letter from the worthy priest, Don Benigno, 
inviting us in the most friendly terms to visit him, 
and conveying intelligence that the death of a relation 
had placed him in possession of a small property 
sufficient to enable him to live in comfort for the rest 
of his days. 

- The day after the juego de ganzas, we took our 
seat on the shady side of the Plaza, or square, of 
Fuentarabia, which had been converted into an am- 
phitheatre (the sky for a roof, and the glorious sum- 
mer sun for a chandelier), by erecting against the 
strong barricades that encircled it, a series of rough 
deal benches, gradually rising one above the other, so 
that everybody might see the bull-fight. It was a 
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quarter to three o'clock, nearly an hour before: the 
commencement of the sport; but we did not regret 
this, as it enabled us to secure a good place, and view 
the strange and animated scene before us at leisure. 
It was well we came so early, for in a quarter of an 
hour the place was filled to overflowing, and at half- 
past three a disappointed crowd might be seen roar- 
ing, chafing, and rushing round the closed gates like 
an angry flood against a sluice. 

The heat and confusion went on increasing, and 
the yells, mockings, and strange cries that resounded 
on all sides, reminded us of Covent Garden Theatre 
on Easter night, the only difference being, that, instead 
of vociferating mustck-k! musick-k! the great un- 
washed we were amongst shouted toro! toro! (bull ! 
bull!) whilst a band of brass instruments played a 
crashing accompaniment to the hubbub. 

Albeit, excited and eager for the fray, this human 
conglomeration seemed to be in the best possible 
humour, and innumerable jokes, principally of a prac- 
tical description, excited peals of laughter, acclama- 
tions, and a continual cross-fire of repartees and ban- 
tering. One promising youth had brought a Brob- 
dignagian speaking-trumpet, through which he roared 
all sorts of nonsense to all sorts of persons ; and close 
to him a group of fast young men kept up a hideous 
concert upon penny trumpets, toy drums, children’s 
rattles, frying-pans, jews-harps, whistles, &c., as a 
sort of satire upon the. amateur musicians of Fuen- 
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tarabia. They belonged to an harmonic society at 
Irun, and had got up this discordant demonstration 
in revenge for having had their proffered services de- 
clined by the authorities of Fuentarabia. 

As there is still half an hour to wait before the 
fight begins, suppose, gentle reader, we wile away 
the time by perusing the following brief sketch of the 
rise and progress of tauromachia in Spain. It is prin- 
cipally derived from a book written by the celebrated 
Torrero Montes, who, to judge by this little work, 
wielded the pen as well as he did the sword. 

“ Kivery animal,” says a great English philosopher, 
“‘ delights in the exercise of its strength. The lion 
and the tiger wanton with their deadly paws. The 
horse, at times forgetting his pasture, gives his mane 
to the breeze, and wildly gallops the lea, luxuriating 
in his vigour; and even the heifer and innocent goat- 
ling, incited by a pugnacious instinct, butt with their 
sprouting horns. Man likewise loves the display of 
physical power and courage, and many of his pas- 
times are imitations of hostile strife, or perilous feats, 
often terminating in wounds and death. It would 
appear that, born to live a short time, his very diver- 
sions bring him nearer to the grave.” 

_ These reflections forcibly apply to the Spanish bull- 
fight, or, according to the national expression, the 
fiesta de toros. 

Bull-fighting forms the chief pleasure in the Be. 
niard’s life; and combined with gambling, produces 
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powerful excitement upon minds too indolent to seek 
it in a proper exercise of intellect or enterprize; and 
we verily believe that the majority of the Spanish 
nation would .as soon eschew smoking and the stesta, 
or leave off wearing cloaks, us consent to the abolition 
of the fiestas de toros, which become a perfect mania: 
during the season, and robberies, and even murders 
have been known to be committed to obtain the means 
of attending them. Priests go to them in disguise, and 
dames of high degree delight to honour the trium- 
phant matador with applause and guerdon. The day 
on which a bull-fight takes place in any Spanish 
town is a holiday par excellence, and everybody de- 
termines to attend it, cofte gut cofite, from the spruce 
shopkeeper to the tattered vagabond. 

Still there are not wanting humane and influential _ 
persons in Spain who deprecate this savage pastime as 
being an example of cruelty, and an incentive to all 
kinds of vice; and who compare the torrero to the 
ancient gladiator. The argument principally made 
use of in favour of it, is the same that Cicero advanced 
for the combats of the gladiators; namely, that it 
tends to keep up a martial spirit and a contempt of 
death among the people. But in reality it contri-. 
buted to render the Romans ferocious and cruel ; and: . 
the Spaniards of the present day are as remarkable - 
for their indifference to human life. It should Jike- . 
wise be borne in mind that the sanguinary contests. 
of the circus were most popular when the Romans © 
were most effeminate. oi 
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It is true that the torrero, like the gladiator, — 

“ Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday,” : 
exposes his life for the amusement of the public, but 
no further analogy exists between them and these ex- 
hibitions of modern and ancient barbarism. The gla- 
diators were, with few exceptions, either captives taken 
from the barbarians, or malefactors, who, if they es- 
caped death in the amphitheatre, generally obtained 
their liberty. Nor can a more shocking spectacle be 
imagined than hundreds of these unfortunates hacking 
and hewing each other in pieces, until death liberated 
them from all their woes. The torrero, on the con- 
trary, chooses his profession, and if dextrous and for- 
tunate, is well paid. 

General opinion affirms that the Cid was the first 
whe fought the bull on horseback. This action, 
inspired by the extraordinary valour of that famous 
hero, gave birth to a new spectacle which was 
definitely established from that period; and which 
the renown of the Cid, and the kuights who emu- 
lated him, soon rendered popular. These combats, 
long a peculiar privilege of the nobility, became an’ 
indispensable accompaniment of all public solemnities. 
Bards sang the deeds of the combatants, and bibli- 
ophilists would now pay its weight in gold for a 
small poem celebrating the famous bull-fight which 
took place at the marriage of Alphonso VII. 
with Berenguela la Chica, daughter of the Count 
of Barcelona. This spectacle, hitherto exclusively 
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Spanish, was imported into Italy at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, but was speedily abolished, 
since fatality, or want of skill or practice, was the 
cause that the bulls almost always remained masters 
of the field. Thus in the single year 1332, nineteen 
Roman nobles perished in the circus, according to 
the chroniclers, who doubtless troubled themselves 
little about the number of the plebeians who fell 
around them. It is remarkable that in Spain, where 
the bulls are incomparable for courage and vigour, 
such accidents only occur at long intervals, “so 
great,” concludes the author, ‘“‘is the address and 
valour of the Spaniards.” 

The bull-fights were therefore supported with in- 
creasing passion, and in the reign of Juan II, 
chivalrous gallantry being at its height, gave a fresh 
impulse to tauromachy, and instead of breaking a 
lance in the list against a rival clad in steel, it 
was the fashion in Spain to strugyle for supremacy 
on the Plaza, and to go in a silken coat to brave 
the fury of a savage bull for the sake of a fair lady’s 
‘smile. This custom existed even in the sixteenth 
century, for we have somewhere read that Corten, 
then a youth (about the year 1500), being one day 
present at a very sanguinary bull-fight, in which a 
bull had ripped up all the combatants, one after 
another, a lady, who had doubtless some claims on 
the heart of the future conqueror of Mexico, cast 
her bouquet at the feet of the furious animal.“ Death 
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was almost inevitable, but Cortes, at a signal from 
her, leapt boldly over the palisades, snatched up 
the nosegay under the very horns of the monster, 
and threw it in the lady’s face; thus expressing 
at the same time his obedience as a caballero, and 
his indignation as a lover. 

Kings, by deigning to participate in these jousts, 
did more for them than even the smiles of beauty ; 
but that which raised them to the pinnacle of renown 
was the rivalry which sprung up between the Spanish 
knights and the Moorish nobles, several of whom, 
such as Malek Alabez, and Muza of Gazul, have 
remained celebrated in the annals of the bull-ring. 
Isabel the Catholic tried to check this enthusiasm. 
After witnessing, with deep disgust, one of these 
popular exhibitions, she announced her intention to 
forbid them throughcut the country ; a threat which 
threw the young nobility into despair. The queen 
was solicited,—every persuasion tried, but she re- 
mained inflexible, until promised that the bull's 
horns should be covered with leathern pads. Thanks 
fo this expedient, which rendered severe wounds 
less frequent, Spain preserved her favourite amuse- 
ment. The bulls were for some time embollados, 
and at last the queen forgot, or seemed to forget, 
her prohibition, the pads were suppressed and the 
sport recovered all its deadly risks; that is to say, 
all its principal interest. In the long run, however, 
the secret aversion of the queen, which several cour: 
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tiers pretended to share, would have been fatal to 
tauromachy, and a powerful protector was necessary 
to restore it to its pristine splendour. Charles V. 
was that man. Let us say it to the honour 
of the tauromachial fancy, Charles V. was the per- 
fect model of the afictonado; not only did he constantly 
encourage this manly sport by his presence, his 
advice,.and his applause, but often appeared in 
person in the arena, and, master of an empire on 
which the sun never set, he aspired to and obtained 
the renown of a valiant bull-fighter. And this was 
not merely a youthful caprice; he preserved it to 
mature manhood; and history relates that when 
twenty-seven years of age, on the occasion of the birth 
of his son, afterwards Philip II., he killed in the 
square of Valladolid, a superb bull of Ronda. Hence- 
forward numerous celebrated knights sought, in 
imitation of the emperor, to gain a reputation on 
the Plaza; and the annals of the arena enrol with 
pride the names of Pizarro, almost as famous for 
his tauromachic prowess as for the conquest of Peru, 
of the King Don Sebastian of Portugal, and of Ramirez 
de Haro, the most skilful of all. 

The gloomy Escurial was better saaieds to the 
morose mind of Philip IT. than public festivities, 
and he paid little attention to the bull-ring of 
Madrid; but Philip 111. rebuilt it, and Philip IV. 
fought in it himeelf. During his unfortunate reign 
the earliest rules of tauromachy were published. 
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Judging from this little code, which is still extant, 
the fights of those days little resembled those of 
our days. The bulls were encountered on horseback 
aud with the lance; this was the only way open 
to those nobles whom bravado or pleasure induced 
to descend into the circus, but who did not convert 
the amusement into an exclusive study. To receive 
on a good horse, and lance in hand, the charge of 
a bull, required only great courage and vigour, whilst 
to attack in front, on foot, and with the sword, an 
animal who is waiting for and watching his assailant, 
more than strength, more than coolness are neces- 
sary; there must be science, a difficult science, and 
a dexterity which can only be acquired by constant 
practice and numerous wounds. However, even 
under Philip IV. the rules were inexorable. All 
knights overthrown were bound to continue the 
combat alone and unaided, and if they quitted the 
ring, without slaying the bull, their reputation 
was lost. Only when his lance broke was he per- 
mitted to make use of the sword; and Quevedo 
relates that, on such an occasion, Henriquez de 
Lara repeated the achievement of Pepin the Little, 
by decapitating a bull at a single blow; a doubtful 
exploit, although in the East the neck of a buffalo 
has been known to be cut through with a cimetar 
of the proper temper. However dangerous may 
appear the situation of a lord of the court of 
Philip 1V. who dismounted, and alone in the circus, 
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was bound to kill the bull with no other help than 
his sword, it is not to be compared with that of 
the modern matador at the moment when the signal 
trumpet sounds; for the noble struck where he 
could, behind, on the sides, in the lois, at the 
heart; he got rid of his enemy as he best could, and 
that would have been child’s play to the modern 
torerro, who must attack in front and strike at a 
particular place, passing his arm between the horns. 

Quevedo relates that a famous combat took place 
near the close of the seventeenth century at Saragossa, 
in presence of Don John of Austria, at which the 
Marquis de Mondejar and the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia distinguished themselves. These nobles were 
such doughty jousters, that, according to the above 
writer, who liked a joke, they were indifferent 
whether their horses were girthed or not, considering, 
as they said, that the best girths were the legs of 
the riders. 

This combat was one of the last of the kind, for 
Philip V. conceived such an averson to bull-fights, 
that, the church to please him, forbade them, 
refusing christian burial to the victims of the circus; 
and the grandees, terrified for a time, renounced 
their favourite amusement. But the people refused 
to follow their example; and the bull-fight survived 
the effects of royal disfavour. But they became 
changed. The nobility, when they abandoned their 
privilege, gave place to another class of men, who 
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made tauromachy an exclusive profession, and con- 
verted it into an art. Soon appeared Francisco 
Romero of- Ronda, the first who encountered the 
bull face to face, and slew him at a single thrust, 
with no other weapon than the sword and muleta, 
or red flag. From this period the passion for 
bull-fights burst forth, and, disdaining prohibitions, 
became so national that Ferdinand VII., himself 
an aficionado, sanctioned it by founding a school of 
tauromachy at Seville, with the following inscription 
over its gates. 

“Fernando VII. pio, feliz restaurador, para 
la ensenanza preservadora de la Escuela de tauro- 
machia.”—‘ Ferdinand VII., the pious, the fortu- 
nate and restored, for the conservative teaching of 
tauromachy.” 

Such is a slight sketch of the history of bull-fights, 
which will serve to indicate their origin, and the 
successive modifications which circumstances have 
made in them. The one we are about to witness 
will show us what they are in the present day. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Avr four o'clock the Municipality and other nota- 
bles entered the balcony of the house assigned to 
them, opposite the donjon of Charles V., and imme- 
diately afterwards the function, or, solemnity, com- 
menced by a company of infantry and three drum- 
mers, rowdy-dow-dowing with all their might, march- 
ing quickly round the ring. This is called clearing 
the Plaza, although at that moment there are never 
any people in it; but it is an old custom and has a 
good effect. 

They were succeeded by three Alguazils on horse- 
back, dressed in black court costumes of the seven- 
teenth century, not forgetting the short cloak and 
low crowned velvet hat with ostrich plumes. They 
seemed ill at ease in their demi-peak saddles; perhaps 
they felt an awkward consciousness of riding like 
tailors; or, perhaps their dignity was hurt by the 
storm of railing and hooting which greeted them when 
the senior of the trio read the usual proclamation 
against disorderly behaviour, and throwing. orange- 
peel into the circus. This official announcement was 
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quite Spanish in its sonorous grandiloquence and 
oriental verbiage. 

These Alguazils—the Spanish breed of beadles— 
are the horror of Iberian plebs ; and it was not long 
since that, at a bull-fight in Madrid, they demanded 
with loud cries the life of a bull to be spared for 
having killed a poor Alguazil in the ring. ‘“ Viva el 
toro!” resounded on all sides; but the president re- 
plied by a gesture of anger ; whereupon the multitude 
attacked him vive voce, chaunting in chorus the 
following question and answer.—‘* Who is the Presi- 
dent?” — “A dog!” replied some — “an ass!” 
others. 

Ata signal from the Alcaldé, one of the gates 
opened, and the matador (Anglicé, slayer), followed by 
his quadrilla, or party, entered the circus two and two, 
with measured tread and erect mien. The word 
quadrilla is well chosen ; for from the dress of these 
men one would say they were going to perform a 
ballet, instead of undertaking a terrible combat. They 
wore the gala, or majo costume of Andalucia, and 
looked living copies of the barber of Seville. Jt con- 
sisted of a short bespangled jacket, richly embroidered 
with gold or silver fringe, a broad red silk sash wound 
round the waist, green, crimson, or yellow velvet 
breeches, white stockings and pumps with rosettes. 
Their hair was clubbed and tied up behind in a silk 
net, surmounted by a small montera cap jauntily 
placed awry, and each torrero wore, gracefully thrown 
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over the left shoulder, a calico or silk cloak of some 
bright colour, which is carried in the left hand when 
the fight begins, and serves to enrage the bull by 
being waved before him, or, as a safe-guard to the 
man by being thrown at the feet of the animal when 
he is too closely pursued. Such is the charming cos- 
tume, which never costs less than 602. and often 1207. 
After the matador and his eight companions came the 
picadores, four in number, embedded in huge demi- 
peak saddles, which looked a world too large for the 
scraggy Rozinantes which bore them. Two of these 
men were for service in the ring, and the others to 
act as a reserve, in case either or both their comrades 
are disabled, or slain by the bull, not unfrequent 
events, which greatly add to the interest of the bull- 
fight with the amateurs, whose morbid appetite for 
the horrible is gratefully stimulated by the agonized 
contortions of the wretched torrero, or the scarcely- 
less-to-be-pitied horse, as they luxuriously recline in 
their palcos smoking the fragrant puron. 

The picador is always on horseback in the ring. 
He is armed with a thin pole resembling a lance, at 
the extremity of which is a spike or goad nearly two 
inches long, and more calculated to excite, than to 
wound the bull seriously. A picador is often killed, 
but he never kills. His heels are armed with long 
pointed spurs, with which he urges on his sometimes 
disembowelled and blindfolded horse against the bull. 
His orange, green, or purple velvet jacket, although 
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handsomely embroidered, bespangled, fringed and be- 
buttoned, is generally somewhat faded and stained 
with the blood of horses and of bulls, and his legs, 
particularly the right one, which is most exposed to 
the bull’s attack, are cased in yellow buckskin breeches 
and cordovan leather gaiters, well wadded, with iron 
plates running down the outside of the thigh. A low 
crowned broad-brimmed felt hat, such as is worn by 
the wild horsemen of the South American pampas, 
under the name of a Panama sombrero, shades his 
pugnacious features, his white shirt collar falls neatly 
over his jacket, and the usual broad silk sash is wound 
round his waist. Altogether the picador’s costume is 
strikingly picturesque. 

The ptcadors were followed by two teams of three 
mules each, harnessed abreast, and splendidly capari- 
soned with yellow and red gonfalones, the national 
colours of Spain, fluttering from their crests and 
backs. 

Anon a flourish of trumpets concentrated the pub- 
lic gaze upon the gate of the ¢oril, or bull-stable; the 
next instant it was flung open, and in bounded the 
horned hero of the day. The deafening shouts that 
greeted his appearance, and probably the sudden 
transition from the gloom of the tori! to the glare of 
a summer's day, seemed to astonish, if it did not in- 
timidate him; for after plunging forward into the 
centre of the Plaza, he stopped short and looked 
around with a bewildered air. 
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He was an enormous animal, almost black, whose 
massive neck, deep broad chest, and clean made limbs 
denoted prodigious strength and activity... But it was 
only for a moment that he paused; his eye caught 
the flutter of the nearest torrero’s cloak, and he rushed 
at him. The man fled with the speed of a greyhound, 
mockingly trailing along the offending capa ; but the 
bull gained ground; the pursued heard the brute 
thundering in his rear, and glanced behind; there was 
no time to be lost—a pair of shining pointed horns 
were close to his loins—he dropped his cloak—boot- 
less stratagem! the animal heeded it not, and the 
panting torrero desperately bounded over the barrier, 
just as the bull’s frontlet came like a battering-ram | 
against it, and made the splinters fly. It really 
seemed as if the bull’s horns had helped him over the 
barricade. 

Thus violently brought to a stand still, the bull 
paused and glared upon his enemies, ever and anon 
uttering a deep sullen roar, and shaking flakes of foam 
upon his dark hide. 

Suddenly he dashed forward against a picador, who 
with lance in rest awaited him motionless close to the 
barrier. The shock was terrific. ‘The horseman’s 
guard was broken through as if the lance had been a 
reed, and the assailant drove his horns into the chest 
of the horse, whose shrill neigh of mortal agony rose 
above the din. The picador kept his seat manfully. 
Indeed he had no other choice, for rider and steed 
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were raised up and then dashed to the ground, where 
they lay blent together in a pool of blood, the latter 
serving as a sort of shield to the former. He required 
it. The bull glutted his rage by disembowelling the 
horse, and wildly pushing the body of the inanimate 
animal, gradually changed its position, until the pica- 
dor became partially exposed to the strokes of his 
horns ; and we could perceive through an opera-glass, 
that the man’s face was deadly pale, and that his eyes 
were closed in horror or insensibility. The bull’s 
muzzle must have been within a few inches of his 
head. In vain the torreros crowded round and tried 
to create a diversion in his favour by shaking their 
cloaks in the bull’s eyes. He saw nothing—heard 
nothing but the ensanguined carcase of the horse, and 
the groans of the picador, who had broken an arm 
and two ribs, we were afterwards informed. 

At last the matador resorted to the desperate ex- 
pedient of catching the bull by the tail. It was 
successful. The brute left his victims, and turned 
upon the new assailant. It is impossible to describe 
the prodigious leaps he made to get at the gallant 
matador, who held firmly on; or the mad waltz they 
danced together round the circus. 

The prostrate picador was immediately pulled from 
beneath the horse and carried away, and the bull re- 
venged himself by ripping open at two blows the 
fresh horses of the two ptcadors who remained in the 


Plaza. These men must be cast in bronze. Their 
Ro 
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right leg, it is true, is shielded by iron, but it is on 
the left side that they fall, and their arms are clad 
in velvet. At each overthrow, they receive on their 
silk covered chests a dying horse and his wooden 
saddle, and their head sometimes strikes the barrier 
with such violence, that it resounds like the stroke of 
aclub. But they do not always escape, as we have 
just seen ; and in the end generally perish from the 
effect of some dreadful fail. Here and there and 
everywhere darted the light-heeled, tormenting tor- 
reros, skimming over the ground like glittering fire- 
flies, until our, eyes ached again in following their 
erratic evolutions. 

We were now about to witness another episode of 
this terribly fascinating spectacle. A picador, who 
might be said to possess a heart of steel and a frame 
of iron, threw away his sombrero to show that he 
had determined to perform a desperate exploit, and 
then spurred towards the bull, who stood glaring about 
in the centre of the circus. Ele accepted the chal- 
lenge, and threw himself back upon his haunches to 
give more impetus to his bound. The picador low- 
ered his lance, and arranged himself firmly in the 
saddle, There was a hushed pause of trembling 
anxiety, and when the man, by a splendid act of 
reckless courage, pricked his foe between the eyes, 
loud shouts of applause followed, which yet rung 
through the air, when the bull, goaded to frenzy by 
this act, sprang forward. For a moment the picador 
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maintained his own by planting the point of the lance 
in the brute’s shoulder. But the attack was irresisti- 
ble; the stout ashen shaft bent until it flew quivering 
and broken from the picador’s grasp, and the horse 
raised on his hind legs by the bull’s horns fell. back 
upon his intrepid rider, whilst the bull passed on in 
pursuit of a torrero, whose cloak had caught his eye. 

This incident was mightily relished, and we hardly 
know which got the most Vivas—the man or the 
bull. The latter had a decided taste for horseflesh. 
Wherever he encountered a picador he slew or 
wounded his horse by a horn stab, or ripping him 
open, and in the course of less than fifteen minutes 
we counted no less than six of these luckless beasts 
lying dead or disabled in the arena. One limped and 
stagyered about with his entrails entangled in his 
fetlocks, and another with a gaping wound in his 
neck sat up gazing languidly around, and ever and 
anon sniffing the ground. 

We turned our eyes away from the pitiable sight, 
and they fell on a pretty little woman—a lady appa- 
rently—suckling an infant! No, she did not turn her 
eyes away—she did not faint; and truth obliges me 
to confess that the case in question was not an excep- 
tion to the behaviour of the female portion of the 
audience, as far as we could observe, although inci- 
_ dents occurred which would have tried the sensibility 
of a Leadenhall butcher. _ 


- Meanwhile the bull continued a desperate running 
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fight with the torreros, and in chasing one cleared at a 
single bound the barrier, which was at least six feet 
high. This circumstance, which frequently occurs, is 
seldom attended with accident. On the other side of 
the fence a circular path ran round the circus, sepa- 
rating it from the audience, and into this the bull 
fell; those who happened to be in it making room for 
him by leaping into the circus, and the animal, ha- 
rassed on all sides by the spectators who sat within 
reach of him, returned into the arena at a quick trot 
by a door which was opened for him. Close by it 
was the poor horse we have mentioned, sitting helpless 
upon his haunches. The bull rushed upon him, tore 
out his entrails, and then flung himself upon a pica- 
dor, whose steed he wounded and then passed on. 
The animal was ripped up, but could still walk, after 
having had part of his pendent bowels cut off, and the 
wound plugged up with some tow. Dripping with 
sweat as though he had been plunged in water, and 
trembling convulsively he again faced the bull, his 
indomitable rider coolly arranging the bandage over 
his eyes. But the picador had reckoned upon the 
strength of his arm without calculating the number 
of minutes his horse had to live. The miserable 
beast was dying, and suddenly dropped to the ground 
right before the bull, who was immediately upon him, 
tore off the saddle, and carried onward with an un- 
controllable impetus struck splinters from the barrier. 
He then returned to the charge, and the picador had 
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been: lost, but for the torreros who crowded to his 
rescue. 

Banderillas (barbed darts, covered with variegated 
paper) were now distributed to four of the most 
active torreros. Carrying in each hand a banderilla, — 
between finger and thumb, with their points directed 
towards the bull, a torrero lightly ran up from behind 
in a diagonal direction, and, whilst the animal stooped 
to toss him, appeared for an instant with out- 
stretched arms, as if between his horns, and then 
leaping nimbly aside, left the darts sticking on each 
side of his massive neck. This feat is more easy 
than it looks, requiring a quick eye and a light hand 
and foot. 

He was followed in quick succession by the other 
torreros, until the bull’s shoulders were ornamented 
with eight pair of banderillas, which hung down like 
a white main. The smarting of their points in his 
flesh, and their rustling and swaying, drove him half 
mad, and he bounded about foaming at the mouth, 
whilst the quadrilla continued to buzz about him like 
a swarm of wasps. 

The bodies of nine horses strewed the field of 
battle, the torreros were getting fatigued, and the 
multitude clamoured for the denouement of the drama. 
The death signal was given by the solemn rolling of 
a muffled drum. At this moment the amphitheatre 
presented a scene worthy of the pencils of Landseer 
and Vernet, for they alone, we think, could have 
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done justice to the sinewy, but elegant, forms of the 
torreros, the magnificent proportions of the bull, and 
the athletic massive figures of the picadors; the 
cloudless sky cleared to its cerulean depths by a fresh 
sea~breeze, imparted to every thing a bright and 
cheerful aspect, and seemed to bring distant objects 
nearer the eye; picturesque costumes, blending with 
gay uniforms, black mantillas and the white shirts of 
the peasantry, who in summer always carry their 
jackets huzzar fashion, dotted the crowded rising 
benches, like flowers on a mountain side; and beau- 
tiful forms—(Guipuzcoa is celebrated for the soft 
beauty of its women), and dark impassioned eyes, 
gave the finishing touch to this living picture. 

The matador, when the death signal sounded, ad- 
vanced towards the municipal balcony, bearing in his 
right hand a long straight rapier, and in the left a 
small crimson flag, called the muleta, and made a 
short pithy speech to the dignitaries therein, expres- 
sive of his resolution to vanquish or perish. Then, 
flinging away his cap, according to custom, he con- 
fronted the bull with a serene brow and steadfast 
gaze. 

On pereeiving the red muleta, a colour hateful to 
him, the bull singled out the matador, and the other 
torreros retiring to the barrier, left the two a 
to combat to the death. 

It was a moment of deep but subdued excitement. 
The noise of the crowd ceased—-every sound was 
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hushed; not even the rustling of the ever opening 
fan could be heard. 

The bull paused before his foe. Demons seemed 
to glare from his blood-shot eyes—he pawed up the 
sand in showers, sniffed the ground, pointed a pair 
of ensanguined horns, sharp as poniards, at the 
matador, and then rushed swiftly at the crimson 
flag, passing the man in his speed on the right, 
almost under the arm, and so close that the left horn 
picked his pocket of a cambric handkerchief, and 
bore it fluttering away ; but though it looked like a 
flag of truce, hostilities were not suspended. 

Furious at the failure of his assault, the bull 
wheeled round and charged again; again the matador 
stept lightly aside. At the third pass, the bull, appa- 
rently taught by experience, seemed to calculate his 
aim, as the matador with breast and sword concealed 
behind the muleta again confronted him. 

The crisis of the fight had arrived. Bearded lips 
were compressed, and fair cheeks paled with imtense 
emotion and nervous expectancy ; and we must con- 
fess that our heart beat tumultuously, and we held 
our breath, as if to see better, as the man and the 
bull stood fiercely gazing upon each other, mute and 
rigid as statues. Suddenly life seemed to dart into 
their motionless frames—the bull sprang forward— 
the man advanced—his sword flashed, and the next 
instant the victorious matador, with flushed brow, 
erect mien, and head thrown gracefully back, re- 
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ceived the well-merited applause of the spectators, 
whilst the bull madly plunged about the circus, and 
in a minute afterwards wild bursts of oriental music, 
frenzied cries, shouts and vivas, waving handkerchiefs 
and quivering fans, unmasking the light artillery of a 
thousand expressive eyes, closed the career of the 
once proud lord of the pastures of Navarre. 

Immediately a team of four mules, the one we 
described a few pages back, galloped into the Plaza, 
and successively dragged off the dead bull and horses, 
but not without the greatest efforts on the part of 
their drivers to make them approach the carcases, to 
which they appeared to have an invincible horror. 
An assistant then sprinkled bran over the red stains, 
and the circus thus put in order, was again closed, 
and a second bull appeared to meet his fate. This 
spectacle has no pause between the acts. 

In this manner we saw six bulls and twenty-four 
horses slain. 

The state of unceasing excitement we had been in 
for nearly four hours acted upon our nervous system 
like an overdose of some stimulant. Our eyes ached 
with following up the rapidly changing phases of this 
sanguinary but magnificent drama; the hubbub of 
the scene still buzzed in our ears, and our throbbing. 
temples seemed bound with a band of iron. We felt 
like a man after a hard run with the quorn, the only 
difference between the Spanish and British sports 
being, that the former produces mental lassitude, 
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rather than physical exhaustion, and you look on the 
danger of others without being in peril yourself, 
whilst the latter makes one an actor m the scene 
from which we derive amusement. 

The bull-fight, though always the same, is never 
monotonous, and few are ever weary of witnessing its 
vicissitudes and startling episodes. It is more in- 
teresting than the drama of the stage, because it is 
real, and we see manly courage and dexterity suc- 
cessively pitted against brute ferocity. On one occa- 
sion, Montes, whilst encountering a formidable bull, 
was jeered at by a well-known comic actor, who 
cried out, 

‘“¢ You turn pale, Montes!” 

“True,” replied the torrero, ‘ because this is not 
one of the lies you represent—this is reality ;” and 
this retort explains the interest of these exhibitions. 

Before concluding we will relate the following 
curious incident in connection with the present subject. 
A few years ago the inhabitants of Seville read with 
surprise in the advertisement of an approaching bull- 
fight this unusual notice— 

‘¢ When the third bull shall have attacked the 
ptcadors, and receives three pairs of banderillas, a 
young peasant, by whom he has been brought up, 
will appear in the circus. He will approach the 
bull; caress it, and after removing the banderillas one 
after another, will lie down between his horns.” 
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The announcement of so singular a feat attracted 
an immense crowd to the amphitheatre. The third 
bull appeared, an animal with splendid horns and 
very brave; he slew four horses, received the bande- 
rillas, and became furious. Then, contrary to custom, 
al] the ¢orreros retired from the ring, leaving the bull 
stamping about, and shaking the bloody darts that 
hung from his neck. Al]J at once a long whistle was 
heard. The bull paused and listened. It was re- 
peated,—he approached the barrier, and a young 
man leapt into the ring, calling the bull by his name, 
Mosquito ! Mosquito! The animal knew its master, 
eame to caress him, and was appeased. The peasant 
gave it his band to lick, and with the other began to 
scratch it behind the ears, an operation which seemed 
to afford the poor brute much pleasure; he then 
gently removed the banderillas which annoyed the 
neck of Mosquito, made it go down on his knees, 
down, and placed his head between its horns. The 
grateful bull seemed to listen with pleasure to a pasto- 
ral melody sang by the master. The admiration of the 
multitude, hitherto suppressed by surprise, burst forth 

with Andalucian violence, and shook the building. 
Hearing this frenzied applause which had accompa- 
nied all his sufferings, the bull, till then under a charm, 
appeared to awake and return to reality. He sud- 
denly rose bellowing, and the peasant tried to escape. 
But, it was too late. The animal, as.though furious 
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at being betrayed, tossed the young man into the 
air, received him again on his horns, gored him, 
trampled on him, crushed himsto pieces in spite of 
the efforts of the torreros. The junction was sus- 
pended, and, a phenomenon in Spain, the horrified 
public quitted the circus in silence. 

It should be mentioned, as an apology for them, 
that the bull-fights of Madrid and Seville atone for 
any cruelty which may attend them, by having a 
charitable and humane result. The monopoly of 
these spectacles belongs to the hospitals, and they 
are farmed out to a speculator at a rent of 24001. a- 
year for those of the former capital. The fights only 
take place in the spring and autumn. In the winter 
the bulls are too tame, and in the summer the heat of 
the circus is too great to be endured by the audience. 
There are twenty-eight courses in a year, each of 
which brings in from 650/. to 700/. The expenses 
are considerable; the price of six or eight bulls, 
fifteen or twenty horses, without reckoning the re- 
pairs and management of the circus, the grooms, car- 
penters, saddlers, &c.,-and a surgeon and a priest to 
shrive the dying in case of accident. Besides, the 
tarreros do not carry on their terrible business gratis. 
The matadors receive from 25/1. to 15/. each day; 
the picadors from 51. to 8l., and the ordinary torreros 
@ guinea each. | = 

And now, gentle reader, farewell. We thank thee 
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for accompanying us thus far, and listening to 
our gossip with such patience. Perhaps we shall 
meet again to explajp together other highways and 
byways; and, in the mean time, remember that 
‘*you had rather have a fool to make you merry, 
than experience to make you sad, and to travel for tt. 


lcoo—” 


THE END. 
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